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INTRODUCTION 

From  the  beginning  of  time  girls  as  well  as  boys  have  had  their 
play  ways,  women  as  well  as  men  their  recreations,  although  the 
leisure  time  activities  for  girls  and  women  have  been  largely  indi- 
vidual, self -initiated,  and  in  the  main  connected  with  home  duties. 
Recently,  however,  many  radical  changes  in  women's  lives  have  indi- 
cated that  some  of  their  recreation  needs  to  be  organized  if  every 
girl  is  to  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  play  and  every  woman 
wholesome  and  satisfying  ways  of  using  her  free  time. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  offer  suggestions  for 
the  organized  recreation  of  girls  and  women.  We  recognize,  of  course, 
the  great  values  in  mixed  group  activities  and  believe  that  girls  and 
boys,  men  and  women  should  play  together  if  at  all  possible.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  a  definite  need  for  help  on  organized  recreation 
approached  from  the  women's  standpoint,  dealing  primarily  with  the 
best  activities  and  methods  for  this  group.  This  book  is  an  outgrowth 
of  many  years'  work  with  girls  and  of  visits  to  hundreds  of  cities, 
studying  the  defects  and  dangers  of  programs,  as  well  as  those  activi- 
ties and  methods  which  are  successful.  The  experience  and  opinions 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  dealing  with  the  actual  problems  of 
this  phase  of  recreation  have  been  sought  and  considered.  The  findings 
are  offered  here  as  a  source  of  guidance  to  the  thousands  of  leaders 
who  are  working  with  girls  and  women  today — in  schools  and  recrea- 
tional systems,  settlements.  Christian  and  Jewish  associations  for 
young  people,  among  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  in  churches,  rural 
organizations  and  elsewhere.  Because  so  much  of  a  growing  girl 's  time 
is  spent  in  active  games  and  sports,  and  because  many  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  organized  recreation  are  those  connected  with  girls' 
activities,  a  major  part  of  this  book  deals  with  the  physical  activities. 

Before  considering  activities  and  methods  for  organized  recreation 
for  girls  and  women,  let  us  review  (I)  the  Changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  fifty  years,  (II)  the  Problems  these  have  created  in 
leisure  of  girls,  (III)  the  Balanced  Program  and  (IV)  its  Yalues  as 
a  means  of  overcoming  the  problems,  and  finally  (V)  the  different 
Age  Groups  and  Types  of  girls  and  women  for  whom  we  shall  later 
suggest  programs. 

(I)  Changes 

Modern  civilization  and  the  developments  of  the  last  fifty  years 
have  greatly  changed  the  leisure  life  of  the  people,  just  as  the  work 
life  has  been  modified.  Fifty  years  ago  America  was  predominantly 
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a  nation  of  small  towns  and  rural  communities.  Most  homes  were 
surrounded  by  large  front  and  back  yards  and  were  situated  in  the 
midst  of  open  country  or  were  at  least  close  enough  so  that  woods, 
streams,  and  vacant  space  were  readily  available.  Streets  were  safe  for 
play;  there  were  barns  and  sheds  and  animals;  cellars,  attics  and 
porches  for  play  room  and  equipment.  People  were  acquainted  with 
their  neighbors;  there  was  friendliness  and  social  life  readily  avail- 
able. Young  people  lived  at  home  with  their  families  and  in  stable 
neighborhoods. 

Much  of  all  this  is  changed.  We  are  now  a  nation  of  city  dwellers 
and  indeed  in  large  part,  of  apartment-house  dwellers ;  for  our  urban 
population  such  things  as  barns,  sheds  and  attics  have  largely  dis- 
appeared. Our  streets  are  dangerous  for  play  and  vacant  lots  near 
our  homes  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Commercialized  recreation,  includ- 
ing dancing,  movies,  radios,  organized  professional  sports,  has  been 
provided  for  much  of  our  adult  leisure.  We  are  less  well  acquainted 
with  our  neighbors.  Our  young  people  leave  their  homes  to  work  in 
office,  shop  or  factory,  sometimes  to  return  every  night,  and  often  to 
room  or  board  away  from  the  family.  With  our  technological  progress, 
hours  of  leisure  have  increased  and  the  need  for  wholesome  recreation 
has  likewise  grown. 

Girls  have  suffered  from  these  changes  as  well  as  boys.  Play  space 
for  girls  is  limited.  Streets  are  equally  dangerous  for  both.  Mothers 
and  daughters,  as  well  as  fathers  and  sons,  find  themselves  separated 
by  the  demands  of  industry.  Young  women  find  it  less  possible  to 
entertain  men  friends  in  the  home  and  consequently  they  are  forced 
more  and  more  to  accept  offerings  of  commercial  recreation.  Women, 
as  do  men,  share  in  the  larger  leisure  of  the  present  day. 

In  some  respects  changes  for  the  girls  have  been  greater  than  those 
for  boys.  In  the  matter  of  clothes,  for  instance,  heavy,  tight,  long  and 
voluminous  clothing  has  given  way  to  light,  loose,  short  and  scant 
dress,  permitting  much  activity  with  ease  and  safety,  especially  in 
bathing  suits  and  sports  apparel.  While  both  young  men  and  young 
women  are  probably  freer  from  parental  oversight  and  control  today 
than  fifty  years  ago,  the  change  is  greater  relatively  for  the  young 
woman  than  for  the  young  man. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  physical  activities.  Athletic 
games  and  sports  have  until  recently  been  enjoyed  almost  exclusively 
by  boys  and  young  men,  but  within  the  last  fifty  years  women  have 
been  demanding  and  taking  an  increasingly  prominent  place  in  these 
activities.  Having  no  other  examples,  they  have  of  necessity  followed 
in  the  path  blazed  by  the  opposite  sex,  and  lacking  their  own  teachers 
they  have  most  naturally  appealed  to  the  men  experts  of  the  time  for 
instruction  in  these  new  arts.  Almost  overnight  a  program  was 
launched  following  practically  in  every  detail  the  program  developed 
throughout  the  years  for  men  and  boys. 
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(II)  Problems 

Dangers  and  difficulties,  however,  have  developed  in  the  field  of 
athletics.  Too  great  an  emphasis  on  winning  and  on  championships; 
neglect  of  the  many  in  the  emphasis  on  training  the  few — the  varsity 
teams  or  the  individual  champions — for  success  in  competition,  pro- 
fessionalism, excess  publicity,  exploitation  of  star  athletes;  all  these 
unfortunate  developments  have  been  receiving  increasing  thought  and 
attention  from  leaders  in  education,  athletics  and  recreation.  Leaders 
throughout  the  country  have  become  increasingly  concerned  that  these 
mistakes  and  dangers  which  have  developed  in  athletics  for  boys  and 
men  should  not  be  repeated  for  girls  and  women  and  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  joy  of  playing  rather  than  on  winning  cham- 
pionships. They  realize  that  girls  should  have  a  program  planned  for 
them  alone  not  too  closely  following  the  traditional  events  and 
methods  for  boys  and  men. 

Therefore,  the  next  problem  girls'  workers  began  to  consider  was 
the  need  for  a  program  based  upon  the  girl's  structure,  experience 
and  interests.  There  are,  of  course,  fundamental  structural  differences 
between  the  sexes.  The  typical  woman  has,  for  instance,  a  narrower 
and  smaller  shoulder  girdle  and  a  broader  pelvic  girdle  than  a  man, 
making  running,  throwing,  striking  and  climbing  activities  more 
difficult  for  her  than  for  a  typical  man. 

Other  problems  are  created  through  the  racial  experience  of 
women.  As  home  makers  and  mothers  they  have  had  fewer  opportu- 
nities for  social  cooperation  and  team  work  and  thus  they  differ  in 
interests  and  tastes  from  men,  who  have  always  experienced  competi- 
tive and  cooperative  activities  in  the  hunt,  in  tribal  life,  in  war,  and 
later  in  our  industrial  system. 

For  these  reasons,  important  as  are  the  physical  activities,  they  do 
not  have  for  most  women  the  lasting  appeal  of  many  non-athletic 
forms  of  recreation.  One  problem  so  often  found  unsolved  in  programs 
for  girls  is  that  of  balance.  Too  great  stress  is  placed  on  athletics  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  equally  attractive  and  valuable  events.  Yet  a 
balanced  program  itself  is  not  sufficient  because  often  individual  girls 
cannot  carry  out  even  the  best  of  plans  unaided.'  The  program  must 
be  carefully  organized  and  conducted  to  enable  them  to  find  for  them- 
selves the  joys  of  the  wise  use  of  leisure. 

Distance  and  expense  are  other  problems.  Often  mothers  will  not 
permit  their  younger  daughters  the  freedom  which  they  give  to  boys. 
Usually  girls  are  not  so  adventuresome  as  their  brothers  in  going  to 
distant  places  or  in  seeking  friends  among  strangers,  nor  do  our  cus- 
toHis  and  conventions  permit  this.  It  is  easier  and  more  natural  for  a 
boy  to  seek  out  opportunities  for  recreational  activities.  Therefore 
neighborhood  facilities  must  be  secured  so  girls  may  have  activities 
near  home.  Moreover,  because  expense  is  more  of  a  problem  for  girls 
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than  for  their  brothers,  all  activities  need  to  be  provided  at  little 
or  no  cost. 

Finally  there  is  the  great  problem  of  leadership.  Only  lately  have 
women  shown  an  interest  in  leading  organized  recreation.  The  pro- 
gram should  he  prepared  and  directed  by  one  who  understands  girls 
thoroughly.  In  most  cases — music  and  dramatics  are  two  possible 
exceptions — their  activities  in  so  far  as  possible  should  be  planned  and 
led  by  women — experienced,  sympathetic,  tactful  workers  who  are 
capable  of  meeting  the  individual  needs  and  interests.  The  program 
should  be  so  varied  that  it  will  reach  all  types  of  girls  and  their 
respective  interests. 

(Ill)  The  Balanced  Program 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  may  be  advisable  to  stop  and  consider 
what  groups  of  activities  comprise  a  balanced  program.  Of  course  any 
analysis  or  classification  cannot  consist  of  rigid  unrelated  groups. 
Characteristics  and  values  of  one  activity  are  found  in  many  totally 
different  forms  of  recreation.  For  the  purpose  of  convenience  in  the 
discussion  of  this  book,  and  as  ' '  pegs  on  which  to  hang  our  thinking, ' ' 
the  following  chart  has  been  prepared.  See  Fig.  1. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  shall  consider  a  balanced  program 
one  which  provides  physical,  creative,  social,  mental  and  service  activi- 
ties to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  all  girls  and  women. 

Let  us  briefly  define,  according  to  their  predominating  values,  each 
of  these  groups  as  they  are  used  in  this  book  and  show  by  charts  the 
author 's  conception  of  how  interest  in  these  activities  changes  during 
a  lifetime. 

A.  In  general  the  physical  activities  may  be  considered  to  be  all  those 
using  the  big  muscles,  usually  involving  the  following  skills :  running,  jump- 
ing, throwing,  catching,  kicking,  striking,  climbing,  sliding,  dancing,  swim- 
ming, riding.  They  are  grouped  in  three  subdivisions  according  to  type  of 
organization  and  interest  span ;  first,  the  individual  or  dual  activities ;  second, 
the  group  events  and  third,  the  team  games. 

1.  The  individival  or  dual  activities  are  those  in  which  a  girl  plays  by 
herself  or  with  one  other.  Often  she  competes  against  one  or  two  others  or 
against  her  own  record,  or  that  of  others,  either  in  self -testing  activities 
(balance  beam  walking),  in  games  skills  (basketball  goal  shooting)  or  in 
games  (jacks,  archery,  tennis  or  golf).  These  individual  or  dual  activities 
are  of  interest  from  birth  throughout  life. 

2.  The  group  activities  are  those  involving  locomotion  skills,  without 
apparatus  such  as  walking,  running,  dancing,  swimming;  and  with  appa- 
ratus, such  as  skating,  sliding  and  riding  in  which  any  number — from  one 
to  thousands — participate  for  the  joy  of  activity  and  for  sociability,  not 
for  competition.  These  activities  are  of  interest  to  girls  from  about  the  age 
of  three  throughout  life  and  are  especially  interesting  to  adult  women. 

3.  The  team,  activities  are  those  involving  game  skills,  running,  jump- 
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ing,  throwing,  catching,  kicking  and  striking,  in  which  a  definite  number 
of  players  compete  in  organized  games,  following  specific  rules.  They 
interest  girls  from  about  nine  years  to  about  thirty,  or  longer,  depending 
on  the  woman's  physical  ability  and  education  in  fundamental  skills. 

B.  The  creative  activities,  in  general,  are  those  providing  opportunities 
for  self-expression  in  arts.  They  are  divided  roughly  into  three  general 
groups;  first,  the  handcraft  activities;  second,  music;  and  third,  dramatics. 

1.  Handcraft  activities,  in  this  study,  are  considered  in  the  very  broad 
sense  of  all  crafts  from  the  simplest  of  paper  coloring,  folding,  cutting, 
pasting  of  little  children  to  the  most  detailed  drawing,  painting  or  etching 
of  the  artist.  The  interest  in  these  activities  starts  with  the  building  block 
play  of  two-year-olds  and  continues  throughout  life. 

2.  Music  activities  in  this  study  are  considered  very  broadly  from  the 
simplest  of  singing  or  instrumental  groups  of  the  little  children  to  the 
finest  of  chorus  or  orchestra  presentations.  Interest  in  music  starts  with 
the  rhythmic  noise  of  a  toddler  beating  on  the  table  with  a  spoon,  and 
lasts  to  the  end  of  life. 

3.  Dramatics  in  this  study  are  considered  very  broadly  from  the 
simplest  of  story-telling  to  the  finest  of  plays  or  pageants.  Interest  in 
dramatics  seems  to  start  with  the  imaginative  play  of  the  individual  child 
and,  if  properly  led  and  encouraged,  lasts  throughout  life. 

C.  The  social  activities  are  those  parties,  dances,  and  other  events  which 
primarily  satisfy  the  gregarious  urge  in  human  beings,  and  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  people  to  make  congenial  friends,  especially  of  the  opposite  sex. 
The  interest  in  social  activities,  although  actually  starting  with  the  group 
play  and  the  birthday  parties  of  little  children,  does  not  become  an  important 
factor  until  the  sex  attraction  period  of  adolescence  and  then  it  continues 
throughout  life. 

D.  Mental  recreation  consists  of  reading,  study  clubs,  literary  pursuits  of 
all  kinds,  mental  games.  Interest  begins  in  childhood  and  lasts  throughout 
life,  but  changes  with  various  ages,  and  is  more  important  to  some  individ- 
uals than  to  others.  Since  much  of  the  work  of  children  (school  studies)  is 
mental,  this  part  of  the  organized  recreation  program  is  not  so  necessary  for 
children  as  for  adults. 

E.  Service  as  an  altruistic  form  of  recreation  includes  all  forms  of  wel- 
fare work,  assistance  to  and  entertainment  of  others.  Natural  unselfish  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  others  does  not  seem  to  begin  until  the  idealistic  sacrificial 
years  of  adolescence  but  can  and  should  be  developed  from  earliest  childhood 
to  combat  the  individualism  and  selfishness  of  those  early  years.  Normally, 
the  desire  to  serve  others  exists  in  all  womanly  women  throughout  life,  but 
if  this  impulse  is  not  fully  developed  or  if  it  is  thwarted,  misused  or  over- 
worked during  adolescence  and  early  adult  years,  it  may  not  be  in  evidence 
later. 

These  classifications  are  general  and  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 
Gonvenience  only.  They  should  not  be  considered  as  iron-bound  groups, 
for  all  have  many  values  other  than  the  predominating  one.  For 
example,  a  team  game  such  as  volleyball  is  not  only  a  physical  activity 
promoting  abundant  good  health,  but  it  offers  opportunities  for  crea- 
tive expression,  has  many  social  features,  stimulates  mental  processes, 
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and  can  be  included  in  a  service  project.  Likewise,  activities  are  not 
necessarily  placed  in  one  classification  only.  We  find  for  instance  that 
dancing  comes  under  the  heading  of  physical  group  activities  while  it 
is  being  learned  or  done  in  a  routinized  way.  When  the  dancer  starts 
improvising,  and  especially  when  she  tells  a  story  through  dancing, 
it  falls  under  the  heading  of  creative,  dramatic  activities.  Social  and 
oldtime  dancing,  when  learned,  belong  in  the  social  activities.  Nature 
study  may  be  placed  in  physical  group  activities  when  it  consists  of 
nature  hikes;  under  creative,  handcraft  activities  when  it  deals  with 
pressing,  mounting,  displaying  collections,  and  under  mental  recrea- 
tion when  approached  from  the  study  angle.  Gardening  may  be  a 
physical  group  activity  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  muscular 
work,  or  a  creative  handcraft  project  if  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
planning,  pruning,  arranging  and  displaying  the  results.  If  a  garden 
group  meets  for  lectures  and  discussions  it  becomes  a  study  club  under 
mental  activities,  and  not  infrequently  such  a  group  is  merely  a  gath- 
ering of  congenial  people — and  should  be  classified  as  social.  Card 
playing  is  usually  social,  but  for  some  people  it  is  mental  recreation. 
Attending  concerts,  recitals,  theaters  and  movies  can  seldom  be  classed 
under  creative  activities  because  the  spectator  does  not  usually  par- 
ticipate, but  it  may  be  considered  mental  recreation  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  student  of  the  subject,  participating  mentally.  Most  fre- 
quently spectator  activities  are  considered  purely  social. 

For  a  diagrammatic  presentation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  interests 
in  these  activities  see  Figures  2,  3  and  4. 

(IV)  Values 

Just  what  are  some  of  the  values  to  girls  of  a  balanced  program? 
\Jn  general  they  will  learn  many  fundamental  skills  which  they  may 
later  develop  into  hobbies  or  vocations.  The  program  will  provide  for 
progressive  development  and  will  thus  result  in  satisfaction,  the  thrills 
^  of  personal  success  and  joy.  Not  the  least  of  the  values  are  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  self -direction  and  leadership  as  well  as  the  growth 
of  physical  well  being,  social  integration,  mental  and  emotional  stabil- 
ity. For  girls  and  women  past  the  early  adolescent  period  there  is 
;further  relief  from  sex  strain  through  games  and  sports  and  the  sub- 
limation of  these  impulses  through  creative,  mental  and  service  activi- 
ties or  substitution  by  means  of  wholesome  mixed  group  events. 

In  addition  to  the  general  values  of  a  balanced  recreation  program 
there  are  specific  qualities  developed  by  each  of  the  groups. 

The  physical  program  insures  normal  growth  and  development  for 
V,  girls  and  maintenance  of  health  for  women.  It  gives  relief  from  occu- 
pational strains,  especially  to  those  of  sedentary  habits.  All  active 
games  and  sports  serve  as  an  outlet  for  energy  and  develop  physical 
efficiency  and  adaptability  leading  to  mental  satisfaction.  There  should 
probably  be  emphasis  for  girls  chiefly  on  those  which  give  grace  and 
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coordinated  skill.  While  competition  is  desirable,  special  care  needs 
to  be  taken  to  avoid  strains  which  undermine  either  physical  develop- 
ment or  emotional  stability.  Team  games  organized  to  promote  the 
values  of  social  intercourse  rather  than  antagonisms  and  anti-social 
relationships  should  provide  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
cooperation,  loyalty,  comradeship,  sportsmanship,  leadership  and 
fellowship. 

The  creative  activities  also  have  a  widespread  appeal  not  only  for 
those  whose  physical  energy  is  not  equal  to  active  participation  in 
games  and  sports,  but  for  many  individuals  whose  tastes  and  interests 
are  in  these  rather  than  in  the  physical  fields.  Handcraft  not  only  gives 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  manual  skills  but  results  also  in  the 
creation  of  many  beautiful  objects.  Furthermore,  the  imagination  re- 
quired in  the  planning  of  handcraft  objects  and  the  discipline  of  the 
imagination  which  results  from  the  necessity  of  making  the  actual 
achievement  approximate  the  imagined  plan  are  of  genuine  develop- 
mental value.  The  values  in  music  too  are  well  known,  consisting  not 
only  in  beauty  through  voice  or  instrument,  but  also  in  the  emotional 
release  through  music  made  or  heard  and  in  the  splendid  social  unity 
which  can  result  from  ensemble  musical  activity.  Dramatics,  like 
music,  give  excellent  opportunity  for  creative  activity  especially  on 
the  part  of  young  men  and  young  women  together,  furnishing  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  mutual  acquaintance  and  understanding. 
It  also  provides  vicarious  experience  in  various  phases  of  character, 
in  sympathy,  in  understanding  and  doubtless  develops  a  poise  and 
control  which  are  of  course  of  definite  personal  value.  In  all  of  these 
creative  activities  the  great  opportunity  of  leadership  lies  in  so  guid- 
ing the  program  that  sound  taste  and  skills  are  developed.  Of  course 
all  of  these  activities  lay  important  foundations  for  the  wise  use  of 
leisure  and  for  fullness  of  living. 

Through  wholesome  social  contacts  young  girls  learn  to  be  at  ease 
under  all  circumstances  and  learn  to  enjoy  being  with  the  opposite 
sex  without  strain.  Older  girls  and  young  women  are  aided  in  meeting 
congenial  men  friends  and  are  given  opportunity  for  wholesome  com- 
radeship. The  more  social  relationships  formed  under  well  considered 
auspices,  the  fewer  will  be  those  made  in  roadhouses,  joy  rides  or 
ill-managed  dance  halls. 

In  mental  recreation,  too,  girls  find  opportunity  for  enjoyment, 
and  the  exercise  of  alertness,  keenness,  and  quick  comprehension.  Skill 
and  understanding  in  such  activities  provide  equipment  in  conversa- 
tion, in  social  situations,  which  are  of  genuine  value,  and  which 
enhance  the  enjoyment  of  books,  plays,  pictures.  It  is  a  resource  not 
only  for  social  life  but  also  for  individual  life  and  prepares  materially 
for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  happiness  in  old  age. 

Through  service,  girls  and  women  find  outlets  for  their  natural 
urge  to  take  care  of  and  help  somebody  or  something.  Well  organized 
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under  wise  leadership,  this  interest  in  caring  for  others  develops  social 
"understanding,  broadens  the  outlook,  quickens  the  sympathies,  and 
helps  girls  and  women  to  find  joy  in  altruistic  service.  Girls  and 
women  through  group  welfare  activities  can  avoid  developing  into 
self-centered  women,  unhappy  and  unpopular,  and  can  become  partici- 
pants in  the  civic  and  welfare  life  of  the  community. 

(V)  Age  Groups  and  Types 

Again  for  convenience  another  general  analysis  will  be  made  which 
must  not  be  considered  by  the  reader  as  a  hard  and  fast  arbitrary 
assignment  of  girls  into  age  groups  and  types  but  as  a  method  of  pre- 
senting activities  for  some  of  the  most  outstanding  groups  of  girls. 
In  the  succeeding  chapters  activities  and  methods  will  be  suggested 
for  girls  in  different  age  groups  and  in  some  instances  for  girls  of 
special  types.  Experienced  leaders  recognize  these  similar  groupings 
when  planning  programs  but  realize  that  there  are  exceptions  who 
do  not  fit  in,  round  pegs  in  square  holes,  so  to  speak,  and  also  gifted 
individuals  who  have  the  qualities  of  many  types. 

Through  many  years  we  have  used  girls'  names  when  referring  to 
various  age  groups  until  these  imaginary  girls  have  almost  acquired 
personalities  of  their  own.  Therefore,  may  we  present  for  your 
approval  our  typical  girls  and  their  approximate  ages  : 

Betty  the  Baby  (birth  to  nine  years). 
Peggy  the  Pre- Adolescent  (nine  to  twelve  years). 
Alice  the  Adolescent  (twelve  to  seventeen  years). 
Beatrice  the  Business  Girl  (seventeen  to  thirty  years). 
Ida  the  Industrial  Girl  (fourteen  to  thirty  years). 
Martha  the  Matron  (twenty-five  years  up). 

In  discussing  Alice,  Beatrice  and  Ida  we  find  that  these  have  such 
definite  likes  and  dislikes  that  we  must  subdivide  them  into  types, 
which  again  are  not  hard  and  fast  groups  but  merely  helpful  hints. 
Alice  and  Beatrice  may  be  thought  of  as  being  primarily  interested 
in  athletics,  creative  activities  or  social  affairs,  so  we  find  it  advisable 
to  suggest  activities  for  the  athletic,  creative  or  social  types.  Ida  seems 
to  fit  into  two  sub-groups,  the  athletic  or  the  social  type. 

There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  leaders  whether  we 
should  consider  as  two  distinct  groups  the  business  girl  and  the  indus- 
trial girl.  Certainly  we  should  not  enlarge  upon  any  natural  differ- 
ences, but  when  dealing  with  practical  recreation  problems  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  interests,  backgrounds  and  present 
occupations  of  typical  business  and  industrial  girls.  Only  by  recogniz- 
ing (though  never  mentioning  to  the  girls)  these  differences  can  we 
conduct  successful  programs  for  these  girls.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  different  types  of  girls. 


PART  I— ACTIVITIES 


Chapter  I 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  BETTY  THE  BABY 

Betty  is  between  birth  and  nine  years  of  age,  though  from  our 
standpoint  in  planning  a  program  of  organized  recreation  we  will 
concentrate  on  the  years  between  six  and  nine,  and  only  mention 
briefly  the  activities  of  children  below  that  period.  Ordinarily  a  rec- 
reation treatise  would  go  into  greater  detail  on  the  play  of  little  folk, 
but  in  this  book  we  will  pass  over  the  early  years  rather  rapidly 
because  up  to  about  six  years  play  for  girls  differs  from  that  of  boys 
verj'  little  in  content  or  method.  Usually  both  sexes  play  together 
constantly,  having  similar  physical  abilities  and  interests,  so  that  a 
program  planned  for  one  sex  only  is  not  particularly  necessary.  Even 
up  to  about  twelve  years  there  is  little  apparent  difference  in  physical 
ability  between  boys  and  girls.  However,  starting  at  about  the  sixth 
year  differences  in  interests  begin  to  appear,  especially  in  the  dramatic 
or  imaginative  play,  as  for  example  when  the  boy  plays  fireman  and 
the  girl  plays  house.  These  diverging  and  broadening  interests  indicate 
that  we  must  provide  a  program  suited  to  each  stage  of  Betty's  devel- 
opment, a  program  in  which  the  boy  of  the  same  age  frequently  par- 
ticipates, but  which  is  planned  to  bring  to  the  girl  immediate  satisfac- 
tions and  to  prepare  her  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  future.  Many 
organizations  segregate  girls  instead  of  conducting  as  many  activities 
as  possible  for  boys  and  girls  together.  This  separation  is  in  part  due 
perhaps  to  a  puritanical  heritage,  and  in  part  to  such  factors  as  facili- 
ties, safety,  and  the  inability  of  inexperienced  leaders  to  cope  with 
the  additional  problems  which  sometimes  arise. 

In  order  to  help  us  visualize  these  dominant  interests  of  girls  of 
different  ages  and  types,  diagrams  are  included  in  this  (see  Figure  5) 
and  the  four  succeeding  chapters  which  are  merely  suggestive,  based 
on  the  author's  opinions  gathered  through  many  years  of  close  asso- 
ciation with  and  study  of  girls  and  their  interests.  These  diagrammatic 
interest  ranges  are  therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  factual  studies,  but 
show  rather  how  girls  of  certain  ages  or  types  seem  to  spend  their 
leisure  time  when  free  to  choose  as  they  wish. 

Since  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  age  period  is  ceaseless 
activity,  most  of  the  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  physical  program, 
although  the  other  forms  of  recreation  are  by  no  means  neglected, 
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During  this  age  Betty  is  learning  to  know  herself  and  the  world 
around  her.  Since  she  is  growing  and  learning  so  rapidly,  her  tastes 
change  often,  so  we  must  divide  this  childhood  period  into  four  sec- 
tions, roughly,  from  birth  to  creeping,  creeping  to  three  years,  three 
to  six  years,  and  six  to  nine  years.  The  first  three  sections  will  be 
treated  briefly  to  form  a  background  for  the  more  detailed  activities 
for  Betty  from  six  to  nine  years. 


Birth  to  Creeping 

From  birth  to  creeping,  Betty,  who  is  entirely  individualistic, 
spends  most  of  her  waking  hours  in  sensory  and  motor  control  plays ; 
that  is,  in  activities  which  experiment  with  sight,  sound,  taste,  smell 
and  touch  senses,  and  especially  with  the  kinetic  sense  of  muscle  move- 
ment, placement  and  coordination.  She  is  gregarious  as  are  all  human 
beings,  does  not  like  to  be  entirely  alone,  but  will  often  play  quietly 
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for  hours  if  she  knows  some  loved  one  is  near  by.  The  plays  of  this 
self -finding  and  testing  period  cannot  be  classified  as  readily  as  later 
play  activities.  They  are  almost  entirely  physical,  individual  in  type, 
using  large  muscle  groups,  because  fine  muscle  coordinations,  as  well 
as  reasoning,  creative  powers  or  social  desires  have  not  yet  been 
developed. 

Her  play  consists  of  motor  and  sensory  experimentation ;  the  first 
characterized  by  random  movements  of  the  head,  arms,  hands,  fingers, 
legs,  feet,  toes,  and  manipulation  of  objects  such  as  rattles,  toys  and 
spoons;  the  second,  sensory  experiments  with  sight  by  trying  to  keep 
bright  moving  objects  in  the  line  of  vision ;  with  sound,  trying  to  locate 
sources  of  pleasing  noises,  or  learning  the  results  of  striking  with  a 
spoon,  or  rattle,  or  by  vocal  eiforts ;  with  taste  by  putting  everything 
in  the  mouth;  by  touch  through  random  motions;  and  perhaps  by 
smell. 

Creeping  to  Three  Years 

From  creeping  to  three  years  this  motor  and  sensory  experimenta- 
tion continues.  To  motor  play  are  added  activities  with  others  (such 
as  "Pat  a  Cake,"  "This  Little  Pig  Went  to  Market,"  "Peek  a  Boo," 
"Ride  a  Cock  Horse"  and  other  finger  plays)  ;  manipulation  of  .objects 
(large  light  blocks,  moving  toys,  buckets,  wooden  shovels,  spoons,  and 
other  sand  toys  and  household  utensils,  bean  bags,  large  balls,  sticks, 
stones,  bright  colored  bits  of  cloth,  paper  or  crockery  and  sand  and 
water)  ;  exercises  on  apparatus  (climbing,  grasping,  crawling,  using 
bars  of  crib  and  bed,  furniture,  stairs,  railings)  or  using  adults  as 
apparatus  (for  swinging,  hanging  or  skin  the  cat).  The  most  impor- 
tant development  of  this  period  is  locomotion,  moving  from  place  to 
place  (walking,  running,  creeping,  crawling,  climbing,  rolling),  some- 
times with  obstacles  (hillsides,  banks,  copings,  steps,  curbs,  walls, 
fences,  fallen  trees),  also  with  apparatus  (kiddie  cars  or  wagons), 
sometimes  to  music,  also  when  possible  in  water,  snow,  dead  leaves, 
sand  or  on  ice.  To  the  sensory  play  of  the  infant  age  is  added  repeti- 
tion of  Mother  Goose  and  other  rhymes,  and  noise  making  with  appa- 
ratus (whistles,  triangles  and  other  rhythm  band  instruments). 

So  that  Betty  may  develop  her  full  powers  of  bodily  control  she 
should  be  sensibly  dressed  for  activity,  in  sturdy  play  clothes,  which 
permit  freedom  of  motion  and  which  may  be  soiled  without  displeas- 
ing Mother.  Betty  should  also  have  a  play  place  with  furniture  and 
objects  which  she  cannot  harm  (or  be  harmed  thereby)  with  rounded 
edges,  smooth  surfaces  without  sharp  projections ;  light  in  weight  and 
not  too  small  or  too  large  for  little  hands.  Toys  should  be  as  indestruc- 
tible and  washable  as  possible  and  of  the  '  *  do  with, ' '  educational  type 
rather  than  the  mechanical.  Betty  needs  four  or  five  hours'  outdoor 
play  every  day,  with  varied  opportunities  especially  for  locomotive 
experimentation. 
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For  sensory  play  she  needs  to  hear  well  modulated  voices  and  good 
music  with  definite  rhythm;  see  and  handle  bright  colored  objects, 
and  experience  varied  taste,  touch  and  smell  sensations  through  famili- 
arity with  household  articles.  If  Betty  does  not  secure  this  training 
under  normal  happy  home  conditions,  she  should  receive  it  in  a  day 
nursery,  nursery  school,  playground  or  settlement  house.  Only  through 
these  experiments  will  she  learn  the  lessons  of  bodily  control  and 
sense  perception  so  necessary  to  her  in  later  life. 

Three  to  Six  Years 

From  three  to  six  years  the  play  continues  the  motor  and  sensory 
experimentation  of  the  early  years,  largely  through  the  fantastic  play 
of  this  age  period.  Betty,  though  still  individualistic,  now  begins  to 
play  with  others,  either  real  or  imaginary,  animate  or  inanimate  play- 
mates. A  dog  may  be  another  child  or  a  baby;  a  chair  may  be  an 
ogre ;  a  stick  becomes  in  turn  a  nurse,  a  tree,  or  an  old  witch.  Betty 
plays  for  hours  with  imaginary  companions,  or  with  other  children 
in  small  groups  of  changing  and  indefinite  numbers.  Again  she  is 
happiest  when  she  knows  Mother  or  some  loved  one  is  nearby.  Since 
many  of  her  powers  are  beginning  to  develop  we  can  start  discuss- 
ing her  activities  under  the  headings  of  physical,  creative,  social, 
mental  and  service  activities. 

Physical  activities  for  this  period  may  be  divided  into  individual 
and  group  play.  In  the  first  classification  the  motor  experimentation 
and  self -testing  exercises  of  the  younger  child  are  continued,  first  with 
self,  second  with  objects,  third  with  apparatus  and  fourth  through 
locomotion. 

The  self  play  activities  are  best  illustrated  by  the  imaginative  play  in 
which  Betty  pretends  she  is  a  eat,  bird  or  butterfly.  Joseph  Lee  says  this  is 
the  age  of  impersonation.  Constant  bodily  exercise  is  gained  through  stoop- 
ing, stretching,  curling  up,  climbing,  hopping,  jumping  in  these  drama- 
tizations. 

Manipulation  is  the  second  type  of  activity  which  Betty  enjoys  alone. 
Hours  are  spent  playing  with  the  common  household  objects  and  the  toys 
mentioned  for  the  earlier  age,  in  arranging  them  or  in  throwing  or  striking, 
catching,  carrying,  digging,  and  in  imitation  such  as  sweeping  or  washing. 

Apparatus  stunts  form  the  third  group  of  individual  play  and  include 
climbing,  hanging,  balancing,  swinging,  sliding,  using  the  common  things 
found  in  and  about  the  home,  also  bars,  poles,  low  slides,  swings,  seesaws, 
trees  or  artificial  devices  for  climbing,  also  adults  used  as  apparatus. 

The  fourth  way  in  which  Betty  plays  alone  is  through  locomotion,  again 
often  imitative,  walking,  skipping,  sliding,  turning,  or  with  obstacles  or  aids, 
climbing,  balancing,  pushing,  or  using  common  things  mentioned  before  or 
tricycles,  scooters,  carts  or  wheelbarrows.  Sometimes  Betty  enjoys  moving  to 
music,  and  when  conditions  permit  she  scampers  through  the  water,  sand, 
dead  leaves  or  snow,  or  slides  on  the  ice.  Betty  enjoys  these  different  forms 
of  play  by  herself  and  needs  no  companions. 
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In  addition  to  the  individual  self -testing  activities  just  mentioned,  Betty 
for  the  first  time  enjoys  play  with  other  children  of  her  own  age.  This  group 
play  usually  consists  of  either  random,  and  later  purposeful  motor  activities 
such  as  were  just  mentioned  under  individual  exercises,  now  done  by  groups 
of  children  (for  example,  pretending  to  be  bees,  animals  in  a  circus  or  wind- 
mills), or  formal  games  such  as  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell."  These  are  seldom 
natural  to  such  young  children  unless  taught  them  by  older  girls  or  adults, 
and  we  are  therefore  including  them  in  the  section  on  activities  for  the  six 
to  nine  year  age,  soon  to  be  discussed  in  detail. 

The  Creative  activities  form  the  next  large  group  of  ways  in  which 
Betty,  age  three  to  six,  plays  and  thus  learns  by  doing.  These  consist 
of  handcraft,  music  and  dramatics. 

Handcraft  for  little  untrained  hands  must  consist  of  random,  almost  sweep- 
ing movements,  such  as  sand  and  snow  play;  spontaneous  crude  drawing  or 
coloring  with  pencil,  crayon,  chalk  on  blackboard  or  large  paper,  very  simple 
paper  folding,  cutting,  or  pasting;  modeling,  usually  under  adult  direction, 
using  wax  or  clay;  spontaneous  construction  using  blocks,  overturned  furni- 
ture or  boxes;  and  collecting  anything  bright  or  colored  and  precious  for  the 
moment,  though  quickly  forgotten. 

Music  for  three-  to  six-year-olds  must  be  simple  and  have  a  definite 
rhythm.  This  includes  spontaneous  chanting  or  singing  simple  children's 
songs  in  imitation  of  older  girls  or  under  adult  direction,  and  also  the  sing- 
ing games  as  listed  in  the  section  on  group  games  for  six-  to  nine-year-olds. 
Another  form  of  music  for  little  girls  is  spontaneous  sound  making,  using 
sticks,  cutlery  or  almost  any  article.  Rhythm  bands,  under  adult  direction, 
foster  this  desire  to  make  noises,  teaching  Betty  to  beat  time  and  move  in 
rhythm.  Even  at  this  age  a  child  should  hear  good  music  of  a  lighter  type, 
such  as  folk  songs  and  dances,  simple  minuets  and  gavottes  rather  than  only 
ponderous  marches  or  modern  popular  music.  Betty  should  be  encouraged  to 
accompany  the  better  forms  of  music  through  motions,  chanting  or  beating 
time  on  soft  sounding  instruments  such  as  rattles,  triangles,  cereal  boxes  and 
sticks,  crockery,  bowls,  or  glasses  partly  filled  with  water.  We  can  and  should 
control  her  experiments  and  develop  her  taste  in  music  by  having  only  pleas- 
ant sounding  instruments  available  and  keeping  away  discordant  noise  makers. 

Dramatics  form  the  third  method  of  creative  expression  and  for  three-  to 
six-year-olds  should  consist  largely  of  imaginative  play,  stories  and  poems 
and  dramatizations  of  these. 

The  spontaneous  imaginative  play  of  these  little  folks  should  be  encour- 
aged in  a  quiet  spot  with  or  without  human  playmates.  This  is  the  start  of 
the  doll  playing  age.  Heretofore  dolls  were  just  objects  to  be  handled,  sucked 
or  thrown  like  any  other  thing  on  which  Betty  could  lay  her  hands.  Now  dolls 
have  assumed  personalities  and  become  actors  in  the  imitative  play  of  the 
child,  to  be  scolded,  spanked,  doctored,  bathed,  just  as  Betty  herself  ife  treated. 
Lee  says  this  is  the  period  of  fighting,  nurture,  rhythm,  creative  curiosity, 
and  social  membership  plays.  At  this  age  accessories  are  not  important. 
Everything  lacking  is  supplied  by  imagination.  Thus  we  find  Betty  playing 
with  make-believe  friends,  animals,  tea  sets,  in  a  play  house  under  the  dining 
room  table.  Betty  and  her  real  or  imaginary  friends  are  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves. No  audience  is  necessary  or  desirable. 
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Stories  and  poems  should  play  an  important  part  in  Betty's  play  time. 
Either  she  listens  to  someone  read  or  tell  children's  stories  and  recite  poems, 
or  she  does  so  herself.  Sometimes,  because  of  her  vivid  imagination,  she  con- 
fuses truth  with  fiction  and  so  is  often  accused  of  exaggerating  or  lying  when 
she  is  expected  to  be  telling  the  truth. 

Story  plays  and  the  dramatization  of  poems  and  stories  should  be  done 
by  the  children  alone,  rather  than  under  adult  direction.  A  leader  or  a  mother 
can  do  much  by  actual,  or  better  still,  by  wordless  suggestions.  For  example, 
she  may  persuade  the  children  to  dramatize  all  by  themselves  a  certain 
favorite  story  as  a  surprise  for  her  or  father  or  some  other  important  per- 
son. If  this  is  not  enough,  she  may  offer  other  helpful  ideas,  for  staging, 
settings,  furniture,  properties  or  costumes.  She  should,  however,  leave  the 
children  absolutely  alone  in  working  out  their  own  dramatization.  A  costume 
box,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  cast  off  apparel,  trinkets  and  properties  is  a 
constant  invitation  to  Betty  to  dramatize  her  favorite  stories,  poems,  or  life 
situations. 

Children's  playlets,  fantasies  and  pageants  need  adult  direction  and 
rightfully  belong  in  the  section  on  activities  for  nine-year-olds  and  over  and 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  Section  B,  3. 

Social  recreation  is  only  a  minor  activity  for  three-  to  six-year-olds. 

Since  Betty  is  gregarious  but  not  yet  socialized,  still  individualistic,  she 
is  not  especially  interested  in  social  events,  except  from  a  selfish  standpoint — 
what  she  will  get  out  of  it,  such  as  the  gifts  she  receives  if  she  has  a  birth- 
day party,  or  the  food  which  is  served  if  she  attends  one.  Since  this  is  the 
period  of  impersonation  and  of  play  with  small  groups,  the  most  successful 
parties  are  those  which  avoid  the  evils  of  birthday  parties,  over-excitement, 
strange  people,  uncomfortable  "dressed-up"  clothes,  and  many  parental 
admonitions  on  how  and  how  not  to  behave.  Social  events  for  three-  to  six- 
year-old  girls  should  consist  of  informal  small  groups  of  well-acquainted 
children  of  the  same  age,  and  be  devoted  to  imaginative  play  of  their  own; 
a  make-believe  tea  party,  perhaps,  unhindered  by  adult  suggestions  except 
that  mother  supplies  lemonade  and  cookies  at  the  psychological  moment.  Any 
unaccustomed  games,  especially  those  unsuited  for  this  age  group,  tend  to 
confuse  and  worry  Betty  rather  than  entertain  her  and  her  friends. 

Betty  should  join  the  older  children  and  parents  in  family  fun  such  as 
parties,  dinners,  teas,  picnics  for  at  least  a  few  minutes,  so  that  she  may 
learn  about  these  activities  and  add  them  to  her  fund  of  imitative  events. 
Thus  through  her  own  play  she  will  learn  many  of  the  social  graces  of  adults 
which  will  aid  her  when  she  really  becomes  interested  in  social  activities. 

Mental  recreation  is  also  of  small  importance  for  this  age,  compared  with 
the  physical  and  creative  activities. 

Betty  is  gaining  knowledge  by  the  best  process,  learning  by  doing.  She  is 
becoming  acquainted  with  differences  in  colors,  sizes,  shapes,  weights,  meas- 
ures and  texture  by  manipulation;  with  rhythm  and  sound  and  creative 
activities  especially  through  imaginative  play.  Through  her  physical  activities 
she  is  learning  coordination  and  the  differences  in  speed,  height,  and  distance. 
Through  social  activities  she  is  learning  to  live  peaceably  with  others.  Some- 
times through  adult  leadership  she  learns  to  count,  to  recite  poems  by  rote 
or  tell  stories,  or  sing  or  dance.  But  all  this  can  come  later.  Occasionally 
there  is  interest  in  simple  puzzles,  word  or  guessing  games  such  as  the  older 
girls  enjoy.   (See  Sections  C  and  D  of  this  and  other  chapters).  One  of  the 
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outstanding  phases  of  this  age  is  Betty's  mental  curiosity,  resulting  in 
innumerable  questions  on  every  conceivable  subject  which  should  be  care- 
fully answered  even  by  busy  parents. 

Service  for  three-  to  six-year-old  Betty  takes  the  form  of  helping  mother 
and  doing  things  for  herself  instead  of  depending  on  another. 

She  can  run  errands  within  the  home,  help  mother  in  many  little  ways, 
keep  her  playthings  in  order,  help  dress  herself,  and  perhaps  make  very 
simple  favors,  gifts  or  decorations  for  forthcoming  holidays  or  parties. 

From  three  to  six  years  of  age  Betty  needs  to  develop  naturally, 
"unforced  by  too  much  adult  direction.  She  needs  the  home  surround- 
ings and  equipment  of  the  younger  children,  a  quiet  place  for  her 
imaginative  play  and  plenty  of  time  without  unnecessary  interrup- 
tions. Play  is  very  serious  business  for  six-year-olds.  Betty  needs  the 
experience  of  playing  with  other  children  of  her  age,  but  in  small 
informal  groups,  not  in  crowds  of  strangers. 

Especially  if  Betty  does  not  have  a  normal  home,  sufficient  indoor 
and  outdoor  play  space,  and  the  wise  leadership  of  intelligent  parents, 
she  should  have  play  opportunities  at  a  nursery,  nursery  school,  kin- 
dergarten, playground  or  settlement  house.  Play  leaders  of  this  age 
group  should  try  to  make  a  child's  play  easy  and  safe,  by  providing 
proper  supplies  and  a  remote  play  space  and  then  let  her  alone  as 
much  as  possible  except  for  occasional  suggestions  which  will  stimulate 
further  imaginative  play. 

It  seems  unwise  to  force  Betty  at  this  age  to  play  the  games  of 
older  girls  when  she  is  not  fitted  for  them  physically  or  psychologi- 
cally. If  that  forcing  process  is  continued  throughout  the  years,  as  it 
so  often  is,  we  frequently  find  Alice  at  sixteen  bored  and  blase.  Such 
a  girl  has  missed  the  gradual  unfolding  process  of  babyhood,  has  had 
no  normal  childhood  or  girlhood,  and  believes  that  she  already  has 
experienced  most  of  the  thrills  of  life.  For  that  reason  many  of  the 
activities  often  suggested  for  children  of  four  to  six  years  are  listed 
in  the  following  section  for  six-  to  nine-year-old  girls.  Let  us  not  force 
a  four-year-old  Betty  to  play  games  suited  to  seven-year-old  girls. 

Six  TO  Nine  Years 

From  six  to  nine  years  we  begin  the  true  organized  play  activities 
for  Betty.  Heretofore,  her  needs  and  interests  were  almost  identical 
with  those  of  a  boy  of  the  same  age,  except  that  he  was  interested  in 
more  daring  physical  activities,  in  toy  animals  and  soldiers  rather  than 
dolls,  and  in  construction  instead  of  housekeeping.    ■ 

Now  we  are  ready  to  consider  activities  for  Betty,  growing  from 
babyhood  into  girlhood,  who  from  about  six  years  until  nine  needs 
special  opportunities  for  the  development  of  her  own  play  impulses, 
and  organized  play  and  trained  leadership  in  preparation  for  the 
future.  Since  this  period  is  the  self-assertive  age,  the  "Big  Injun" 
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age  Lee  calls  it,  we  find  Betty  interested  in  the  traditional  games, 
taught  by  her  mother,  if  she  is  so  trained,  or  by  older  children  or  by 
a  teacher  or  play  leader  in  school,  playground,  community  center  or 
church.  The  playways,  heretofore  mostly  spontaneous  outgrowths  of 
Betty's  own  impulses,  now  become  definite  predetermined  recreation 
activities,  many  of  them  described  in  modern  books  and  pamphlets. 
In  this  book  the  most  popular  activities  for  the  various  age  groups 
will  be  described  briefly  and  others  mentioned.  It  might  be  advisable 
for  the  recreation  leader  of  any  age  groups  to  secure  the  following 
inexpensive  publications  if  the  larger  books  by  Bancroft,  Staley, 
Bowen  and  Mitchell,  and  other  authors  are  not  available.  (The  letters 
or  numbers  in  brackets  are  the  symbols  by  which  the  books  will  be 
indicated  throughout  this  book.) 

Booklets  every  recreation  leader  should  have : 

(55)         Twice  Fifty  Five  Games  with  Music $0.25 

(88)         Eighty  Eight  Successful  Play  Activities 60 

(R.A.)    Recreative  Athletics   1.00 

(R.G.)    Recreational  Games  and  Programs 50 

(R.R.)     Rural  and  Small  Community  Recreation 50 

(All  available  through  the  National  Recreation  Association.) 

In  addition  to  these,  Betty's  leaders  should  secure  the  following 
booklets : 

(S.M.)    Sand  Modeling   Manual $0,20 

(113)       A  Brief  Manual   of  Games  for   Organized  Play,   Children's 

Bureau  No.  113   .10 

(G,P.)      Games  and  Play  for  School  Morale 20 

A  complete  bibliography  of  these  and  more  expensive  books  men- 
tioned in  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  and  addresses  of  publishers  in  the  appendix. 

Note. — Throughout  this  book,  in  describing  games  most  suited  to  the 
various  age  groups,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  detailed  official  rules  if 
these  may  be  readily  secured  elsewhere.  From  the  brief  descriptions  given 
here  the  experienced  leader  can  make  her  own  local  rules.  Others  may  find  it 
advisable  to  refer  to  standard  rule  books. 

A.  Physical  Activities 

This  six-  to  nine-year  age  is  a  time  of  tremendous  physical  activity ; 
therefore  a  large  part  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  describing 
gamos  suited  to  Betty  at  this  age.  These  games  have  been  selected  not 
only  for  their  importance  to  Betty,  but  for  their  value  in  the  sports 
of  older  girls  and  in  social  recreation.  As  for  the  preceding  age  group 
and  throughout  the  book  the  physical  activities  will  be  discussed  under 
two  headings :  One,  Individual  Activities,  and  Two,  Group  Activities. 
A  third  classification.  Team  Activities,  does  not  apply  to  Betty  and  is 
not  included  in  this  chapter. 
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1.  Individual  or  Dual  Activities. — These  offer  great  satisfaction 
through  (a)  self -testing  events  and  through  (b)  game  skills.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  age-period  a  new  type  of  event  develops:  (e)  the  indi- 
vidual or  dual  game  such  as  jacks  or  hop  scotch,  and  (d)  contests, 
especially  races. 

a.  Motor  Experimentation,  Self-testing  Activities. 

(1)  With  self;  continued  as  in  former  years.  Also  with  mat  stunts 
such  as  forward  rolls,  head  stands  and  cartwheels.  (R.A.,  H.S.) 

(2)  With  others;  especially  adults,  continued  as  in  former  years. 
Also  in  dual  stunts  with  children  of  own  age  such  as  wheelbarrow  or 
elephant  walk.  (H.S.) 

(3)  With  objects;  as  before,  especially  games  equipment  such  as 
bean  bags,  balls,  sticks  and  the  ever  familiar  household  utensils,  sand, 
playthings  (S.M.,  88),  ''do  with"  toys. 

(4)  With  apparatus;  as  before,  especially  the  more  formal  play- 
ground equipment  such  as  swings,  see-saws,  slides,  horizontal  bars  of 
varying  heights,  natural  climbing  apparatus  such  as  trees,  or  man- 
made  equipment.  (Remember,  girls  and  boys  of  three  to  nine  years 
are  just  as  active  and  experimental  as  monkeys ;  therefore,  almost  any 
equipment  suited  to  a  monkey  cage  is  psychologically  fitted  to  this 
age-group.) 

(5)  Locomotion;  under  any  and  all  conceivable  conditions,  with 
or  without  hindrances, — hiking,  climbing,  balancing,  beam-walking 
on  formal  balance  boards  or  on  fallen  trees,  pipes,  curbs,  copings, 
railroad  tracks  or  fences ;  walking  on  stones  or  wood  or  not  stepping 
on  cracks  in  the  pavement ;  walking  backwards,  sliding  (winter  sports 
88),  hopping,  skipping,  jumping,  rope  jumping  (88),  hoop-rolling; 
or  with  aids  to  locomotion  such  as  scooters,  roller  or  ice  skates  (winter 
sports  88),  wagons  or  carts,  sleds,  skis;  also  wading  pool  play  and 
attempts  at  swimming;  also  locomotion  to  music  spontaneously  or  in 
rhythmics  classes  (see  standard  books  on  rhythms  for  children). 

b.  Games  Skills. — These  are  no  longer  random  motor  experimen- 
tation, but  purposeful  throwing  and  catching,  striking,  batting,  kick- 
ing, tossing  and  running — mostly  informally  in  imitation  of  older 
girls. 

c.  Individual  and  Dual  Games. — Interest  in  these  starts  about  the 
8th  or  9th  year  and  continues  into  the  next  age-period. 

Jacks  (88,  R.R.)  Household   Quoits    (N.R.A.   Bulletin 
Hop  Scotch  (88,  R.R.)  No.  2608) 

Hop  Scotch  Golf  (88)  Kick  Shuffle  (88) 

Hop  Scotch  Variations  (88)  Croquet  (Sp.  1) 

O'Leary  (88,  R.R.)  Rope  Jumping  (88,  R.R.) 

Bean  Bag  Games  (R.R.)  Pavement  Ball  (88) 

Horseshoes  (Sp.  2) 
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The  following  toss  games  (all  found  in  88)  are  suited  to  any  age 
group : 

Can  0  Double  Ringer  Tin  Can  Toss 

Do  Do  Baseball  Porch  Target  London 

Target  Ball 

d.  Contests. — These  also  start  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  and 
continue  into  the  next  age-period. 

Winter  Sports  (88,  R.A.)  Sled  Sliding  for  distance   (88) 

Push  and  Coast  (R.A.)  Sliding  for  distance  (no  skates)    (88, 

Races    (land,    water,   snow   and    ice,  R.A.) 

.    roller  skates) 

Races 

For  girls  of  all  ages  but  especially  interesting  to  Betty  and  Peggy 

— from  six  to  twelve  years. 

General  Description. — Two  or  more  girls  stand  behind  a  line.  At 
a  given  signal  they  proceed  in  the  certain  manner  to  a  line  thirty  or 
more  feet  distant  (or  they  go  to  a  line,  tree,  fence,  wall,  etc.),  touch 
it  and  return  to  the  starting  place.  The  girl  who  meets  all  the  require- 
ments and  crosses  the  finish  line  first,  wins.  The  distances  are  usually 
20  to  30  yards  for  Betty;  40  to  50  yards  for  Peggy;  50  to  60  yards 
for  Alice ;  50,  60  or  75  yards  for  Beatrice  and  Ida ;  20  to  30  yards  for 
Martha. 

FIELD  RACES  WITHOUT  EQUIPMENT 

Name  Method 

Dash  (Sp.  2)  Running. 

Hopping  Hopping  on  one  foot. 

Skipping  Skipping. 

Walking  Walking. 

Backwards  Walk  or  run  backwards. 

Imitative  walk  Imitate  birds,  scarecrows,  swimmers,  air- 

planes, etc. 

Partner  Walk  or  run,  link  arms  with  a  partner. 

Partners  forward  and  back  face      Walk,  link  arms  with  partner,  one  facing 

forward,  the  other  facing  backward. 

Chariot  Four  people  walking  or  running  abreast, 

arms  linked. 

Heel  and  toe  walk  Walk  placing  heel  against  toe  each  step; 

i.e.,  steps  are  only  as  long  as  foot. 

FIELD  RACES  WITH  EQUIPMENT 

Name    and    Lay-  Equipment  Method 

OUT  OF  Field 
Sack  Gunny    sack    for    each      Try  to  walk  or  run  in  sack, 

contestant. 
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Three-legged 


Jump  Rope 


Egg  and  Spoon 


Flag  and  Bottle 
(Place  two  sets 
of  three  bottles 
at  far  end  of 
race  track.) 


Potato  Race 
(Mark  for  each 
player  as  fol- 
lows :  5  yards 
from  starting 
line  mark  a  12 
inch  square.  5 
yards  further, 
mark  a  six  inch 
circle,  5  yards 
further  another 
6  inch  circle 
and  a  third  5 
yards  beyond 
the  second.) 

Peanut   (Same  as 
for  potato) 


Throw  and  Catch, 
also  called  Dash 
and  Throw 
(Stretch  a  rope 
across  race 
track  7  feet 
from  ground) 

Obstacle  (Indicate 
what  is  to  be 
done  and  where) 


Two  handkerchiefs  or 
cloth  bands  to  tie 
partners'  legs. 

Single  jump  rope. 


One  tablespoon  and 
boiled  or  china  egg 
or  ball  from  head  of 
a  sock  darner  for 
each  contestant. 

Three  flags,  six  soda 
pop  bottles  for  each 
contestant. 


3  wooden  cubes  of  2^2 
inches  or  3  potatoes 
for  each  contestant, 
placed  in  the  square 
at  the  start. 


3  peanuts  and  a  knife 
or  spoon  for  each 
contestant. 

One  ball  for  each  con- 
testant. 


The  same  obstacles  for 
each  contestant, 
boxes,  barrels,  mats, 
etc. 


Partners   inside  legs   tied   at 
ankles  and  above  knees. 


Run,  rope-jumping  continu- 
ously. 

Walk  or  run  while  balancing 
egg  on  spoon.  If  egg  is 
dropped  it  must  be  picked 
up  by  spoon  alone. 


Run  down;  using  one  hand 
only  transfer  flags,  one  at 
a  time  from  one  set  of 
bottles  to  other.  If  bottles 
upset,  use  only  one  hand  to 
right  them.  Run  back. 

Run,  pick  up  one  potato  from 
square,  place  in  first  circle, 
return  to  square  and  carry 
potato  to  second  circle  and 
return  for  a  third,  placing 
it  in  third  circle.  Run, 
touch  starting  line  then 
back  to  last  potato,  bring- 
ing it  and  others  in  one  at 
a  time  to  square,  then  run 
to  starting  line.  Potatoes 
may  not  be  dropped  or 
thrown. 


Same  as  potato,  picking  up 
peanut  with  knife  or  spoon. 


Run,  throw  ball  over  rope, 
catch  it  before  it  touches 
ground  (if  missed  continue 
until  successful)  then  re- 
turn to  starting  position. 


Climb,    crawl    through,    turn 
over,  etc.,  as  indicated. 
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All     Up     Indian      Three   Indian   clubs   or      Runner  runs  down,  transfers 


Club  (15  yards 
or  so  from  the 
starting  line 
draw  two  cir- 
cles for  each 
runner.) 

Scooter 


pop  bottles  or  sticks 
which  will  stand  on 
end  in  one  of  each 
pair  of  circles. 


One  for  each  contestant. 


clubs  with  one  hand,  one  at 
a  time,  to  other  circle,  and 
runs   back. 


SNOW  AND  ICE  RACES 


Name 

Equipment 

Method 

Sled  Coasting 

A    sled    for    each    con- 
testant. 

Run  25  feet,  then  coast  down 
hill. 

Sled  Swimming 

A    sled    for    each    con- 
testant. 

Girl  lies  on  sled,  pushing  with 
hands. 

Sled  Towing 

One  sled  for  each  pair. 

One  girl  pulls  another. 

Toboggan 

2  on  each  toboggan. 

Skateless  Race  on 
Ice 

A  regular  running  race. 

Skate  Forward 

Skates. 

Skate  forward. 

Skate  Backward 

Skates. 

Skate  backward. 

Pusher 

Partners,       one       with 
skates. 

Pushed  by  one  without  skates. 

Skating  Partners       Skates  for  each  girl. 

Straightaway  dash,  partners' 
hands  joined. 

Three-legged 

One   pair   skates,   extra 
straps  for  each  pair. 

Partners  inside  legs  without 
skates  strapped  together, 
skates  on  outside  feet. 

Chair 

One    kitchen    chair    for 
each  pair. 

One  sits  on  chair,  other  with 
skates  pushes. 

One  Skate 

One  skate  only. 

Forward. 

ROLLER   SKATING 

RACES 

Name 

Equipment 

Method 

Forward 

Skates.                               Skate  forward. 

Backward 

Skates.                               Skate  backward. 

Pusher 

Skates  for  one  girl.         Partners — one  on  skates  pushed  by 

one  without  skates. 

Partners 

Skates  for  both  girls.       Partners'  hands  joined. 

One  Skate 

One  skate  only.                 Forward. 

Three-legged 
Race 

One  pair  skates.                Part 

jo 

ners,  inside  feet  without  skates, 
ined    by    skate    strap — outside 

feet  with  skates. 
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SWIMMING  RACES  (Usually  20  yards  for  Betty  or  Peggy,  20  to  40  yards 

for  older  groups;  for  official  rules  see  Sp.  3) 
Dashes 


Breast 

Use  breast  stroke. 

Back 

Use  back  stroke. 

Free  Style 

Use  any  stroke. 

Legs  Only 

Use  legs  only. 

Feet  First 

Float  on  back,  skull,  moving 
feet  first. 

Lighted  Candle 

Each      contestant 
lighted  candle. 

has 

Swim,  keeping  candle  lighted. 

Balloon 

A  balloon  for  each. 

Swim,  blowing  balloon  ahead. 

Egg  and  Spoon 

An  egg 

(real  or  china) 

Swim,  balancing  egg  in  spoon. 

and     tablespoon     for 
each  contestant. 


If  lost,   dive  to  recover  it 
with  spoon  only. 


2.  Group  Activities. — These  suddenly  become  very  important  and 
change  rapidly  as  Betty  develops.  They  offer  vigorous  activity  to  any 
number ;  have  an  immediate,  often  dramatic  and  stimulating  interest ; 
are  readily  learned;  and  increase  rather  than  decrease  in  interest 
through  repetition.  They  afford  dramatic  expression,  rapid  but  simple 
and  abundant  action  giving  immediate  thrills  of  success,  thus  provid- 
ing coordinations  in  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  powers.  These 
games  impose  immediate  self-discipline,  sometimes  for  the  first  time 
on  Betty,  teaching  her  to  strive  hard,  play  fair,  accept  the  decisions 
of  playmates  or  the  umpire,  obey  the  rules  and  keep  the  spirit  of  the 
game.  Prom  these  traditional  activities,  Betty  gains  joy  in  playing 
the  game,  approbation  of  self  and  of  others  and  self-imposed  discipline 
which  is  ideal  training  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  There  are  any 
number  of  good  books  on  children 's  group  games.  If  the  reader  secures 
the  four  mentioned  most  often  in  these  references  (55,  G.P.,  113, 
E.G.),  she  will  have  a  handy  working  kit  at  little  expense,  not  only 
for  children's  games  but  for  social  recreation  for  all  ages  as  well. 

Since  there  are  so  many  good  group  games  they  will  be  discussed 
here  under  their  predominating  types :  a,  Singing ;  b,  Circle ;  c.  Active 
Hide-and-Seek;  d,  Finding  Place  or  Partner;  e,  Imitation  Observa- 
tion; f.  Object  Passing  or  Throwing;  g.  Chasing;  h.  Double  Group 
Game ;  i,  Rhythm. 

If  a  leader  learns  a  few  typical  games  and  then  associates  with 
these  many  others  played  in  a  similar  way,  she  can  carry  hundreds 
of  games  in  mind  (or  mentioned  in  a  small  notebook)  ready  for  instant 
use.  Please  note  that  many  of  these  group  games  are  also  interesting 
to  Peggy,  age  nine  to  twelve,  to  Martha,  and  in  many  cases  are  used 
for  social  recreation  as  mentioned. 
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a.  Singing  Games. — These  are  traditional  and  dramatic  and  are 
interesting  from  about  the  fifth  to  eighth  years.  Only  a  few  singing 
games  are  mentioned  here,  all  of  which  may  be  found  in  (55)  as  well 
as  in  many  other  good  books. 

Looby  Loo  Farmer  in  the  Dell 

I  See  You  Jolly  is  the  Miller 

Mulberry  Bush  Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie 

Hickory,  Dickory  Dock  Round  and  Round  the  Village 

Oats,  Peas,  Beans  The  Snail 

The  Muffin  Man  Nuts  in  May. 

b.  Circle  Games. — These  are  also  traditional  and  semi-dramatic 
and  are  especially  interesting  for  this  same  age-group,  five  to  eight 
years,  and  sometimes  for  older  groups.  Only  a  few  are  listed  here. 
Many  more  of  these  and  other  types  of  children's  games  may  be  found 
in  (113),  (G.P.),  (R.G.)  and  more  expensive  books.  These  circle 
games  will  be  subdivided  into:  (1)  Rhythmic,  (2)  Chasing,  (3)  Tag, 
(4)  Blindfold,  (5)  Jumping  or  Agility,  (6)  Ball  or  Object.  In  every 
case,  all  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  facing  in,  usually  with  hands 
joined  unless  otherwise  noted.  Usually  one  person  is  "it." 

(1)  Rhythmic  Circle  Games  for  Five-  and  Six- Year-Olds.  Exam- 
ples of  this  type  are : 

The  Leaves  (G.P.)  See-Saw,  Marjory  Daw  (G.P.) 

Hickory,   Dickory    Dock    (G.P.)       Round    and    Round    Went    the    Gallant 

Ship   (G.P.) 

(2)  Chasing  Circle  Games  for  Six-  to  Nine- Year-Olds. 

Drop  the  Handkerchief: 

"It"  has  a  handkerchief  or  other  object  which  she  carries  as  she  walks 
around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  dropping  it  quietly  behind  some  plaj'er. 
"It"  runs  around  the  circle,  chased  by  the  one  who  picked  up  the  handker- 
chief. If  "it"  reaches  the  vacant  place  before  being  tagged,  she  is  safe  and 
the  other  player  becomes  "it."  If  tagged,  "it"  drops  the  handkerchief 
behind  someone  else. 

Other  circle  chasing  games  are: 

Cat  and  Rat  (113,  G.P.)  Beetle  Goes  Round  (G.P.) 

Slap  Jack  (G.P.)  or  Howdy  (R.G.)  or 

Run  For  Your  Supper  (G.P.)  Swat  to  the   Right    (G.P.) 

Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep  also   called 

Rag  Tag  (R.G.)  Swat  Tag  (R.G.) 

(3)  Circle  Tag  Games  for  Six-  to  Nine-Year-Olds. 

Hand  Tag  (Also  called  Slap  Hands  or  Hot  Hands — good  for  social  recrea- 
tion for  matrons)  : 

"It"  stands  in  middle,  all  others  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  circle, 
hands  held  forward,  waist  high,  palms  up.  "It"  tries  to  slap  player's 
hands  before  the  latter  drops  them  to  sides  or  turns  them  over,  knuckles 
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up.  If  successful,  "it"  takes  player's  place  in  the  group  and  the  latter 

becomes  "it." 
Frog  in  the  Sea : 

"It"  is  the  frog,  sitting  in  the  center,  feet  crossed,  tailor  fashion.  Other 

players  approach  saying,  "Frog  in  the  sea,  can't  catch  me,"  teasing  him. 

Frog  tries  to  tag  players  and  if  successful  they  change  places.  Frog  may 

not  move  from  his  place. 
Other  circle  tag  games  are : 

Charley  Over  the  Water  (113,  G.P.)       Give  and  Take  (R.G.) 

Bear  in  the  Ring  (G.P.)  (good  for  social  recreation) 

Hit  the  Hub  (R.G.)  Slap  Jack  (R.G.) 

(good  for  social  recreation) 

(4)  Circle  Blindfold  Games  for  Five-  to  Ten- Year-Olds. — In  all 
these  games  great  care  must  be  taken  to  use  a  clean  handkerchief  for 
each  child;  otherwise,  serious  diseases  may  be  passed  from  one  to 
another.  Large  paper  handkerchiefs  or  napkins  are  ideal.  One  person 
is  "  it, "  blindfolded  in  the  center. 

Blind  Man's  Buff : 

The  players  move  around  until  "it"  claps  his  hands  three  times  and 
points  toward  someone  in  the  circle.  The  player  to  whom  "it"  points  steps 
into  the  circle  and  dodges  the  blind  man  who  is  trying  to  catch  her.  If 
successful,  "it"  must  guess  correctly  whom  she  has  caught  and  then 
change  places.  If  incorrect  or  if  the  blind  man  pointed  to  an  empty  space, 
the  game  is  repeated. 

Other  blindfold  games  are: 
Animal  Blind  Man's  Buff 
French  Blind  Man's  Buff 
Jacob  and  Rachel 

(5)  Circle  Jumping  or  Agility  Games  for  Seven-  to  Twelve-Year- 
Olds. 

Hop  Toads    (Also  called  Jumping  Circle,  Indian  Dance    (G.P.)   and  Jump 

the  Shot)  (R.G.) 

Good  for  adult  gym  classes.  One  person  in  center  who  can  successfully 

swing  a  soft  15-foot  rope  with  bean  bags  or  other  soft  weight  on  end.  As 

the  rope  approaches  them,  swinging  in  an  ever-widening  circle,  the  players 

jump.  If  they  miss  they  drop  out  of  circle.  Survivor  swings  rope  next 

time. 
Indian  Club  Wrestle  (R.G.)   (Also  called  Poison  Snake)   (R.G.) 

Good  for  adult  gym  classes.  Half  a  dozen  Indian  clubs  (or  a  bundle 

of  15-inch  sticks,  tied  near  one  end)  are  placed  upright  in  circle.  Players 

join  hands  around  these  clubs,  endeavoring  to  pull  their  neighbors,  causing 

them  to  upset  the  clubs  without  being  forced  to  upset  one  themselves. 

When  a  player  knocks  down  a  club  or  bundle,  she  must  set  it  up  and  drop 

out  of  the  circle.  Surviving  player  wins. 
Other  circle  agility  games  are: 

Jack  Be  Nimble  (G.P.)   (five  and  six  years  only). 

Game  for  alertness  (G.P.) 

Where's  My  Chair  (R.G.)   (good  for  social  recreation). 
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(6)  Circle  Ball  or  Object  Games  for  Seven- Year-Olds  Up  (good 
for  social  recreation). 

Poison  (R.G.) : 

Three  or  more  objects  given  to  different  players  who  pass  them  quickly 

when  leader  says  "go."  When  leader  says  "stop"  each  player  having  an 

object  in  her  possession  must  drop  out  of  the  game.   Surviving  player 

wins. 
Touch  Game  (G.P.) : 

Ball  or  other  object  is  passed  rapidly  around  circle.  "It"  in  center  tries 

to  tag  a  player  when  in  possession  of  object.  If  successful,  they  change 

places. 
Center  Catch  Ball  (Also  called  Flying  Ball)   (G.P.,  113)  : 

Object  is  thrown.  "It"  tries  to  catch  it.  If  successful,  the  one  who  last 

touched  the  object  changes  places  with  her. 
Other  circle  ball  or  object  games  are: 

Circle  Stride  Ball  (G.P.) 

Call  Ball  (113,  G.P.) 

Circle  Kick  Ball  (R.G.) 

c.  Active  Hide  and  Seek  Games. — These  are  also  traditional  and 
semi-dramatic  for  six-  to  nine-years-olds,  offering  opportunities  for 
judgment,  restraint  and  daring.  One  child  is  '*it,"  standing  counting 
at  and  facing  a  tree,  fence  or  other  base,  while  the  other  players  hide. 

I  Spy: 

"It"  counts  aloud  by  fives  to  one  hundred,  then  calls  "Ready,  here  I 
come."  She  leaves  the  base,  searching  for  the  players.  "It"  says,  "I  spy 
Mary,  etc."  when  she  sees  her  and  runs  back  to  tag  the  base.  If  a  player 
runs  in  to  base  before  "it"  can  tag  it,  she  is  "free."  The  first  person  caught 
starts  a  new  game.  If  "it"  fails  to  catch  somebody,  she  is  "it"  again. 

Other  active  hide  and  seek  games  are: 
Still  Pond  (113) 

Huckle  Buckle  Bean  Stalk  (G.P.) 
Ten  Steps  (G.P.) 

d.  Finding  a  Place  or  a  Partner  (for  seven-year-olds  up). — Most 
of  these  are  good  social  recreation  games.  In  practically  every  case, 
there  is  one  more  player  than  corner,  place  or  seat. 

Squirrel  and  Tree  (113,  G.P.,  R.G.) : 

Players  in  groups  of  four — one  a  squirrel,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
three  forming  the  tree;  one  extra  squirrel  without  a  tree.  Leader  claps 
hands.  All  squirrels  run  for  other  trees,  odd  one  trying  to  find  a  tree. 
The  one  left  out  is  the  odd  squirrel. 

Other  games  of  this  type  are  (all  good  for  social  recreation)  : 
Going  to  Jerusalem  (113)  Numbers  Change  (R.G.) 

Changing  Seats  (G.P.)  Jolly  is  the  Miller  (G.P.) 

Trip  Around  the  World  (G.P.)     Hook  On  (R.G.) 
Grand  Right  and  Left  (G.P.)        Promenade  or  Popularity  (R.G.) 
Changing  Places  (G.P.)  Water  Sprite  (113) 
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e.  Imitation — Observation  Games  (for  seven-year-olds  up). — Good 
games  for  social  recreation  or  women's  gymnasium  classes.  In  most 
of  these  games,  the  players  follow  the  leader  in  certain  things  and 
the  leader  tries  to  catch  the  players,  causing  them  to  make  an  error. 
Anyone  who  makes  a  mistake  is  out  of  the  game,  and  the  survivors 
win. 

I  Say  Stoop  (113,  G.P.) : 

Leader  says,  "I  say  stoop,"  and  stoops  and  rises  quickly.  Players  do 
likewise.  When  leader  says,  "I  say  stand,"  stooping  and  rising  as  before, 
players  are  supposed  to  remain  standing. 
Do  This,  Do  That: 

Same  as  above,  leader  says,  "Do  this,"  imitating  anything.  If  leader 
says,  "Do  that,"  players  are  supposed  to  remain  still. 
Simon  Says  (G.P.) : 

As  above,  leader  must  say  first,  "Simon  says,"  do  this,  do  that.  If  she 
doesn't  say,  "Simon  says,"  players  are  supposed  to  remain  still. 
Ducks  Fly  (G.P.) : 

Leader  mentions  anything  that  flies,  waving  arms  as  flying.  If  leader 
mentions  something  which  cannot  fly,  at  same  time  waving  arms,  players 
are  supposed  to  remain  still. 
On  the  Bank,  In  the  Pond  (G.P.) : 

Draw  two  lines  representing  a  brook  or  pond.  Leader  says,  "In  the 
pond,"  and  players  jump  to  stand  between  the  lines;  vice  versa  for,  "On 
the  bank."  If  players  already  in  the'  jipnd  are  told  "In  the  pond"  by  the 
leader,  they  are  supposed  to  remain  motionless.' 
Other  games  of  this  type  are : 

Wee    Bologna   Man    (G.P.)     (five   to   nine     Wind  Blows  (G.P.) 

years  only)  •   , 

I  Saw  (G.P.)    (five  to  nine  years  only)  Follow  the  Leader   (G.P.) 

f.  Object  Pass  or  Throwing  Games  (for  seven-year-olds  up). — 
Good  for  social  recreation  or  women's  gymnasium  classes.  Center 
Catch  Ball  (113)  or  Flying  BaU  (G.P.),  Touch  Game  (G.P.)  and 
Poison  (R.G.)  were  described  under  circle  ball  games  in  this  chapter. 

Fox  and  Squirrel  (113) : 

One  object  (squirrel)  is  passed  rapidly  zig-zag  down  a  double  line 
followed  immediately  by  another  (fox)  while  others  are  passed  down 
other  double  lines.  Players  try  to  keep  squirrel  from  being  caught  by  the 
fox  and  have  their  line  finish  first. 

Pass  Around  (G.P.) : 

All  players  standing  in  one  circle,  numbered ;  odds  belong  to  one  team, 
evens  to  other.  On  opposite  sides  of  circle  one  player  from  each  team 
holds  a  ball  or  object.  These  objects  are  passed  rapidly,  only  to  team- 
mates, continuously  around  the  circle.  The  team  which  passes  its  object 
so  it  catches  up  to  its  opponent  wins. 

Other  games  of  this  type  are : 

Bean  Bag  Group  Games  (113,  R.G.)      Hoop  Game  (G.P.) 
Day  of  Week  (G.P.)  Comer  Spry  (G.P.) 

Teacher  and  Class  (G.P.)  Guess  Who  (G.P.) 

Handkerchief  (G.P.)  Call  Ball   (G.P.) 
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g.  Chasing  Games. — Some  of  these  games  which  are  often  played 
by  Peggy  also  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  girls  from  six  to  nine 
years,  for  this  is  truly  the  run-around  age.  These  games  provide  for 
sudden  bursts  of  vigorous  activity  interspersed  with  rest  periods — also 
giving  the  excitement  of  pursuit  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Betty  the 
Baby,  teaching  courage,  daring,  initiative  and  individual  strategy. 
These  chasing  games,  which  also  may  be  played  in  the  snow,  are  sub- 
divided into  (1)  General,  (2)  Tag,  (3)  Three-Deep  Type,  (4)  Open 
Space  Chasing  (Pom  Pom  Pullaway  type). 

(1)  General  Chasing  Games. 

Maze  Tag  (113)    (G.P.),  Street  and  Alley  (G.P.),  Fox  and  Hound  (G.P.) 
(R.G.),  also  good  for  social  recreation: 

Arrangement:  One  is  "it"  (the  policeman  or  the  hound),  another  is 
being  chased  (the  thief  or  the  fox).  All  other  players  stand  in  ranks  and 
files  about  three  feet  apart,  hands  joined  sideways.  Those  running  may 
not  go  under  the  out-stretched  arms  of  other  players. 

Method:  At  the  leader's  command  of,  "Left  face,"  or  "Right  face," 
or  "Street,"  or  "Alley,"  or  "Change,"  the  players  make  a  quarter  turn, 
thus  causing  those  running  to  go  in  the  new  open  passageways.  The  com- 
mands to  change  are  given  often.  If  the  runner  is  tagged,  two  new  players 
are  taken  from  the  ranks,  the  runners  taking  their  vacant  places. 

Snatch  the  Handkerchief  (113),  Club  Snatch  (G.P.),  Steal  the  Handkerchief 
(G.P.) : 

Arrangement :  A  goal  is  marked  off  at  each  end  of  the  play  area  and 
a  handkerchief,  Indian  club,  bean  bag,  stick  or  other  object  is  placed  in 
the  center.  Players  are  divided  into  two  teams  each  numbered  consecutively 
from  one,  standing  behind  their  own  goal  line. 

Method:  A  leader  calls  a  number,  say,  "Seven."  Both  number  seven 
girls  come  out,  each  endeavoring  to  snatch  the  object  and  return  safely 
to  her  goal  line  without  being  tagged.  If  successful,  her  team  gets  one 
point.  The  object  is  replaced  and  the  game  continues.  The  team  having 
the  highest  score  wins. 

Champion  Snatch: 

Arrangement:  Same  game  as  above,  only  one  player  is  designated 
^'champion,"  standing  alone  on  one  goal  line.  All  others  line  up  on  other 
goal,  awaiting  turn. 

Method :  Played  the  same  as  above.  First  girl  and  champion  compete. 
If  "champ"  wins,  she  remains  and  challenges  the  next  player.  If  she  loses, 
she  goes  to  the  foot  of  line  and  the  winner  becomes  "champ." 

Other  games  of  general  chasing  type  are : 

Squirrel  and  Nut  (113,  G.P.)         Beetle  Goes  Round  (G.P.) 
Third  Slap  (113)  Swat  to  the  Right  (G.P.) 

Last  Couple  Out  (113)  Swat  Tag  or  Rag  Tag  (R.G.) 

Got  Left  (G.P.)  Hawk  and  Hen  (G.P.) 

Tommy  Tiddler's  Land  (G.P.)       Chicken  and  Fox  (G.P.) 
Center  Base  (G.P.)  Rabbit  in  Hollow  Tree   (113) 

(described  under  Three-Deep  Games) 

(2)  Tag  for  Six- Year-Olds  Up  to  About  Twelve  Years.— In  this 
type  of  chasing  game,  all  players  are  scattered  anywhere  in  playing 
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area  and  are  only  "safe"  from,  "it,"  who  tries  to  tag  them,  under 
certain  conditions,  as  described  below.  If  tagged,  a  player  becomes 
"it." 


Tag  Name 
Plain 
Wood 
Iron 
Stone 
Tree 
Floor 
Hindu 
Neighbor 
Ankle 
Ear 

Grotesque 
Statue 

Squat 
Hang 
Ostrich 

Kose  and  Toe 
Handkerchief 


Ball  Tag 

Cross 
Chain 

Partner  Tag 

Japanese 
Stiff  Knee 
Shadow 


Players  Are  Safe  if  They: 
Keep  away  from  "it." 
Touch  wood. 
Touch  iron. 

Stand  on  or  touch  stone. 
Touch  a  tree. 
Touch  floor  with  hand. 
Touch  floor  with  forehead. 
Grasp  arm  of  another  player. 
Grasp  ankle  of  another  player. 
Hold  both  ears. 
Stand  as  a  grotesque  statue. 
Pose  as  the  statue  which  "it"  indicated  when  tagged.  Each 

new  "it"  indicates  another  statue. 
Squat  full  on  the  heels. 
Hang  with  feet  off  the  ground. 
Put  right  (or  left)  arm  under  right  (or  left)  knee,  then  hold 

nose  with  that  hand,  standing  on  one  foot. 
Hold  nose  with  one  hand,  toes  of  opposite  foot  with  other. 
One  player  has  handkerchief  and  is  chased  by  "it";  to  be 

safe  the  runner  must  pass  the  object  to  another  player 

who  is  then  chased. 
"It"  has  a  soft  ball  or  bean  bag  with  which  he  attempts  to 

hit  a  player  who,  if  hit,  becomes  "it."  "It"  continues  to 

pick  up  object  every  time  he  misses,  and  throw  until  he 

hits  a  player. 
"It"  runs  after  a  player.  If  another  crosses  between  "it"  and 

the  one  chased,  "it"  must  pursue  this  new  runner. 
Each  player  tagged  locks  arms  with  the  original  "it"  and 

continues  to  run  with  her,  tagging  others  until  all  become 

links  of  the  chain. 
Everyone,  "it"  included,  has  a  partner.  Plain  tag  is  played 

thus  in  couples  who  must  hold  hands  throughout  the  game. 
"It"  must  keep  her  hand  on  part  of  the  body  tagged. 
All  players  keep  knees  stiff  while  playing  plain  tag. 
"It"  tries  to  step  on  shadow  of  a  player. 


(3)  Three-Deep  Type  of  Chasing  Game  for  Seven-  to  Twelve- 
Year-Olds. — In  these,  one  person  is  "it"  chasing  a  runner  who  can 
be  safe  only  if  in  some  base  formed  by  people.  If  "it"  tags  the  run- 
ner, they  immediately  reverse  positions  and  directions;  "it"  then 
flees  while  the  runner,  suddenly  becoming  "  it, "  gives  chase. 

Three-Deep : 

Formation:    In  twos  in  double  circle  facing  in,  one  player  standing 
behind  the  other,  "two-deep." 

Runner:    Stands  in  front  of  a  couple  making  "three-deep."   Note: 
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runner  must  run  on  outside  of  circle  until  ready  to  seek  safety.  She  must 
not  cross  in  front  of  or  between  two-deep  partners,  thus  causing  confusion. 
Next  Runner:    Last  one  of  "three-deep." 
Two-Deep : 

Formation :   All  players  standing  in  large  circle,  facing  in  "one-deep." 
Runner:    As  above,  making  "two-deep." 
Next  Runner:   Last  one  of  "two-deep." 
Four-Deep,  etc.: 

Formation :   As  Three-Deep  but  using  more  players. 
Runner:    As  Three-Deep. 
Next  Runner:   Last  one. 
Leap  Frog,  Two-  or  Three-Deep : 

Formation:    As  in  Two-  or  Three-Deep,  only  players  must  remain 
bending  over,  hands  on  knees,  head  down.  (Gymnasium  costume  advisable.) 
Runner:    Leap  frogs  over  one  or  two  players  to  stand  in  front. 
Next  Runner :  Last  one. 
Underneath,  Two-  or  Three-Deep: 

Formation :  As  in  Two-  or  Three-Deep,  with  players  standing  in  a  side 
stride  position,  feet  far  apart.  (Gymnasium  costtume  advisable.) 

Runner :   Crawls  on  hands  and  knees  under  one  or  two  players  to  stand 
in  front  (grass,  sand  or  smooth  floor  advisable). 
Next  Runner:   Last  one. 
Last  Man  "It,"  Two-  or  Three-Deep : 

Formation:    As  in  Two-  or  Three-Deep. 
Runner :   As  in  Two-  or  Three-Deep. 

Next  Runner :  Last  man  is  always  "it"  instead  of  being  a  runner  as  in 
regular  Three-Deep.  This  adds  variety  and  prevents  over-fatigue  of  a 

slow  "it." 
Third  Man  (113,  G.P.)  or  Freeze  Out: 

Formation :    Partners  stand  facing  each  other,  holding  hands. 
Runner:    Stoops  under  their  hands  standing  facing  one,  back  to  other. 
Next  Runner:    The  one  to  whom  the  runner  turned  her  back — "gave 
her  the  cold  shoulder,"  "froze  her  out." 
Rabbit  in  Hollow  Tree  (Good  for  social  recreation  also) : 

Formation:  Many  circles  with  two,  three  or  more  players  holding 
hands,  forming  hollow  trees.  One  player,  a  "rabbit,"  stands  in  center  of 
each  hollow  tree.  "It"  is  a  hound  dog,  chasing  another  player  who  is  an 
extra  rabbit  without  a  tree. 

Runner:    Stoops  under  arms  of  players  forming  hollow  tree.   Since 
only  one  rabbit  can  be  in  a  tree  at  one  time,  the  other  one  runs. 
Hook  Arm  Tag: 

Formation:  Partners  stand  side  by  side,  arms  linked,  free  hands  on 
hips. 

Runner :   Hook  arms  with  one  of  the  partner's. 
Next  runner:  The  other  one. 
Seat  Tag: 

Formation:    Players  are  seated. 
Runner:    Sits  with  a  player. 
Next  Runner:    The  one  who  was  seated. 
Three-Deep  Doubles: 

Formation:    As  in  Three-Deep,  but  in  pairs.  Runners,  chasers  and 
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players  must  hold  partner's  hand  throughout  the  game,  never  once  letting 
go. 

Runner:   As  in  ordinary  Three-Deep. 

Next  Runner:   As  in  ordinary  Three-Deep. 

(4)  Open  Area  Chasing  Type  of  Games  for  Seven-  to  Twelve- 
Year-Olds. — In  these  games  there  are  tv^^o  goals  with  all  but  "it" 
behind  one  goal;  "it"  stands  behind  the  other  goal  or  between.  At 
a  given  signal,  all  players  venture  out  of  their  goal  or  dash  across 
to  opposite  goals.  All  whom  "it"  tags  join  her  in  trying  to  catch 
others  until  all  are  caught.  "It"  does  the  calling  for  her  group.  The 
first  one  caught  is  "it"  for  next  game. 

Midnight  (113) : 

Arrangement :   "It"  is  a  fox  and  her  goal  is  the  den  of  the  fox.  Players 
are  sheep  and  their  goal  is  the  sheepfold.  Space  between  is  meadow. 

Method:   Fox  can  only  catch  sheep  at  midnight.  Fox  leaves  den,  wan- 
dering about  meadow.  Sheep  do  likewise,  asking  him,  "What  time  is  it?" 
He  answers,  "Six,  four"  or  any  time  he  chooses  and  they  are  safe  unless 
he  says,  "Midnight,"  when  he  gives  chase  as  they  flee  to  the  sheepfold. 
Bogey  Man  (G.P.)  : 

Arrangement :   All  players  in  one  goal.  "It"  is  the  Bogey  Man. 

Method:    "It,"  standing  between  goals,  calls,  "Are  you  afraid  of  the 
bogey  man?"  and  chases.j 
Pom  Pom  Pullaway  (113) : 

Arrangement :   All  players  in  one  goal. 

Method :    "It,"  between  goals,  calls,  "Pom  Pom  Pullaway,  if  you  don't 
come  I'll  pull  you  away,"  and  chases. 
Hill  Dill  (G.P.) : 

Arrangement:    Same  as  above. 

Method:    "It"  calls,  "Hill  Dill,  come  over  the  hill  or  else  I'll  catch 
you  standing  still,"  and  chases. 
Black  Tom  (113),  False  Alarm  (G.P.) : 

Arrangement:    Same  as  above. 

Method :  "It"  calls,  "Black  Tom,  Black  Tom,  Black  Tom,"  and  on  the 
third  "Black  Tom"  the  players  run.  She  may  tease  the  players  by  calling, 
"White  Tom,"  or  any  other  color.  The  player  who  starts  on  such  false 
alarms  or  before  three  "Black  Toms"  are  called  has  to  join  "it"  in  catching 
others.  These  may  call  out  colors  also  but  the  uncaught  players  are  to  run 
only  on  the  correct  signal  from  "it,"  or  be  caught  and  forced  to  join  "it" 
and  the  others. 
Fish  and  Net  (R.G.) : 

Arrangement:    Players  in  one  goal  are  fish.  "It"  and  several  others 
are  net. 

Method:    "It"  calls,  "Fish  run,"  and  players  cross  "sea."  Net  join 
hands  and  try  to  catch  as  many  fish  in  net  as  possible.  All  caught  become 
net. 
Run  Rabbit  Run: 

Arrangement:    "It"  is  fox  in  woods.  Players  are  mother  rabbits  and 
bunnies  in  home.  They  go  for  walk  in  woods. 

Method:    Fox  calls  "Run,  rabbit,  run,"  and  chases. 
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Fairies  and  Indians: 

Arrangement:  Fairies  are  asleep  in  woods  except  one  who  keeps 
watch.  Indians  come  out  of  wigwam. 

Method:  Fairy  on  guard  calls,  "Indians."  They  all  wake,  catching 
Indians  before  the  latter  get  back  to  their  wigwam. 

Other  Games  Similar  to  This  Type 
Step  (113,  Red  Light) : 

Arrangement :  "It"  is  on  one  line  with  back  to  players  on  other. 
Method:  "It"  counts  one  to  ten  rapidly  (and  calls  "Red  Light"  in  the 
game  of  that  name),  then  looks  around  to  see  if  any  one  moved.  In  the 
meantime  players  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  but  remain  motion- 
less on  "ten."  If  they  are  caught  moving,  they  must  go  back  and  start 
over.  The  first  one  to  reach  "it"  changes  places  with  her  when  a  new  game 
starts. 

Black  and  White  (113,  R.G.) 

Arrangement :  Equal  teams,  one  called  "black,"  the  other  "white,"  are 
facing  each  other — two  yards  apart.  Behind  each  line  is  their  goal. 

Method:  The  leader  calls,  "black"  or  "white,"  tells  a  story  in  which 
those  two  words  are  mentioned  often,  spins  a  pie  tin  or  cardboard  which 
is  painted  black  on  one  side  and  white  on  other,  or  tosses  a  cube  in  air 
which  has  three  sides  white  and  three  sides  black.  If  white  is  called  or 
comes  up,  whites  flee  for  goal — blacks  give  chase,  tagging  as  many  as 
possible.  These  become  blacks.  The  team  having  the  most  players  at  the 
end  of  a  given  period  wins. 

Crows  and  Crane  (G.P.)  : 

Arrangement:  Same  as  Black  and  White,  but  players  stand  on  either 
side  of  a  line  with  their  backs  to  each  other. 

Method:  Leader  calls,  "Crows  or  cranes,"  draAvling  the  "or."  If  she 
calls,  "crows,"  they  will  rush  forward  for  their  goal,  while  the  cranes 
will  turn  around  and  pursue  them.  Same  as  Black  and  White. 

h.  Double  Group  Gaines  (for  Eight-Year-Olds  and  Up). — These 
games  represent  the  final  development  before  the  advent  of  the  team 
game.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  team  game.  At  first, 
in  the  five-  or  six-year  age,  we  had  the  group  game  wherein  one  player 
was  singled  out  as  in  "Hand  Tag" ;  then  one  opposed  another  in  ''Cat 
and  Rat."  Later  we  had  the  "it"  type,  one  person  against  the  rest 
as  in  tag  games;  then  "it"  joined  by  those  she  catches  in  "Pom 
Pom  Pullaway"  types  of  games.  Now  in  these  games  just  described 
we  have  the  formation  of  two  groups  or  a  double  group  (for  example 
at  the  end  of  the  game  as  in  London  Bridge,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
a  game  as  in  "Black  and  White"  or  "Crows  and  Cranes").  Team 
consciousness  has  not  yet  appeared  for  Betty  is  still  a  baby  eager  to 
be  "it,"  to  "show  off,"  star,  or  be  champion;  not  to  cooperate  with 
others  on  a  team.  The  double  group  games  are  really  the  transition 
activities  from  individual  to  team  games.  Dodgeball  in  its  simpler 
forms  represents  the  double  group  game  as  do  relay  races,  both  of 
which  are  discussed  under  activities  for  Peggy.  (See  next  chapter, 
section  A,  2  a  (7)  for  dodgeball,  and  section  A,  3  a  for  relays.)  Other 
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double  group  activities  are  "Prisoner's  Base"  (R.A.)  and  "Hunter, 
Gun  and  Rabbit."  (See  Mental  Recreation  in  this  chapter,  section  D, 
1  a.) 

i.  Rhythm  (for  Seven-  to  Twelve-Year-Olds). 

(1)  Clapping,  stamping  to  various  rhythms  and  in  other  ways 
learning  music  phrasing. 

(2)  Walking,  skipping,  sliding,  hopping,  running,  leaping  to  vari- 
ous rhythms.  (See  standard  books  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  Co., 
McLoughlin  Bros,  and  others.  Write  these  for  catalogs  or  consult  your 
local  librarian  or  book  seller. ) 

(3)  Simple  Folk  Dances,  found  in  many  standard  books  on  chil- 
dren's dancing,  as  mentioned  above  and  especially  in  (55)  and  Folk 
Dances  and  How  to  Do  Them,  (F.D.)  Most  of  these  are  suitable  for 
social  recreation  also. 

Bleking  (F.D.B.),  (D.P.)  Ribbon  Dance  (F.D.) 

Shoemaker's  Dance  (F.D.)  Green  Sleeves  (F.D.) 

Hansel  and  Gretel  (55)  Minuet  (F.D.) 

Seven  Jumps  (D.P.)  Wind  the  Maypole  (F.D.) 

Merry-Go-Round  (55)  Virginia  Reel   (F.D.)    (55) 

Ace  of  Diamonds  (F.D.B.)  Money  Rusk  (F.D.) 

Gustaf  Skol  (D.P.)  Chebogah  (55) 

Chimes  of  Dunkirk  (F.D.B.)  Circle  Dance  (55) 

Crested  Hen  (F.D.)  Klappdans   (F.D.) 

Dance  of  Greeting    (55) 

B.  Creative  Activities 

1.  Handcraft. — Betty's  handcraft  must  consist  of  extremely 
simple  projects  done  with  large  movements  in  a  short  time — one  or 
two  sessions  at  the  most.  Betty's  fingers  are  too  small,  too  untrained 
to  do  detailed  work  requiring  skill  and  she  is  too  restless  and  impatient 
to  want  to  work  many  hours  on  one  article.  She  must  enjoy  the  activ- 
ity so  it  should  include  bright  colors  and  simple  technique;  and  she 
must  see  immediate  results  so  it  must  be  completed  easily  and  in  a 
short  time.  (For  suggested  projects  and  bibliography  for  this  age  see 
Handcraft  Chart — Appendix  A.)  Paper  craft,  folding,  cutting,  past- 
ing, coloring — all  of  the  simplest  nature — are  well  suited  to  Betty's 
abilities.  Construction  work  is  sometimes  as  interesting  for  girls  as 
for  boys.  Play  and  doll  houses  made  of  scrap  lumber  or  boxes,  pack- 
ing cases  and  crates  are  ideal.  Many  modern  kindergartens  and  lower 
grades  have  innumerable  large,  light  blocks  and  boxes  which  the  chil- 
dren have  brought.  Of  course,  nails  are  removed  immediately  and  the 
edges  sandpapered.  Boxes,  boards  and  blocks  are  used  for  all  construc- 
tion work — today  a  play  house  for  home  sanitation  class,  tomorrow 
a  grocery  store  to  teach  arithmetic,  at  other  times  a  fort  illustrating 
history,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  a  geography  class.  Playgrounds 
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and  other  agencies  working  with  little  girls  could  follow  this  plan 
(see  also  Dramatics  in  this  chapter).  Sewing  should  be  of  the  simplest, 
making  articles  for  self,  Mother  or  dolls.  Leather  work  is  hardly  suited 
to  this  inexperienced  age  and,  if  undertaken  at  all,  must  consist  of 
very  easy  projects.  Sand  (S-M.)  or  snow  play  is  no  longer  necessarily 
random  but  can  be  purposeful,  really  creative,  such  as  illustrating 
stories,  making  model  playgrounds  or  villages,  sand  or  snow  sculpture 
and  modeling  contests  (88).  Modeling  clay  or  wax  and  soap  carving 
projects  also  need  to  be  easy  and  simple.  Drawing  or  coloring  must 
be  very  simple — on  large  surfaces  with  large  pencils,  crayons,  chalks 
or  brushes.  Miscellaneous  novelties  made  of  soda  straws,  nuts,  gum 
drops  are  enjoyed  by  Betty.  Gardening  and  pet  raising  can  be  started 
under  adult  direction.  Collecting  reaches  its  height  during  this  period. 
It  now  changes  from  the  miscellaneous  collecting  of  the  three-  to  six- 
year  period  to  the  more  thoughtful  creative  collecting  of  dolls,  but- 
tons, picture  postcards,  cloth  scraps,  small  samples  of  food,  soap, 
perfume,  etc.,  which  are  so  useful  in  playing  house  and  store,  and 
nature  collections  (usually  under  adult  direction). 

2.  Music. — Singing  games  listed  under  Physical  Group  Activities 
give  musical  training  to  the  girls  in  the  early  part  of  this  age-period, 
especially  if  well  led.  There  is  no  need  to  strain  a  child's  voice  through 
singing  games.  Non-violent  activities  while  singing  tend  to  free  the 
voice  rather  than  strain  it.  Singing  games  should  be  taught  and  sung 
lightly  and  freely,  not  harshly.  Songs  for  girls  of  this  age  may  be 
found  in  (140),  (F.S.),  (E.S.).  The  Rhythm  Band  (88),  (CM.)  is 
one  of  the  finest  music  activities  for  girls  of  this  age,  if  properly  led. 
Again,  as  for  younger  girls,  we  must  set  the  environment  by  provid- 
ing soft-sounding  instruments  such  as  triangles,  horseshoes,  sticks  and 
cereal  boxes,  rather  than  dish  pans  or  pot  lids.  The  leader  should  play 
only  suitable  music,  folk  songs  and  dances,  and  classics  in  various 
rhythms — not  noisy,  exciting  marches  or  modern  fox  trots.  Even  the 
kitchen  band  (88),  although  often  used  only  as  a  musical  clowning 
stunt,  can  be  a  really  educational  activity  under  able  direction.  Har- 
monicas, ukuleles,  flageolets,  xylophones,  musical  whistles  and  kazoos 
(many  obtainable  at  Five  and  Ten  Cent  stores)  are  often  used  for  this 
age-group  under  wise  leadership,  but  are  perhaps  more  suited  to 
Peggy.  Simple  music  appreciation  courses  and  easy  memory  tests  may 
be  adapted  to  this  age  and  to  older  groups.  Music  Festivals  and  con- 
tests are  more  suited  to  Peggy. 

3.  Dramatics. — Spontaneous  imaginative  play,  especially  for 
girls,  in  such  forms  as  playing  house,  nurse,  store  or  school,  reaches 
its  height  in  this  period.  "When  Betty  was  younger,  imagination  served 
for  many  things  which  were  lacking  but  now  it  is  necessary  to  have 
real  "props" — tea  sets,  small  furniture,  stoves,  cooking  and  cleaning 
equipment,  food  samples,  doll  trunks  and  clothes,  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  dolls  and  much  school  equipment.  Opportunities  should 
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be  given  for  this  valuable  form  of  play  at  home,  both  indoors  and 
out,  and  also  on  the  playground,  in  school,  community  center,  camp, 
settlement  house  or  church.  One  of  the  finest  forms  of  organized  imagi- 
native play,  without  killing  the  spontaneity,  is  found  at  the  Smith 
Memorial  Playgrounds  in  Philadelphia.  Indoors  in  winter  and  out- 
doors in  summer,  several  afternoons  each  week  are  given  over  to  the 
Children's  Village.  The  boys  and  girls,  usually  under  ten  years,  must 
organize  themselves  into  groups  of  five  or  more  and  present  themselves 
as  a  family  in  order  to  rent  a  house.  On  arrival,  the  mother  (or 
father)  goes  to  the  bank,  draws  out  money  (imitation  money,  of 
course),  goes  to  the  grocery  and  furniture  stores  and  buys  whatever 
she  needs.  Then  she  goes  to  the  village  where  she  sets  up  housekeep- 
ing :  in  the  winter  in  a  five-foot  square  section,  three-quarters  enclosed 
by  beaver-board  screens  in  a  large  airy  room;  in  summer  in  a  wire- 
enclosed  play  house  in  the  yard.  Perhaps  today  Betty  is  the  mother 
and  she  decides  she  is  going  to  have  a  kitchen  and  cook.  She  buys  a 
toy  stove,  table  and  chairs,  table  cloth — perhaps  even  vase  and  flowers 
— and,  of  course,  all  the  necessary  china  and  silverware  and  foodstuffs 
her  hungry  family  will  need.  Two  busy  hours  are  spent  in  pretend- 
ing to  prepare,  serve  and  eat  the  meal  and  clean  the  house  as  well 
as  chatting  with  the  next  door  neighbors.  No  doubt  the  little  children 
are  sent  to  the  school  or  the  playground  or  help  their  mother.  Father 
comes  home  tired  from  work  and  reads  his  paper  or  maybe  putters 
in  the  garden.  If  mother  burns  her  hand  or  the  littlest  one  breaks  a 
leg,  they  are  treated  by  nurses  and  doctors  at  the  village  hospital. 
In  the  meantime,  the  bankers  and  storekeepers,  the  street,  health  and 
first  aid  workers,  firemen,  policemen,  mayor  and  council  members  all 
have  their  duties  to  perform,  very  seriously  too,  for  all  of  these  are 
honorary  positions  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  The  entire  Children's  Vil- 
lage is  a  busy,  happy  yet  serious  form  of  play,  as  is  all  childhood 
play.  In  this  activity,  we  have  the  finest  organization  of  spontaneous, 
imaginative  play  made  easy  and  safe,  directed  from  behind  by  sym- 
pathetic leaders,  but  let  alone. 

Story  Plays  are  another  form  of  child  dramatization.  Usually  an 
adult  tells  a  story,  or  better  still,  suggests  an  idea  or  theme  such  as 
an  approaching  holiday,  "Washington's  birthday,  for  example,  and 
then  lets  the  children  alone  to  develop  the  story  and  the  action.  The 
leader  can  make  it  easy  for  the  children  by  leaving  suitable  costumes 
and  properties  around  and  setting  aside  a  quiet  place  for  the  dramatic 
play. 

Pantomime  should  be  included  as  a  definite  part  of  other  activities, 
such  as  singing  games,  dancing,  music  and  story-telling — also  in 
dramatic  games  (see  Mental  Recreation  in  this  and  the  next  chapter). 

Reading  and  acting  short  children's  plays  will  be  interesting  as 
soon  as  Betty  learns  to  read.  Perhaps  Mother  or  a  play  leader  will 
help  a  bit  by  suggesting  plays  and  supplying  furniture,  properties 
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for  setting  the  stage  and  costumes,  of  course.  She  may  also  offer  dis- 
creet suggestions  for  simple  action  such  as  crosses,  exits,  standing, 
sittings  and  other  possible  business.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  read 
over  the  play  several  times  and  think  out  the  action  clearly  before 
suggesting  it  to  the  children  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  make  sudden 
decisions.  However,  the  mother  or  leader  should  not  direct  the  play, 
rather  let  it  unfold  as  the  children's  own  creative  effort.  The  follow- 
ing books  are  helpful : 

Child-Lore,  by  Catherine  T.  Bryce.  Folk  tales  are  the  basis  of  these  simple 
plays  in  which  the  creatures  of  field  and  forest  live  on  intimate  terms  with 
childhood.  Twenty-seven  plays  are  included  in  the  book.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  60c. 

Little  American  History  Plays  for  Little  Americans,  by  Eleanore 
Hubbard.  A  collection  of  short  plays  admirably  adapted  to  playground  per- 
formance. Suggestions  for  staging  are  given  with  each  play.  The  Discovery 
of  America,  The  First  Thanksgiving  Day,  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  Daniel  Boone's 
Snuff  Box  and  23  others  are  included  in  the  book.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  Co., 
15  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City.  90c. 

Book  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors,  by  Emma  L.  Johnston  and  Madalene 
Barnum.  Nineteen  splendidly  dramatized  little  plays  from  10  to  20  minutes 
in  length.  The  collection  includes  Pussy-Cat,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Tom,  Tom,  The 
Piper's  Son,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Little  Bird,  The  Spider  and  the  Fly 
and  others.  American  Book  Company,  100  Washington  Square,  East,  New 
York  City.  52c. 

Little  Dramas,  by  Skinner  and  Lawrence.  Thirty-seven  effective  dramati- 
zations of  weU  known  stories.  Easy  to  prepare  and  produce.  American  Book 
Company.  60e. 

Stories  to  Act,  by  Frances  Gillespy  Wickes.  Thirty-six  plays  including 
The  North  Wind  at  Play,  The  Fairy  Shoemaker,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk, 
and  The  Water  Baby.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  42 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  80e. 

Fairy  Plays  for  Children,  by  IVIabel  F.  Goodlander.  Nine  familiar  fairy 
tales  have  been  put  in  dramatic  form  in  this  book — The  Honest  Woodcutter, 
Mistress  Mary  Gives  a  Garden  Party,  The  Pine  Tree,  The  House  in  the 
Woods,  The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red,  King 
Midas  or  the  Golden  Touch,  Snow  Wliite  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  and 
Sleeping  Beauty.  The  book  also  contains  excellent  illustrations  of  scenes  and 
costumes  together  with  music  and  directions  for  the  dances.  Rand  McNally 
&  Co.  80c. 

C.  Social  Recreation 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  three-  to  six-year-olds,  Betty's  birthday  or 
other  parties  must  not  be  ordeals  of  too  much  excitement,  rich  food, 
noise,  strangers,  unfamiliar  activities  and  "dress  up"  clothes;  but 
should  be  well  planned  and  controlled  affairs  for  her  and  a  few 
friends,  playing  games  outlined  under  Physical  Group  Activities  in 
this  chapter  or  described  in  the  Mental  Recreation  section  immediately 
following  (or  in  R.R.,  55,  G.P.,  113,  R.G.  or  P.)  To  make  the  party 
really  educational,  Betty  should  be  asked  to  help  plan  the  games. 
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make  the  favors  and  decorations  and  even  perhaps  assist  with  the 
food  preparation — such  as  cutting  cookies  or  icing  cup  cakes  which 
she  is  capable  of  doing.  It  is  better  to  have  a  less  perfect  party,  to 
have  crooked  favors,  queer  decorations,  inartistic  paper  caps,  ragged 
cookies  or  poorly  iced  cup  cakes  and  have  them  the  results  of  Betty's 
creative  work  than  to  do  it  all  for  her. 

Again,  much  of  Betty's  social  training  so  needed  in  later  life  can 
come  through  the  right  examples  for  creative  play.  If  Betty  sees  and 
hears  unsocial  things  in  her  home,  at  neighbors'  or  movies  or  never 
has  opportunities  to  visit  other  homes  or  witness  or  participate  in 
social  affairs,  she  will  not  have  suitable  models  for  her  make-believe 
parties. 

Outside  her  home,  Betty  may  attend  an  occasional  school,  church, 
playground  or  settlement  house  party  which  should  be  planned,  organ- 
ized and  conducted  as  much  as  possible  along  the  lines  suggested  for 
her  own  home  parties  under  mature,  trained,  and  if  possible,  experi- 
enced leaders.  The  activities  listed  in  this  chapter  under  Physical 
Group  Activities  and  Mental  Recreation  (and  in  R.R.,  G.P.,  113,  R.G., 
55  and  P.)  are  suited  to  these. 

Throughout  her  life,  and  at  this  period  especially,  Betty  needs 
well  organized  family  fun,  picnics,  outings,  play  nights  at  home  and 
family  parties  so  that  her  family  will  not  be  like  so  many  others — 
never  playing — or  never  playing  together.  Most  of  the  games  described 
in  the  group  activities  and  mental  sections  of  this  chapter  can  be  used 
in  picnic  and  family  play  nights.  (R.R.  and  H.P.) 

Very  few  people  or  organizations  are  teaching  Betty  (in  the  six- 
to  nine-year  class)  to  dance.  The  exceptions  are  the  private  dancing 
school,  which  should  teach  her  rhythms  and  children's  dances — not 
tap  or  social  dancing — and  schools  like  Henry  Ford's  old-time  danc- 
ing school  at  Dearborn,  Michigan  where  select  groups  of  children 
of  this  age  are  being  taught  the  beautiful  square  and  old-time  dances. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  receiving  social  training  which  is  of  great  value 
and  learning  dances  they  will  enjoy  later.  Whether  a  formal  social 
or  an  old-time  dancing  class  is  truly  a  recreational  activity  suited 
to  this  age  or  whether  it  is  just  another  class  which  the  children  are 
forced  to  attend  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  recreation  leaders. 

D.  Mental  Recreation 

Most  of  the  work  done  by  Betty  the  Baby  is  mental — school  lessons 
and  homework.  Since  she  is  restless  and  needs  activity,  mental  recrea- 
tion does  not  play  a  great  part  in  her  leisure  time  program.  However, 
she  needs  frequent  rest  periods  between  her  active  games,  also  activi- 
ties which  she  can  enjoy  in  a  restricted  space  when  vigorous  running 
games  are  not  possible.  Therefore  the  following  mental  recreation 
activities,  (1)  Quiet  Games,  (2)  Reading  and  Story-telling,  (3)  Nature 
Study  and  Appreciation,  fill  a  small  but  important  place. 
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1.  Quiet  Games. 

a.  Guessing  Games  (for  Five- to  Twelve-Year-Olds). 

Hunter,  Gun  and  Rabbit  (R.G.)    (also  for  Peggy  and  older  groups  in  social 
recreation)  : 

Players  stand  in  two  equal  lines  facing  each  other  at  a  distance  of 
ten  feet.  Each  line  has  a  captain  who  goes  down  behind  the  line,  whisper- 
ing to  each  the  word  "hunter"  (or  "gun"  or  "rabbit"),  remaining  at  the 
far  end.  When  the  leader  says,  "go,"  all  the  players  of  each  line  make 
the  one  gesture  their  captain  has  whispered,  i.e.,  hunters  stand  with  arms 
folded,  guns  raise  right  arm  forward  supported  at  elbow  by  left  hand, 
rabbits  place  thumbs  to  ears,  fingers  spread  and  making  waving  motions. 
Hunter  wins  over  gun  for  hunter  can  shoot  gun;  gun  wins  over  rabbit 
for  gun  can  kill  rabbit;  but  rabbit  wins  over  hunter  for  rabbit  can  run 
faster  than  hunter — counting  one  point  for  the  winning  team.  If  both 
teams  do  the  same  thing  it  is  a  tie  and  no  score  is  counted.  Play  until  one 
team  wins  five  or  any  predetermined  number  of  points. 

Scissors,  Paper,  Stone  (also  for  Peggy  and  social  recreation)  : 

Same  as  above  only  different  gestures  and  scoring.  "Scissors"  (two 
fingers  moved  like  scissors)  wins  over  "paper"  (flat  hand,  palm  up) 
because  scissors  can  cut  paper;  paper  wins  over  "stone"  (make  a  fist) 
because  paper  can  wrap  stone;  stone  wins  over  scissors  because  stone  can 
break  scissors.  Winning  team  takes  one  of  losing  team's  players  each 
time.  At  end  of  five  minutes  or  any  predetermined  time,  group  with 
largest  number  wins. 

Guessing  Game  with  Matches  (R.G.)  (also  for  Peggy  and  social  recreation) : 
One  player  (who  knows  the  game)  leaves  the  room.  His  confederate 
places  five  or  six  matches  on  floor  and  asks  group  to  indicate  one  match. 
The  player  outside  returns  and  answers  "no"  or  "yes"  to  the  question, 
"Is  it  this  match?"  asked  by  his  partner  who  points  to  the  matches,  one 
at  a  time.  The  player  always  answers,  "yes"  when  the  designated  match 
is  pointed  out,  for  her  confederate  moves  her  right  foot  ever  so  slightly 
as  a  signal. 

Hands  Over  Head  (R.G.) : 

Confederate  game  as  above,  only  the  player  remains  outside  while  the 
partner  goes  to  one  player  holding  her  hands  extended  and  says,  "Hands 
over  head."  The  one  Avithout  says,  "Hands  over  head."  This  is  repeated 
until  the  partner  stands  before  Mary  Brown  and  says,  "Hands  over  head 

and  rest  upon ?"  The  confederate  says,  from  without,  "Mary 

Brown."  The  trick  is  that  the  partner  was  standing  before  Mary  Brown 
when  the  confederate  left  the  room. 

Spirits  Move  (R.G.) : 

Same  as  above — only  using  the  words,  "Spirits  move  and  rest  upon." 
Trick  is,  the  last  who  spoke  before  the  accomplice  left  the  room  is  the  one 
indicated. 

b.  Observation  Games  (for  Five-Year-Olds  Up,  also  very  good  for 
social  recreation  rest  periods). —  (In  the  following  games,  the  leader 
does  something,  then  each  player  in  turn  tries  to  do  just  what  the 
leader  did.  Usually  there  is  a  trick  or  catch  in  it.) 
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Tommy,  Tommy,  Tum  (R.G.) : 

Hold  up  left  hand,  fingers  spread,  touching  each  with  right  index 
finger,  starting  with  little  finger  saying,  "Tommy,  Tommy,  Tommy"  and 
making  a  loop  from  index  finger  down  to  base  and  up  to  tip  of  thumb 
("whoops  Tommy"),  then  touching  each  finger  again  in  turn,  down  to 
little  finger  rapidly  ("Tommy,  Tommy,  Tommy,  Tum.")  Then  bring  the 
hands  down  very  casually  to  lap,  clasping  with  fingers  interlocked.  (Best 
played  while  seated.)  The  trick  is  in  clasping  the  hands.  Players  try  to  do 
likewise.  Leader  saying,  "yes"  if  correct  or  "no,"  if  they  do  not  clasp  hands. 

The  Moon  Is  Round  (R.G.)  : 

Same  type  as  above.  The  leader,  using  index  finger  of  left  hand,  circles 
face  saying,  "The  moon  is  round"  and  points  to  features  saying,  "It  has 
two  eyes,  a  nose  and  a  mouth."  Trick — use  left  hand.  May  also  be  played 
with  the  catch  of  "ahem,"  clearing  the  throat  before  making  the  face  on 
floor  with  a  stick. 

Malaga  Grapes : 

Tapping  rhythmically  (as  underlined)  with  stick  on  ground  or  pencil 
on  table  saying  "Ma-la-ga  grapes,  ma-la-ga  grapes,  the  best  grapes  in 

town."  The  trick  is  to  clear  throat  before  starting. 

He  Can  Do  Little  That  Cannot  Do  This: 

Same  as  above,  saying,  "He  Can  Do  Little  That  Cannot  Do  This." 

Cross  Sticks: 

Sitting  in  a  circle,  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  leader  holds  two  sticks. 
The  leader  reaches  across  her  own  body  to  the  right,  taking  sticks  in  a 
•^crossed  position  with  her  left  hand,  saying,  "I  take  the  sticks  in  my  left 
hand,"  and  at  the  same  time  holds  her  right  arm  bent  at  the  elbow  across 
her  waist  close  to  her  body.  Then  she  changes  the  sticks  to  her  right  hand, 
still  keeping  the  sticks  crossed  and  passes  them  to  her  neighbor  on  her 
left,  saying,  "and  pass  them  with  my  right,"  at  the  same  time  having  the 
left  arm  across  and  close  to  the  body  as  the  right  had  been.  The  trick  is 
in  the  arm  position — having  the  unused  arm  across  the  body — not  in  the 
position  of  the  sticks,  as  everyone  will  think.  Or  the  trick  may  be  in  the 
position  of  the  feet,  "toe-in"  position,  perhaps. 

Cross  Scissors: 

As  above,  only  using,  if  desired,  right  hand  for  taking  from  right,  left 
hand  for  giving  to  left,  saying,  "I  take  the  scissors  crossed  (or  uncrossed) 
and  I  pass  them  uncrossed  (or  crossed),"  depending  not  upon  the  way 
the  scissors  are  held,  but  on  the  position  of  the  player's  feet  at  the  time 
of  taking  or  passing^ — whether  the  ankles  or  legs  are  crossed  or  parallel. 

Colonel  Pop : 

This  is  an  after  dinner  observation  game,  like  the  preceding  but  really 
has  no  trick,  its  difficulty  lying  in  the  length  and  sequences.  The  leader  is 
seated  at  a  table  with  a  drinking  glass  in  front  of  her.  Raise  the  glass, 
holding  it  with  thumb  back  and  one  finger  forward  (others  curled  under). 
Say,  "I'm  Colonel  Pop  for  the  first  time  in  my  life."  Take  one  sip,  put 
glass  down  on  table  with  one  sound,  extending  index  fingers  of  each  hand, 
pat  right  cheek  with  right  index  finger  once,  same  left  with  left,  same 
right  on  top  of  table  edge  nearest  right  hand,  same  with  left,  same  with 
right  on  under  edge  of  table,  same  with  left  and  nod  the  head  once. 
(That  completes  first  part.)   Now  repeat  doing  everything  twice.  "I'm 
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Colonel  Pop  Pop  for  the  second  time  in  my  life,"  raising  glass  with  two 
fingers  forward,  take  two  sips,  two  knocks  when  replacing  glass;  with 
two  fingers  of  each  hand  pat  twice  right  cheek,  left  cheek,  right  upper 
table  edge,  left  upper,  right  lower,  left  lower,  nod  head  twice.  (This  com- 
pletes the  second  part.)  Now  repeat  everything  in  threes  with  this  addi- 
tion, after  the  third  sip,  run  the  thumb  of  left  hand  from  base  to  rim  of 
glass  with  a  flipping  motion  before  setting  down  glass.  "I'm  Colonel  Pop 
Pop  Pop  for  the  third  time  in  my  life"  lifting  glass  with  three  fingers 
forward,  taking  three  sips,  flip  with  left  thumb  as  described  above,  put 
glass  down  with  three  distinct  raps;  using  three  fingers  of  each  hand  pat 
three  times  each  the  right  cheek  with  right,  left  with  left,  right  upper 
table  edge,  left  same,  right  lower  edge,  left  same  and  nod  three  times. 
Finis.  With  a  little  practice  and  thought  the  leader  will  get  the  rhythm 
and  sequence  easily,  but  the  players  will  have  difficulty.  If  there  is  a  trick 
it  is  in  the  "flip"  just  after  the  three  sips.  Some  one  says  it  is  a  German 
sign  indicating  the  glass  is  empty.  This  can  be  explained  to  the  players 
who  will  still  forget  to  do  it  or  will  often  put  it  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
players  try  this  stunt  in  turn,  stopping  at  slightest  mistake,  waiting  until 
it  is  their  turn  again  when  they  start  over  from  the  beginning. 

Meenie  Meenie  (P.W.) : 

With  the  left  hand  open,  palm  up,  the  player  touches  each  finger  be- 
ginning with  the  little  one,  saying  as  she  goes  across  the  fingers,  "Meenie, 
meenie,  meenie,  meenie,  meen."  She  does  it  many  times,  making  the  touch- 
ing of  the  fingers  a  bit  different  each  time  but  the  trick  is  that  the  fingers 
on  the  left  hand  do  not  move  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  Other  people 
will  bring  fingers  of  left  hand  up  to  right  instead  of  holding  them 
motionless. 

See  also  finger  plays  and  coordination  stunts,  Chapter  V,  Section  C-1. 

c.  Dramatic  Guessing  Games. 

New  Orleans  (for  five-  to  twelve-year-olds)  : 

Form  two  groups.  Let  one  withdraw  to  decide  on  some  occupation 
which  they  can  perform  by  action  such  as  sawing  wood,  washing,  etc. 
They  come  forward  and  demonstrate  the  activity,  giving  the  other  group 
a  limited  number  of  guesses.  If  the  latter  do  not  guess  correctly  they  must 
give  the  winners  one  player  who  then  prepare  another  stunt.  If  the  guess- 
ing group  answers  correctly,  it  is  their  turn  to  select  an  activity.  As  they 
approach,  they  start  this  dialogue,  "Here  we  come."  The  others  answer, 
"Where  from?"  "New  Orleans."  "What's  your  trade?"  "Lemonade." 
"How's  it  made?"  And  then  they  begin  the  motions  previously  agreed 
upon. 

d.  Alertness  Word  Games  (for  eight-year-olds  up :  Good  for  social 
recreation). 

Alphabet  Games,  Scouting  for  Words   (R.G.) : 

Some  classification  is  chosen :  authors,  automobiles,  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  trees,  cities,  rivers,  states,  nations,  mountains,  boy  or  girl  names. 
The  players  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Leader,  Avho  has  a  set  of  alphabet 
cards,  holds  up  one  and  the  team  responding  first  receives  one  point. 
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Word  Contest  or  Spelling  Contest  (R.G.)  : 

Choosing  one  of  the  above  classifications,  one  player  starts  the  game 
by  saying  or  spelling  word ;  the  next  player  must  think  of  another  word 
in  that  classification  which  begins  with  the  letter  with  which  the  other 
word  ended  and  say  (or  spell)  that  word,  within  the  count  of  ten.  If  a 
player  fails  she  is  eliminated. 

Other  Word  Games  are: 

I  Have  a  Face  (R.G.)  Buzz   (R.G.) 

Price  of  Paris  (R.G.)  Spell  Down    (R.G.) 

Fire,  Air,  Water  (R.G.)  Circus  (G.P.) 

e.  Table  Games  (for  seven-year-olds  up). 

Cootie  (R.G.) : 

On  each  side  of  a  cube  (a  block  of  sugar  makes  a  good  temporary 
cootie  cube)  print  one  of  the  following  letters:  B;  H;  L;  T;  E;  A. 
B — represents  Body,  H — Head,  L — Leg,  T — Tail,  E — Eye,  A — Antenna. 
Players  are  supplied  with  a  small  piece  of  paper  and  pencil.  Each  person 
in  turn  rolls  the  cube.  No  player  can  start  the  game  until  a  "B"  for  Body 
is  rolled.  When  a  player  rolls  something  that  can  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Cootie  he  may  have  another  turn  rolling.  The  Cootie  is  made 
up  of  a  body,  head,  tail,  two  eyes,  each  of  which  must  be  rolled  separately, 
six  legs,  each  rolled  separately,  and  two  antennae.  Antennae  or  eyes  may 
not  be  added  until  an  "H"  is  rolled  for  Head.  The  person  constructing 
the  Cootie  first  wins.  This  game  may  also  be  played  in  teams  of  twos, 
fours  or  sixes. 

Tit-Tat-Toe    (for   two   players) : 

A  diagram  is  drawn  on  a  board  or 
table  or  paper.  Each  player  is  given  five 
checkers,  one,  reds,  the  other  blacks. 
They  take  turns  placing  their  checkers, 
one  at  a  time,  on  the  board  in  the  spaces. 
The  one  who  succeeds  in  getting  three  in 
a  row  wins  the  game.  The  three  may  be 
horizontal,  vertical  or  diagonal.  This 
game  may  also  be  played  with  pencil  and 
paper,  the  lines  being  drawn  and  x's  and 
o's   used   instead   of  checkers. 


X 
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Fig.  6. 
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Five  in  a  Row  : 

Mark  on  a  square  or  board  any  number  of  squares.  Each  player  adopts 
a  special  mark,  a  circle,  a  cross,  a  square,  a  star  or  a  check.  The  object  is 
for  a  player  to  get  five  of  his  marks  in  a  row  up  or  down,  across  or 
diagonally.  Each  player  in  turn  tries  to  block  the  other  from  getting  five 
in  a  row.  Two,  three  or  four  may  play  at  once.  Marks  may  be  put  any- 
where on  the  board. 

Many  other  good  games  may  be  found  in  the  Toy  Departments 
of  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  and  other  establishments.  Some  hand- 
craft books  show  hovv^  girls  can  make  their  own  games.  The  following 
are  only  a  few  suggestions  of  table  games  for  this  age  or  older  girls: 

Old  Maids  Lotto  Pegity   (R.G.) 

Parchesi  Checkers  Dominoes  (R.G.) 

Hearts   (R.G.) 

2.  Reading  and  Story-Telling. — Advee  on  books,  poems  and 
stories  for  this  age  may  be  secured  from  your  local  children's  librarian 
or  from  your  state  agency.  If  these  are  not  available  write  to  the 
American  Library  Association.  (Addresses  of  agencies  are  listed  in 
Appendix  C.)  Also  see  What  To  Tell  and  How  To  Tell  It  (W.T.T.), 
and  Storytelling  (S). 

3.  Nature  Study  and  Appreciation. — These  phases  of  Betty's 
education  are  often  neglected  or,  in  many  other  cases,  if  instruction 
is  attempted  it  does  not  always  secure  satisfactory  results.  Every  girl 
should  have  the  joys  of  living  in  the  open,  exploring  country  and 
mountains,  playing  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  seashore  or  wandering 
in  fields  and  woods,  absorbing  without  formal  teaching  the  many 
wonders  which  nature's  open  book  has  to  offer.  Too  often  these  delights 
are  denied  the  city  child  because  she  does  not  get  to  the  country  or 
because  of  the  fears  of  a  city-bred  parent  or  camp  director  who  does 
not  permit  exploration  or  experimentation.  If  Betty  cannot  gain  a 
real  love  and  appreciation  of  nature  through  personal  experience,  we 
must  provide  leadership  to  guide  her.  Nature  knowledge,  like  char- 
acter education,  does  not  come  as  readily  through  formal  classes  as 
it  does  when  inserted  incidentally  throughout  the  entire  program. 
The  wise  leader  will  bring  to  Betty's  attention  the  wonders  and  beau- 
ties of  the  world  about  us.  By  example,  suggestion  and  intriguing 
questions,  and  through  such  artificial  stimuli  as  dares,  contests,  ques- 
tionnaires and  nature  games,  the  leader  will  make  use  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction.  Rest  periods  between  strenuous  activities, 
games,  or  on  hikes  and  all  outings  can  be  so  used.  Handcraft  activities 
offer  innumerable  ways  of  developing  a  nature  program;  and  even 
music  and  dramatics  can  be  adapted  with  success,  especially  in  encour- 
aging an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  around  us.  (For  further  sug- 
gestions see  the  next  chapter  and  (88)). 
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E.  Service 

In  physical  activities  even  Betty,  young  as  she  is,  can  help  Mother 
or  a  play  leader  take  care  of  younger  children  by  playing  house  or 
school  with  them,  using  such  active  and  quiet  games  as  described  here- 
tofore. In  creative  activities,  Betty  can  help  make  favors,  decorations, 
place  cards  and  paper  hats  for  her  own  home  parties  or  those  in 
school,  church,  settlement  house,  community  center  or  playground,  as 
suggested  before.  She  can  also  make  simple  gifts  for  her  parents  and 
toys  for  her  friends  or  others  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  help  with  wel- 
fare work  for  others  less  fortunate  in  preparation  of  baskets,  boxes, 
layettes,  etc.  Under  wise  leadership  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
exploitation  and  misplaced  emphasis,  she  can  make  children  in  orphan- 
ages or  hospitals  or  old  people  in  institutions  happy  by  showing  what 
she  has  learned  in  music,  such  as  singing  and  rhythm  band,  or  in 
dramatics,  such  as  story-telling,  reciting  poems  or  giving  playlets, 
fantasies  or  pageants.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  force  Betty 
beyond  her  years  or  give  her  false  standards  through  public  appear- 
ance. All  entertainments,  if  any,  should  be  group  projects.  Betty 
should  never  appear  in  solo  numbers  or  be  lionized. 
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Chapter  II 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  PEGGY  THE  PRE-ADOLESCENT 

This  age  extends  from  childhood  to  the  beginning  of  adolescence, 
from  nine  to  twelve,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,   depending  upon 
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Fig.  8. 

Peggy's  race,  nationality  and  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  she 
lives. 

This  is  a  period  of  great  activity  and  of  wide  interests.  The  desire 
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for  running  around  decreases  for  girls  toward  the  end  of  this  period 
but  grows  stronger  for  boys.  During  these  years  many  of  the  favorite 
activities  of  the  previous  age,  such  as  doll  play  and  collecting,  reach 
their  interest  height  and  wane,  to  be  superseded  by  new  and  growing 
interests  in  team  competition  and  clubs.  Joseph  Lee  says  that  the 
period  between  eleven  and  fourteen  is  the  age  of  loyalty  when  the 
belonging  interest  is  strongest.  Therefore,  we  find  Peggy  the  Pre- 
Adolescent  growing  out  of  the  self-assertive  period  into  the  age  of 
loyalty — not  suddenly  but  gradually,  according  to  Lee — for  the  dif- 
ferent stages  are  not  distinctly  defined,  neither  do  they  shade  into 
each  other,  but  overlap.  Many  of  the  activities  interesting  to  the 
eight-year-old  Betty  are  Peggy 's  favorites  for  a  year  or  two  and  like- 
wise many  of  Peggy's  new  interests  continue  into  the  adolescent  age. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  this  pre-adolescent  period  is  the  growth 
of  group  interests,  especially  in  team  games  and  clubs  (see  Figure  8 
for  interest  range). 

As  before,  let  us  consider  Peggy's  program  from  the  standpoint 
of:  A — Physical,  B — Creative,  C — Social,  D — Mental  and  E — Service 
activities.  Two  ways  of  coordinating  these  various  phases  through 
special  days  and  clubs  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

All  leaders  of  girls  and  women  should  have  the  publications  listed 
in  Chapter  I  (55,  88,  R.A.,  R.G.,  R.R.,  113  and  G.P.)  and,  in  addi- 
tion, Peggy 's  leaders  need  the  following : 

(B.T.)       Badge  Tests,  National  Recreation  Association,  free. 

(Sp.  2)     Athletic  Activities  for  Women  and  Girls,  Spalding  115  R,  25c. 

These  and  other  publications  mentioned  in  the  following  pages  w^ill 
be  found  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A.  Physical  Activities 

1.  Individual  or  Dual  Activities. — As  long  as  girls  are  growing 
and  learning  they  will  engage  in  some  form  of  self -testing  activities. 
However,  mere  random  movement  is  usually  a  thing  of  the  past  for 
now  Peggy  is  interested  in  purposeful  self-testing  activities  and  also 
in  games  and  contests  in  which  she  tests  herself  against  others  or 
against  the  records  of  others  or  against  her  own  previous  record. 

Many  of  the  individual  activities  mentioned  for  Betty  (Chapter  I, 
section  A,  1)  are  still  interesting  to  Peggy.  Motor  experimentation  as 
such  is  about  over  for  by  now  Peggy  usually  knows  the  fundamentals 
of  body  movement  in  place  and  from  place  to  place  which  we  call 
locomotion.  She  has  learned  some  elements  of  handling  objects  and 
of  apparatus  work.  Now  much  of  her  activity  changes  from  random, 
self-testing,  individual  type  of  movement  to  non-competitive  group 
play.  Peggy,  although  still  self-assertive  and  individualistic,  is  funda- 
mentally a  gregarious  person.  Therefore,  after  experimenting  by  her- 
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self  she  now  desires  to  join  others,  testing  herself  informally  against 
them,  playing  follow-the-leader — thus  learning  by  observation  and 
doing  and  incidentally  gaining  their  approbation  when  she  succeeds. 
For  example,  roller  skating  when  Betty  first  received  her  skates  was 
purely  a  self-testing,  individual  activity.  She  did  not  need  other 
people,  did  not  want  them  near  by.  She  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  "get 
the  hang"  of  this  new  aid  to  locomotion  as  we  all  do  when  learning 
a  new  activity.  Now  Peggy,  having  conquered  herself  and  the  roller 
skates,  desires  to  join  others,  learning  new  stunts  from  them  and 
showing  her  own  abilities.  Therefore  many  self-testing  activities  have 
developed  into  group  activities. 

Not  all  are  group  activities,  however,  for  in  Badge  Tests  and 
Physical  Achievement  Standards  she  can  still  experiment,  learning 
by  doing  and  by  observation  until  she  is  ready  to  take  the  tests,  com- 
peting against  the  norm  or  average  of  others,  against  the  records  of 
others  or  against  her  own  record  if  she  attempted  the  test  before. 

a.  Self -Testing  Activities. — Badge  Tests  (B.T.)  and  other  types 
of  self-testing  events  ascertain  motor  ability  in  games,  sports  and 
apparatus  skills  and  in  some  cases  in  rhythms,  swimming,  (S.B.T.), 
mat  stunts  or  skating  (R.A.).  The  National  Achievement  Standards 
for  Girls  are  being  developed  by  the  National  Recreation  Association 
and  may  be  secured  upon  application  when  available. 

b.  Contests. — Peggy  (sometimes  with  a  partner)  competes  with 
others  in  events  having  few  rules,  requiring  speed,  strength  or  skill 
but  not  strategy  (events  having  many  rules  or  requiring  strategy  are 
considered  games).  Some  of  the  contests  which  were  listed  or  described 
for  Betty,  such  as  snow  and  ice  contests  and  races,  are  also  of  interest 
to  Peggy. 

(1)  Snow  and  Ice  Contests. — 

Sled  sliding  for  distance  (88,  R.A.) 
Sliding  on  ice   (no  skates)    (88,  R.A.) 
Push  and  coast  (88,  R.A.) 

(2)  Races. — Of  these  races  listed  and  described  in  Chapter  I, 
section  A,  1,  d,  the  following  are  most  often  used  for  Peggy  in  track 
meets,  sports  days,  field  days,  play  days  or  girls'  carnivals. 

Dashes  30  or  40  yards  Throw  and  Catch  or  Dash  and  Throw 

Egg  and  Spoon   (about  30  yards)  (about  30  yards) 

Flag  and  Bottle  (about  30  yards)  Obstacle  (about  30  yards) 

Potato  (about  30  yards)  All-Up  Indian  Club  (about  30  yards) 

(3)  Jumps. — The  following  events  are  sometimes  chosen  for  this 
age-group,  providing  the  girls  are  physically  fit  and  are  permitted 
to  enter  only  one  or  two  events.  Some  leaders  do  not  approve  of  jump- 
ing for  girls.  If  these  events  are  included  they  should  be  well 
supervised  and  never  practiced  or  conducted  indoors  or  where  a  soft 
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jumping  pit  is  not  available.  Occasionally  jumps  are  used  for  badge 
tests  but  seldom  in  track  meets.  They  are  not  recommended  for  inter- 
school  or  inter-playground  competition. 

Running  broad  jump   (official  rules  Sp.  2) 
Running  hop,  step  and  jump  (official  rules  Sp.  2) 
Running  high  jump   (official  rules  Sp.  2) 
Standing  broad  jump   (official  rules  Sp.  2) 
Standing  high  jump   (official  rules  Sp.  2) 

(4)  Throwing  Events. — These  consist  of  basketball  (or  volley  or 
small  soccer  balls  for  women  and  girls)  and  playground  ball  throws 
for  distance  (official  rules  Sp.  2).  Many  of  the  games  skills  and  badge 
tests  events  are  also  used  as  contests  and  in  meets. 

(5)  So-called  "Boys'  Events." — Some  girls  of  Peggy's  age  enjoy 
contests  and  events,  usually  conducted  for  boys,  such  as  top  spinning, 
pushmobile  races,  kite  flying,  bicycle  races,  stilt  walking  and  boat 
sailing  (all  found  in  88  and  R.R.). 

(6)  Apparatus  Stunts. — These  are  not  taught  to  girls  to  any  great 
extent,  except  where  influenced  by  certain  types  of  German  gym- 
nastics. However,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  Playgrounds  have 
eighteen  stunts  listed  which  the  girls  learn  and  practice  only  under 
the  supervision  of  the  leader.  One  day  is  set  aside  for  the  contest 
and  at  that  time  ten  of  the  eighteen  stunts  are  selected  for  the 
competition. 

(7)  Stunt  Contest  (H.S.,  R.A.). — This  could  be  conducted  as  the 
apparatus  contest  above,  first  choosing  twenty  stunts  for  girls  of  this 
age,  teaching  them  and  giving  opportunities  to  practice,  then  on  the 
day  of  the  trials  announcing  the  ten  stunts  which  have  been  selected 
for  the  contest. 

(8)  Ice  Skating  Contest  (Winter  Sports,  88,  R.  A.). 

c.  Individiml  and  Dual  Games. — Many  of  these  (see  Chapter  I, 
section  A,  1,  c)  began  to  interest  Betty  when  she  was  about  eight 
years  old  and  now  reach  their  peak  and  wane  rapidly  during  the 
pre-adolescent  period.  Some  girls  of  this  age  enjoy  games  usually 
played  by  boys  (all  in  88)  : 

Diabolo  Mumblety  Peg 

Disc  Snap  or  Sidewalk  Checkers  Mumblety  Peg  Baseball 

Marble  Golf  Tire  Games 

New  individual  and  dual  games  which  grow  in  interest  for  Peggy 
toward  the  end  of  this  age-period  and  carry  over  into  the  older  age- 
groups  are  the  following  tennis  variations.  In  general,  the  funda- 
mentals of  official  tennis  rules  underlie  the  rules  of  all  these  games. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  knows  official  tennis  rules  (Sp.  4). 
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TENNIS  VARIATIONS 
Tetherball  (R.R.  Sp.  1)  : 

Equipment. — One  13  foot  pole  set  three  feet  in  ground  with  tennis  ball  in 
a  net  or  old  sock  tied  on  one  end  of  a  seven  foot  light,  strong  cord, 
with  other  end  fastened  to  top  of  pole.  A  circle  6  feet  in  diameter  is 
drawn  around  pole  and  bisected  by  a  twenty  foot  line;  a  black  line  is 
marked  on  pole  six  feet  from  ground. 

Method. — Two  players  stand  one  on  each  side  of  circle,  each  with  tennis 
racquet  or  paddle  or  play  with  the  hand.  Server  bats  ball  endeavoring 
to  wind  it  around  pole  above  black  line;  receiver  tries  to  bat  it  in 
opposite  direction.  Each  must  keep  out  of  circle  and  on  his  own  side 
of  20  foot  line. 

Scoring. — One  point  for  the  player  every  time  she  winds  ball  and  cord 
above  black  line,  or  when  opponent  steps  in  circle  or  over  the  center 
line  or  strikes  ground  with  racquet.  Service  alternates,  ten  points  con- 
stitutes a  game. 

Table  Tennis,  also  known  as  Ping  Pong,  Singles  or  Doubles: 

Equipment. — Table  5X9  feet,  30  inches  above  floor,  net  4^/^  inches  high 

at  center.  Paddles  and  ball. 
Method. — Server  projects  or  drops  ball  in  air  by  hand  then  strikes  it  with 

racquet  so  that  it  strikes  first  his  playing  surface  then  passes  over  net 

and  touches  opponent's   court    (singles,  any  part  of  court;   doubles, 

diagonal  court  as  in  tennis). 
Scoring. — Service  alternates  every  five  points  except  when  score  is  20  all, 

then  every  point.  Game  won  by  first  player  to  win  21  or  more  points 

by  a  margin  of  two  points.  Two  or  more  games  as  decided  make  a 

match. 

Paddle  Tennis  (Sp.  2)   Singles  or  Doubles: 

Equipment. — Marked  as  regulation  tennis,  on  small  scale;  court  18X39 
feet,  alleys  2^4  feet,  service  courts  each  10  feet  6  inches  long,  6  feet 
9  inches  wide.  Height  of  net  2  feet,  2  inches  in  center.  Paddles  7  inches 
wide,  10  inches  long,  handles  4  inches  long,  1  inch  thick  and  wide. 

Method. — Each  player  uses  a  paddle  playing  with  a  sponge  rubber  ball. 
Use  official  tennis  rules. 

Scoring. — As  in  official  tennis.  Excellent  game.  Four  courts  may  be 
marked  on  area  of  one  official  tennis  court. 

Hand  Tennis  (N.R.A.)  Bulletin  No.  1752,  Singles  or  Doubles: 

Equipment. —  Court  40X16  feet.  Net  2  feet  4  inches  high  at  center.  Three 
feet  from  net  on  each  side  is  line  called  foul  line  full  width  of  court. 
Any  rubber  ball  that  bounces  well  may  be  used. 

Method. — Ball  is  served  by  dropping  it  to  ground,  then  hit  over  net,  under- 
hand after  first  bounce.  Receiver  must  allow  served  ball  to  bounce 
before  returning  it,  afterward  it  may  be  returned  on  fly.  Only  one 
serve  except  in  case  of  net  ball. 

Scoring. — As  in  volley  ball,  i.e.,  server  continues  to  serve  as  long  as  he  is 
scoring  points.  When  he  fails  he  loses  serve,  "hand  out"  as  in  hand 
ball.  Points  scored  only  by  side  serving.  Stepping  over  foul  line  is 
foul  and  offender  loses  one  point.  Fifteen  points  is  game. 
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Net  Hand  Ball : 

Equipment. — 30X60  ft.  or  larger. 

Method. — As  above.  Four  or  more  players  on  a  side. 

Scoring. — 21  points  win  the  game. 

Sidewalk  Tennis.— N.R. A.  Bulletin  No.  1796  and  (88),  Singles  only: 

Equipment. — Four  cement  sidewalk  blocks  three  feet  square,  or  a  similar 
smooth  area  12X3  ft.  divided  into  four  3  ft.  squares.  The  center  line 
is  the  imaginary  net,  other  lines  on  each  side  of  center  are  base  lines. 
Any  ball  that  bounces  well  is  used. 
Method. — Players  stand  in  end  squares,  served  and  received  as  above. 
Scoring. — As  above,  the  number  of  points  to  a  game  is  eleven  except 
when  score  is  tied  at  ten  all,  then  server  must  win  two  points  in  suc- 
cession to  win. 

Spot  BaU  (88) : 

Equipment. — Draw  a  3  ft.  circle  on  sidewalk  or  smooth  ground,  use  rubber 
ball. 

Method. — Players  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  and  several  feet  back  from 
circle.  One  serves  so  that  the  ball  strikes  in  the  circle  and  bounces 
toward  receiver  who  returns  it  by  bouncing  it  in  circle. 

Scoring. — Played  and  scored  like  volley  ball  or  like  tennis. 

Ring  Tennis,  also  called  Deck  Tennis,  Teniquoit  and  Quoit  Tennis,  Singles 
or  Doubles: 

Equipment. — Size  and  marking  as  in  hand  tennis  above,  plus  three  length- 
wise lines,  one  in  center  forming  two  courts  and  one  on  each  side 
forming  21/2  ft,  alleys.  Net  5'  8"  high  at  posts.  One  ring  6%"  outside 
diameter,  usually  of  soft  rubber. 

Method. — Ring  must  be  played  or  served  with  an  upward  tendency  of  at 
least  6  inches.  It  must  be  caught  with  only  one  hand  and  must  be 
promptly  returned.  Only  one  service  is  allowed,  except  net  serve 
which  is  played  over.  Ring  dropping  in  or  player  stepping  or  leaning 
over  neutral  ground  near  net  loses  point.  Played  as  official  tennis. 

Scoring. — Scored  as  official  tennis.  (Rules  may  be  secured  from  manu- 
facturers or  retailers  of  equipment  for  this  game.) 

Ring  Tennis  Variation,  Singles  or  Doubles: 

Equipment. — As  above  but  with  low  net,  or  on  official  tennis  court. 
Method. — Played  as  official  tennis. 
Scoring. — Scored  as  official  tennis. 

Volley  Tennis  Team: 

Equipment. — Any  available  area  or  ring  tennis  or  volley  ball  court,  high 

net.  Rubber  ring. 
Method. — Many  players  on  a  side  as  volley  ball. 
Seoi-ing. — As  in  volley  ball. 

Bounce  Ball,  Singles  or  Doubles  Team : 

Equipment. — Any  available  area  or  hand  tennis  or  official  tennis  court. 

Low  net.  Volley  ball. 
Method. — Singles,  doubles  or  team  of  any  size.  Played  as  hand  tennis. 
Scoring. — As  in  volley  ball  but  permitting  one  bounce. 
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Badminton  (for  older  girls  and  women)  Sp.  5.  Singles  and  Doubles: 

Equipment. — 20X44  ft.,  net  5  ft.  high.  Special  racquets.  Baltimore  Play- 
grounds use  regular  tennis  racquets.  Special  shuttle  cocks  needed. 
Method. — Shuttle  cock  is  dropped  and  hit  by  racquet  from  underhand 
stroke.  Service  alternates.  No  player  may  serve  twice  in  succession. 
Scoring. — Only  server  can  score.  Game  is  eleven  points  in  singles,  fifteen 
doubles.  See  official  rules  for  details. 

2.  Group  Activities. — Activities  which  Peggy  usually  enjoys  with 
a  group  of  indefinite  number  are  still  interesting  although  they  are 
over-shadowed  by  her  increasing  interest  in  team  games.  Many  of  the 
group  activities  listed  and  described  in  Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  are  of 
interest  to  Peggy  and  will  be  merely  mentioned  here. 

a.  Group  Games. 

(1)  Circle  Games: 

(a)  Jumping  or  Agility  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  b  (5)) 

Jump  the  Shot 
Indian  Club  Wrestle 

(b)  Circle  Ball  or  Object  Games  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  b  (6)) 

Poison 
Touch  Game 
Center  Catch  Ball 

(2)  Active  Hide  and  Seek  Games  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  c) : 

I  Spy 
Ten  Steps 

(3)  Finding  Place  or  Partner: 

Squirrel  and  Tree  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  d) 

Going  to  Jerusalem  (113) 

Grand  Right  and  Left  (G.P.) 

Jolly  Is  the  Miller  (G.P.) 

Hook  On  (R.G.) 

Promenade  (R.G.) 

(4)  Imitation  Observation  Games  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  b) : 

Do  This,  Do  That 

Simon  Says 

Ducks  Fly 

On  the  Bank,  in  the  Pond 

Follow  the  Leader  (G.P.) 

(5)  Object  Pass  or  Throwing  Games  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  f) : 

Fox  and  Squirrel 

Pass  Around 

Corner  Spry  (G.  P.) 

Bean  Bag  Group  Games  (113,  R.G.) 

(6)  Chasing  Games  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  g) : 
(a)  General  Chasing  Games 

Maze  Tag 
Club  Snatch 
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Champion  Snatch 

Beetle  Goes  Round  (G.P.)  or  Swat  Tag  (R.G.) 

Hawk  and  Hen   (G.P.) 

(b)  Tag  Games  (all)    (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  g  (2)) 

(c)  Three  Deep  Chasing  (all)    (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  g  (3)) 

(d)  Chasing   Across   Open  Area    (practically  all)    (Chapter  I,  section 

A,  2,  g  (4)) 

(7)  Double  Group  Games: 

Prisoner's  Base  (R.R.) 

Hunter,  Gun,  and  Rabbit  (Chapter  I,  section  D,  1,  a) 

Scissors,  Paper,  Stone  (Chapter  I,  section  D,  1,  a) 

Black  and  White  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  g  (4)) 

Crows  and  Cranes  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  g  (4)) 

Dodge  Ball,  when  used  in  mass  play,  described  as  follows: 

DODGE  BALL  VARIATIONS 

In  general  the  object  of  the  members  of  one  group  or  team  is  to 
hit  individuals  of  the  other  group  or  team  below  the  waist  with  a 
light,  inflated  ball  (a  volley  ball  or  No.  1  soccer  ball).  The  latter 
try  to  avoid  being  hit  by  dodging.  There  are  three  ways  of  playing 
and  scoring  most  dodge  ball  games. 

1.  Elimination :  in  which  the  player  who  is  hit  drops  out  of  the 
game  and  the  team,  which  has  one  or  more  players  longest  in  the 
playing  area,  wins.  This  is  a  poor  method,  uneducational,  increasing 
the  inferiority  complex  of  poor  players,  giving  them  no  chance  to 
practice,  while  it  gives  all  advantages  to  the  best  players.  This  form 
of  dodge  ball  makes  it  a  double  group  game,  suitable  for  8-  and 
9-year-olds. 

2.  Joining  the  other  group  when  hit  and  continuing  to  play;  this 
is  also  a  double  group  game  for  8-  or  9-year-olds,  not  a  team  type, 
but  gives  continuous  activity  to  all.  The  girl  remaining  longest  in  the 
playing  area  is  champion  of  her  group. 

3.  Continuing  to  play  with  own  team  after  being  hit,  keeping  a 
record  of  the  hits  made ;  this  is  the  most  difficult  method  to  score  but 
is  a  better  game  for  girls  10  years  old  and  up,  leading  into  team 
play. 

Circle  Dodge  Ball,  for  Betty  and  Peggy: 

Arrangement. — Two  equal  groups,  one  within,  the  other  around  a  circle. 

(25  feet  diameter  for  little  girls,  30  feet  for  intermediates,  and  35 

feet  for  experienced  older  girls). 
Method  I. — Outside  team  tries  to  hit  those  in  center  who  dodge.  When 

hit  a  girl  drops  out  until  all  her  group  have  been  hit,  when  teams 

change  places.  Team  having  players  remaining  longest  in  circle  wins. 

Elimination  method  is  not  the  best  way  to  play. 
Method  II. — When  hit,  girl  joins  opponents  and  continues  to  play  until 

all   her   gi'oup    are   hit,    wlien   teams   change   places.    Girl   remaining 

longest  in  circle  is  champion.  No  team  play  but  good  group  game. 
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Method  III. — When  hit,  girl  remains  in  circle  and  throwing  team  scores 
one  point.  Play  3  or  5  minute  periods  then  change  places.  Team  scor- 
ing most  points  wins. 

Square  Dodge  Ball  for  Betty  and  P^gy : 

Arrangement. — Floor    divided   into   two   equal   adjacent   squares.    Equal 

number  of  players  in  each  square.  Ball  is  tossed  up  in  center  and  is 

passed  by  team  in  whose  square  it  falls. 
Method  I. — Each  team  throws  at  the  other  whenever  they  secure  a  dead 

ball  (after  it  has  hit  one  person,  floor,  wall  or  object).  Players  drop 

out  when  hit.  It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  last  few  players  on  an  open 

play  area.   Survivors  are  individual  and  group  champions.   Not  the 

best  way  to  play. 
Method  II. — When  a  player  is  hit  she  becomes  a  member  of  the  opposite 

team,  but  cannot  touch  ball  until  she  has  entered  the  other  team's 

territory.  At  end  of  period  of  play  group  with  largest  number  of 

players  wins.  Good  method  for  younger  girls. 
Method  III. — As  above.  At  end  of  period,  team  having  made  greatest 

number  of  hits  wins.  Good  method  for  older  girls. 

Red,  White  and  Blue  Dodge  Ball,  for  Peggy : 

Arrangement. — Playing  area  is  divided  into  3  equal,  adjacent  squares, 
No.  I,  II,  III.  Players  are  divided  into  3  equal  groups,  Reds,  Whites, 
Blues.  Three  equal  playing  periods  3  or  5  minutes  each  are  arranged, 
teams  rotating  from  square  I  to  II  to  III.  Outside  teams  attack  center 
while  latter  attack  both  outside  teams. 

Method  I. — Easiest  way  to  score,  when  a  player  is  hit  she  drops  out 
until  the  next  period  when  teams  rotate.  At  end  of  each  time  period 
survivors  are  counted.  At  end  of  three  periods,  these  are  added  for 
each  group ;  the  one  having  the  greatest  total  of  survivors  wins.  Good 
for  younger  players. 

Method  II. — Each  player  when  hit  joins  the  group  which  threw  the  baU 
until  end  of  the  period,  when  count  is  made  of  all  players  in  each 
square.  Girls  then  rejoin  own  group  which  rotates  again  after  another 
period  of  play.  At  end  of  third  period  scores  are  added  for  each  group 
and  greatest  total  number  wins.  Good  for  experienced  players. 

Method  III. — Each  group  needs  a  scorekeeper.  At  end  of  each  period 
number  of  times  a  team  was  hit  is  recorded  (no  matter  who  did  the 
throwing).  At  end  of  third  period  these  are  added  and  team  having 
been  hit  fewest  times  wins.  Good  for  older  players. 

Progressive  Dodge  Ball,  for  Peggy: 

Arrangement. — Two  adjacent  squares  with  a  three  foot  area  around  the 
entire  outside  of  the  double  court. 

Method. — When  a  girl  is  hit  she  leaves  her  group  in  one  square,  goes  to 
some  part  of  the  three  foot  area  surrounding  her  opponent's  square 
and  continues  to  play  against  them  from  this  point.  In  time,  most  of 
her  teammates  join  her  so  that  they  are  attacking  their  opponents  from 
four  sides.  The  team  having  survivors  in  the  original  square  when  the 
other  team  has  none,  wins.  Good  method  for  older  girls. 

Last  Man  Dodge  Ball  (Fox  and  Geese  Dodge  Ball  in  (R.G.)  for  Peggy) : 
Arrangement. — Every  player  is  a  member  of  a  team  of  four  and  stands 
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beside  her  teammates  around  a  large  circle  as  in  circle  dodge  ball.  One 
group  of  four  goes  into  the  center  standing  one  behind  the  other  "four- 
deep"  with  arms  clasped  around  waist  of  one  ahead. 
Method. — The  first  three  players  in  the  center  may  kick  the  ball,  and  the 
first  player  may  strike  it  with  her  hands.  All  three  protect  the  last 
player  who  must  not  allow  the  ball  to  touch  her.  If  this  last  one  is 
hit  the  team  of  four  exchange  places  with  the  players  around  the  cir- 
cle, whose  member  threw  the  ball  which  made  the  hit.  The  team  of 
four  remaining  longest  in  the  ring  wins.  With  experienced  players, 
use  two  balls. 

Fox  and  Geese  Dodge  Ball,  for  Peggy: 

Arrangement. — Two  equal  groups  of  players,  one  around  the  circle  as  in 
circle  dodge  ball,  the  other  within  the  circle  in  "snake"  formation,  i.e., 
one  behind  the  other,  all  with  hands  clasped  around  waist  of  girl  in 
front. 

Method. — Played  as  above,  all  protecting  last  player  who,  if  hit,  drops 
out  of  the  game.  If  any  of  the  players  let  go  their  hold,  all  behind  the 
break  must  drop  out.  When  all  have  been  eliminated  groups  change. 
Group  which  has  players  remaining  in  the  circle  longest  wins. 

Block  House  Dodge  Ball : 

Arrangement. — Two  equal  teams,  one  around  40  foot  circle,  the  other 
inside.  Twelve  child's  building  blocks  scattered  within  the  circle. 

Method. — Players  attempt  to  collect  blocks  and  build  a  block  house  three 
stories  high  with  four  blocks  in  each  story.  When  hit,  players  leave 
circle  except  last  player  to  remain  unhit  stays  and  completes  block 
house,  no  matter  how  much  she  is  hit.  Outside  team  tries  to  hit  blocks 
out  of  her  arms  and  knock  down  house.  Team  building  house  in 
shortest  time  wins. 

Other  Games  Having  Dodge  Ball  Elements  are : 

Captain  Dodge  Ball  (G.C.R.)  Pick  Up  Kick  Ball  (Sp.  2)  (see  Team 

Run  Dodge  Ball  (G.C.R.)  Games,  this  chapter) 

Field  Dodge  Ball  (R.R.)  Kick  Dodge  Ball   (Sp.  2)    (see  Team 

Games,  this  chapter) 
Bat  Ball   (Sp.  2)    (see  Team  Games, 

this  chapter) 
Schlag  Ball  (Sp.  2)  (see  Team  Games, 
this  chapter) 

b.  Group  Activities,  Non-Competitive. — These  are  mostly  locomo- 
tive activities  which  Peggy  can  do  alone  but  which  are  much  more 
fun  (and  often  safer)  with  one  or  more  friends  of  either  sex  and 
any  age. 

Swimming,  Boating,  Canoeing  (Sp.  3,  R.A.) 
Hiking,  Camping  (H,  see  also  Chapter  III) 
Roller  Skating  (N.R.A.  No.  2115,  No.  1824  free) 
Winter  Sports  (W.S.,  R.A.,  88) 

Picnics,  Outings  (R.R.,  R.A.,  P.  See  also  Chapter  III) 
Rhythm,  as  in  (55)  and  standard  books  on  folk  dancing  (see  Chapter  I, 
section  A,  2,  i).  Do  not  force  Peggy  prematurely  by  teacliing  tap  or 
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social  dancing.  She  should  learn  folk  dances  and  simple  dancing  tech- 
nique at  this  age. 

3.  Team  Activities. — For  the  first  time  we  find  Peggy  has  a  real 
interest  in  team  games  but  even  now  she  is  not  ready  for  the  highly 
organized  type  of  game  such  as  basketball  or  hockey.  She  is  still 
individualistic,  cannot  always  submerge  her  own  interests  for  those 
of  the  team,  is  still  anxious  to  be  a  star — an  individual  performer. 
Moreover,  besides  being  psychologically  unfit  for  highly  specialized 
games,  she  does  not  have  the  physical  stamina,  the  coordinations, 
strength  and  endurance  necessary  for  adult  games.  Then,  too,  she  is 
mentally  unfit  for  the  complexities  of  highly  organized  games,  for  she 
cannot  learn  and  obey  so  many  difficult  rules.  Peggy  needs  to  grow 
gradually  from  the  double  group  games  of  the  past  age  period, 
through  the  low-organized  games,  up  to  the  more  specialized  activities 
for  Alice.  We  call  these  ''lead-up"  games,  for  they  do  just  that — 
lead  up  to  team  work,  game  skills  and  specialization. 

The  team  games  described  in  this  chapter  meet  Peggy's  physical 
needs  by  providing  abundant,  stimulating  exercise,  frequently  out- 
of-doors.  Mental  needs  are  met  through  the  play  of  wit  against  wit, 
initiative,  strategy,  cooperative  team  work,  self-imposed  discipline  and 
planned  campaigns  leading  to  the  thrill  of  victory.  Peggy  is  benefited 
spiritually  through  the  development  of  an  indomitable  spirit,  poise 
in  defeat  and  magnanimity  in  victory.  Emotionally  Peggy  gains  self- 
control,  self-expression  and  freedom  which  she  needs  to  help  her  over 
the  difficult  adolescent  period  to  come. 

These  lead-up  games  range  from  the  double  group  type  of  relay 
race,  or  dodge  ball  game,  through  the  team  forms  of  these  same  activi- 
ties, to  highly  organized  games.  They  will  be  studied  under  their 
structural  types:  a — relays,  b — field  games,  c — volley  ball  lead-up 
games,  d — ^baseball  lead-up  games. 

a.  Relays. — These  may  be  conducted  merely  as  double  group  activi- 
ties for  girls  from  eight  years  up,  to  any  age — especially  adults  in 
social  recreation — or  they  may  be  developed  into  team  contests  teach- 
ing fundamental  skills  of  highly  organized  games  to  older  girls. 

RELAYS 

The  fundamental  principles  of  relays  are  as  follows :  Two  or  more  teams 
with  equal  number  of  players  and  similar  equipment  are  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain formation  with  the  first  player  of  each  team  toeing  a  mark.  After  receiv- 
ing definite  instructions,  at  a  signal  the  first  player  proceeds  to  carry  out  the 
instructions,  then  the  second  player,  and  so  forth  until  all  have  done  so. 
The  first  team  to  have  all  its  members  completing  the  activity  wins.  In  order 
to  avoid  confusion,  have  each  player  as  she  finishes  sit  down  in  line,  so  that 
the  line  having  all  seated  first  wins;  or  give  a  bright  colored  cap  or  arm 
band  to  the  last  runner,  so  judges  will  know  who  is  the  winner. 

Not  only  are  there  innumerable  relays  suited  to  all  ages  and  types  of 
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girls  but  in  most  eases  each  can  be  played  in  a  number  of  ways,  thus  adding 
variety  to  the  program. 

Relay  Formations 


XXX     indicates  route  of  passed  ball 
indicates  route  of  running  player 

Relays  will  be  discussed  under  three  headings:  (1)  without  equipment, 
(2)  with  balls  (substitutes,  such  as  bean  bags,  erasers;  clubs  can  be  used  in 
some  cases),  (3)  with  other  equipment.  They  may  be  played  in  most  of  the 
preceding  foi-mations,  and  in  many  eases  may  be  adapted  to  roller  skating, 
swimming  and  snow  and  ice  events. 
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(1)  Relays  "Without  Equipment. 

(a)  Single  Runner 

Walking,  forward  or  backward 

Running,  forward  or  backward 

Hopping,  forw^ard  or  backward  with  or  without  holding  free  foot 

Skipping,  forward  or  backward 

Sliding,  forward  or  backward  or  sideways 

Heel  and  Toe,  forward  or  backward 

Weavers  or  Zigzag,  using  humans  as  obstacles,  pass  to  one  side,  then 
to  other. 

Automobiles,  plain  running  relay,  each  team  named  for  auto. 

Slap  Back,  Runner  returns  to  end  of  line,  slaps  last  player  on  back 
who  slaps  one  ahead  and  so  on  until  front  player  is  slapped  and 
runs. 

Electric  Shock,  players  hold  hands.  At  a  signal  the  leader  of  each 
team  squeezes  hand  of  next  person  who  does  likewise  to  third  and 
so  on  to  end  of  line.  Or  other  methods  may  be  used,  such  as  hands 
on  shoulders  and  kneeling,  turning  and  slapping  neighbor's  back, 
raising  arms  with  hands  joined  or  lowering,  etc. 

Imitative,  walk  imitating  birds,  fishes,  swimmers  (all  strokes),  butter- 
flies, grasshoppers,  airplanes;  dramatic  characters  such  as  Charlie 
Chaplin,  old  woman  going  to  market,  flapper  going  to  a  date,  old 
man  selling  newspapers,  beggar,  boy  going  to  or  coming  from 
school,  animals  such  as  elephants,  monkeys,  dogs,  rabbits,  danc- 
ing bears,  kangaroos;  holiday  characters  such  as  witches  riding 
broom  sticks,  black  cats,  scarecrows,  Santa  Claus,  etc. 

Second  Hand  Car,  imitative.  First  player  of  each  team  walks  in  zig- 
zag pretending  to  steer  the  auto  (steering  gear  is  broken),  second 
player  of  each  team  walks  two  steps  forward  and  one  back  (water 
in  the  gas),  third  limps  on  one  leg  (flat  tire),  fourth  walks  back- 
ward (car  won't  go  forward,  only  in  reverse),  fifth  player  is 
pushed  by  sixth  (car  won't  go,  must  be  pushed). 
Crab  Race,  (for  gym  use  only).  Player  moves  backward  on  hands  and 

feet,  face  up,  back  toward  floor.  (Strenuous.) 
Monkey  Dash,  Crab  Race  (for  gym  use  only.)  Player  makes  half  of 
the  trip  on  all  fours  face  down,  as  a  monkey;  then  completes  the 
trip  as  in  Crab  Race  above.  (Strenuous.) 

(b)  Two  or  More  People  of  Each  Team 

Walking  with  partner  forward  or  backward,  both  facing  in  same 
direction,  or  arms  linked  one  facing  forward,  one  backward. 

Hopping  with  partner  forward  or  backward 

Skipping  with  partner  forward  or  backward 

Sliding  with  partner  forward  or  backward  or  sideways 

Arch,  all  players  standing  in  couples  form  arch;  first  couple  goes 
under  arch  to  end  of  line  and  continues  the  bridge,  others  follow. 

Siamese  Twins,  with  partner.  Players  stand  back  to  back,  hook  arms 
and  move  in  this  manner. 

Line,  single  file.  One  player  goes  to  a  line,  comes  back,  gets  next 
player,  leads  her  to  line  and  back ;  then  first  player  remains  while 
second  player  takes  third  to  line  and  back  and  remains  and  so  on. 
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Partner,  single  file  shuttle  formation.  First  player  crosses  to  far  line, 
gets  first  player  on  opposite  line,  returns  with  her  and  remains, 
while  that  one  takes  second  player  of  near  line  and  returns  to  far 
line  where  she  remains  and  so  on.  Last  person  must  return  with- 
out a  partner  to  win. 

Messenger,  almost  the  same  as  above,  only  one  player  stands  on  a 
line  at  some  distance  from  the  team.  On  the  starting  signal  she 
goes  to  the  team,  gets  number  one  player,  returns  to  starting  line 
and  remains,  while  number  one  goes  and  returns  with  number 
two  and  so  on  until  aU  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  playing  area. 

Chariot,  all  players  stand  four  abreast,  arms  linked.  On  signal  first 
four  walk  to  goal  and  back,  touching  second  couple  who  do  like- 
wise and  so  on. 

Snow  and  Ice  and  Roller  Skating  Single  and  Couple  relays  as  in 
Races  as  described  in  Chapter  I,  section  A,  1,  d. 

(c)  Group  Action 

Leap  Frog  (gym  costume).  First  player  bends  down,  places  hands  on 
knees.  Second  player  vaults  over  and  bends  down  a  few  feet 
ahead  of  number  one.  All  do  likewise,  then  number  one  vaults  in 
turn  over  all  others  who  follow  in  turn.  (Strenuous.) 

Obstacle  or  Human  Over  and  Under  (gym  costume  and  smooth  floor). 
As  Leap  Frog  above  only  number  one  bends  down,  number  two 
leaps  over  number  one  and  stands  astride.  Number  three  leajis 
over  number  one,  crawls  under  number  two  and  bends  down  as 
in  Leap  Frog.  Each  player  in  turn  alternately  leaps  and  crawls. 
Before  starting  the  relay  each  player  should  know  in  which 
position  she  is  to  stand.   (Strenuous.) 

Skin  the  Snake  (gym  costume  and  smooth  floor).  Each  player  bends 
forward,  stretches  left  hand  back  between  legs,  grasping  right 
hand  of  player  behind.  When  all  are  in  position,  line  begins  back- 
ing, player  at  rear  lying  down  on  back,  all  others  walking  back- 
Avards  astride  her  and  lying  down  in  turn  with  head  of  player  in 
front  between  her  legs.  Last  one  to  lie  down  rises  immediately  and 
walks  forward  astride  the  line,  toward  the  front,  raising  the  one 
next  to  her  until  all  are  in  original  position.  Hands  are  grasped 
throughout.  (Strenuous.) 

(2)  Relays    with    Balls. — (Other    articles    for   passing   such    as 
erasers,  bean  bags,  blocks  of  wood  can  be  substituted  in  most  cases.) 

Over-the-Top.  Players  stand  one  behind  the  other.  Ball  is  passed  over- 
head, each  player  touching  it;  and  one  carries  it  to  a  goal  and  back  in 
front  of  first  player  where  it  is  again  passed  overhead. 

Underneath.  Players  stand  astride  and  ball  is  passed  between  legs  touched 
by  each  player,  same  as  above. 

Over  and  Under,  combination  of  the  two  above ;  first  player  passes  it  over- 
head, second  between  legs  and  so  on. 

Pass  Ball.  Players  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Pass  ball  down  line,  last 
one  runs  with  it  to  goal  and  back  to  front  of  line  while  team  faces 
about  ready  to  pass  it  down  on  other  side  and  so  on. 

Straddle  Ball  (gym  costume  and  floor).  Players  one  behind  other,  stand- 
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ing  astride.  Ball  is  rolled  down  between  legs  of  players.  As  last  one 
secures  ball,  all  others  kneel  while  last  one  carries  ball  up  front,  walk- 
ing astride  the  team,  runs  to  a  goal  and  returns  to  the  front  of  team 
while  they  again  stand  astride  and  so  on. 

Combination  Pass  Ball,  combining  all  the  above  events.  Players  stand  one 
behind  the  other  to  start: 
Passing  ball  from  leader  overhead  to  last  player  at  end  of  line. 
Making  one-half  turn  (180  degrees)  to  face  back  of  gymnasium. 
Passing  ball  from  end  player  overhead  to  leader. 
Making  one-quarter  turn  to  face  either  side  of  gymnasium. 
Passing  ball  from  leader  down  the  side  of  line  to  end  player. 
Making  one-half  turn  to  face  opposite  side  of  gymnasium. 
Passing  ball  up  the  side  of  line  to  leader. 
Making  a  quarter  turn  to  face  front  of  gymnasium. 
Passing  ball    (from  leader  to  end  player)   alternately  overhead  and 

between  knees  beginning  with  an  overhead  pass. 
Making  a  half  turn  to  face  back  of  gymnasium  and  kneeling  on  both 

knees  as  in  Leap  Frog  (executed  by  all  except  end  player). 
Bringing  of  ball  to  front  of  line  by  end  player  who  straddles  the  line, 

going  over  all  players  on  floor. 
Standing   up,    making    one-half   turn   to    face    front    of   gymnasium 
(executed  by  all  players  except  player  who  straddled  line),  and 
standing  with  feet  wide  apart  in  stride  position  (executed  by  all). 
Rolling  the  ball  down  through  the  lane  made  by  players'  stride  posi- 
tion— from  player  at  front  of  line  to  last  player  at  back  of  line. 
Carrying  the  ball  across  finish  line  by  player  at  back  of  line  who  runs 
with  it  past  her  team  and  across  the  finish  line. 

Zigzag  Pass.  Players  stand  in  double  line  zigzag  formation.  Ball  is  thrown 
to  every  player  in  turn,  last  player  runs  to  goal  and  returns  to  first 
position  and  so  on.  Ball  may  be  passed  any  way,  or  leader  may  desig- 
nate the  throw  from  the  knees,  hips,  chest,  head,  overhead,  two  hand 
throws,  or  right  or  left  hand  only.  May  also  be  played  in  a  circle  fac- 
ing in,  especially  if  there  is  an  odd  number  of  players  on  each  team, 
throw  to  every  other  person. 

Basketball  Goal,  using  any  method  of  passing  ball  as  heretofore  described 
to  last  one  who  runs  with  ball  or  dribbles  it  to  point  near  basket  and 
shoots  for  goal  until  made,  when  she  throws  ball  to  first  player  who 
starts  it  down  the  line  while  runner  returns  to  front  of  line  and  so 
on. 

Soccer  or  Hockey  Ball  Dribble  and  Shoot,  same  as  above. 

Post  Ball.  Two  teams  ten  feet  apart  facing  a  post  30  feet  away.  Players 
stand  one  behind  another  in  players'  lane.  First  player  of  each  team 
holds  ball  and  on  signal  runs  around  post  and  to  rear  of  opponent's 
lane  from  where  she  throws  the  ball  diagonally  across  the  ten  feet 
separating  area  to  the  present  leader  of  her  own  team  who  runs  around 
the  post  of  her  own  team  and  so  forth. 

Bounce  Ball.  Players  stand  one  behind  other  on  all  teams.  Four  boxes 
are  placed  in  a  line  10  feet  apart  for  each  team  or  four  circles  for 
each  team  are  drawn  on  ground  or  floor.  At  the  signal  the  leader 
bounces  her  ball  four  times  in  each  box,  returns,  gives  the  ball  to  the 
next  player  of  her  team  and  retires  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  so  on. 
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Three  Bounce  Shuttle,  in  shuttle  formation.  At  a  signal  the  leader  bounces 
ball  three  times  while  crossing  open  space,  then  throws  it  to  leader 
of  other  half  of  her  team  and  goes  to  end  of  far  line. 

Throw  and  Catch,  as  in  Races,  Chapter  V,  C,  section  1,  a  (4). 

Bowling.  Pass  ball  in  any  designated  way  to  last  man  who  runs  to  a  line, 
faces  team,  bowls  it  back  to  first  player  then  returns  to  front  of  line. 

Corner  Spry  or  Teacher  Ball.  Players  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
line  or  semi-circle  with  one  player  as  captain  or  teacher  at  a  little 
distance  in  front  facing  her  team.  At  a  signal  the  captain  or  teacher 
throws  the  ball  to  first  player  who  throws  it  back  to  her,  then  to  others 
in  turn.  When  the  captain  throws  it  to  last  player,  she  calls,  "Corner 
spry,"  and  runs  to  the  head  of  the  row,  the  last  player  taking  the 
place  as  captain,  and  so  on. 

Pass  and  Toss,  similar  to  the  above  but  with  two  captains,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  line.  See  (G.P.). 

Partner  Ball.  All  players  in  couples  with  inside  hands  joined.  Leading 
couples  of  each  team,  keeping  inside  hands  joined,  must  carry  ball, 
throw  it  over  rope,  recover  it  and  return  it  to  second  couple. 

(3)   Relays  With  Varied  Equipment. 

(a)   Single  Runner    (The  following,   described   under  Races  in   Chapter  I, 

section  A,  1,  d  make  excellent  relays  for  girls.) 
Sack 

Three-Legged 
Jump  Rope 
Egg  and  Spoon 
Flag  and  Bottle 
Potato  Race 
Peanut 
Obstacle 
All-Up  Indian  Club 

Sentence.  Each  girl  on  a  team  writes  one  word  on  the  blackboard. 

Blackboard.  Same  as  one  above,  only  each  girl  makes  a  mark  on  the 
blackboard. 

Scarf.  One  child  for  each  team  stands  at  a  distance  with  one  hand 
on  hip.  Leader  runs  up,  ties  a  scarf  on  child's  arm  and  runs  back, 
tagging  second  player  who  runs  up,  unties  scarf  and  runs  back, 
giving  it  to  third  one  and  so  on. 

Zigzag,  using  chairs,  boxes,  Indian  clubs  or  pop  bottles  for  obstacles. 

Folding  Chair.  A  folded  chair  for  each  team  is  placed  on  floor  at  some 
distance.  At  a  signal  the  leader  runs  up,  picks  up  chair,  opens 
it,  sits  on  it,  raising  feet  from  ground),  stands,  folds  chair,  places 
it  (not  drops  it)  on  floor  and  runs  back,  tagging  second  player. 

Object  Toss.  Place  basket  or  draw  a  circle  some  distance  from  each 
team  and  draw  a  pitching  line  five  feet  in  front.  At  a  signal  the 
leader  runs  to  pitching  line  and  tosses  an  object  into  the  basket  or 
circle.  If  she  misses,  she  must  recover  object,  return  to  pitching 
line  and  try  again,  repeating  until  successful,  when  she  recovers 
object  and  returns  to  line  giving  it  to  second  runner,  and  so  on. 

Variations : 

Permit  only  one  try,  count  one  point  for  each  successful  throw. 
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Give  each  player  an  object,  repeat  trials  until  successful. 

Give  each  player  an  object  but  permit  only  one  trial,  count  one 

point  for  each  successful  throw. 
Draw  three  circles,  one  within  the  other,  numbering  the  inner 
circle  15,  next  10,  next  5.  Players  and  team  score  points 
according  to  where  object  lands.  No  points  given  if  object 
remains  on  line. 
Draw  rectangle  and  divide  it  into  three  sections  numbered  5,  10 
and  15.  Play  and  score  as  above. 

Hoop.  A  hoop  for  each  team  is  placed  on  a  line  at  some  distance.  At 
a  signal  the  leader  runs,  puts  hoop  over  head,  goes  through  and 
steps  out  of  it,  runs  back  and  tags  second  player  and  so  on. 

Paper  Bag  or  Balloon.  Each  player  has  bag  or  balloon.  On  a  signal, 
leader  runs  to  line,  blows  up  bag,  returns,  bursts  it  on  shoulder 
of  second  player  who  runs  to  line  and  so  on. 

Bottle  Ball  (R.G.) 

Pin  Bowl  (R.G.) 

Bean  Bag  Circle  (R.G.) 

Hand  Out,  plain  walking  relay  balancing  potato  or  block  on  back  of 
outstretched  hand.  If  it  falls  off,  player  must  stop,  replace  it,  then 
go  on. 

Book  Balance,  as  above,  book  on  head. 

Flat  Head,  similar  to  above  only  use  bean  bag.  Walk  to  goal,  nod  head 
to  toss  bean  bag  into  a  basket  or  on  a  circle.  If  missed,  player 
must  pick  up  bag,  place  on  head,  walk  around  obstacle  five  feet 
away  and  return,  repeating  nod  until  successful,  then  pick  up  bag 
and  give  it  to  second  player. 

Suitcase.  First  player  of  each  team  carries  suitcase  to  line,  opens  it, 
puts  on  the  contents,  carries  suitcase  to  a  second  line,  takes  the 
things  off,  packs  them,  returns  to  starting  point  and  gives  suitcase 
to  second  player  who  does  likewise. 

Clothespin.  Each  leader  carrying  a  certain  number  of  clothespins  runs 
to  line  and,  using  only  one  hand,  puts  all  pins  on  and  takes  them 
off,  returns  and  gives  them  to  second  player  who  does  likewise. 

Hanging  Clothes,  same  as  above,  but  carrying  some  clothes  also  and 
using  two  hands. 

Drive  the  Pig  to  Market.  Leader  kicks  a  club,  dumbbell,  bean  bag  or 
block  of  wood  to  a  goal  and  back  to  second  player  who  does  like- 
wise. 

Dumbbell  and  Wand,  as  above,  guiding  dumbbell  with  wand. 

Peaniat  Carrying  with  Knife,  walking,  balancing  three  peanuts  on 
knife.  If  nuts  are  dropped  they  must  be  recovered  by  knife  only. 

Wand  Balance.  Leader  of  each  team  uses  forefinger  and  middle  finger 
of  one  hand  only  (other  behind  back)  to  balance  wand  while  walk- 
ing to  a  goal  and  back.  Player  dropping  wand  must  pick  it  up 
and  start  over  again  from  starting  line. 

Club  Balance,  same  as  above,  using  Indian  club  or  pop  bottle. 

Hoop  Rolling,  to  a  certain  goal  and  return,  using  stick  in  one  hand 
only  to  guide  it. 

Reducers'  Race.  Each  leader  has  two  newspapers  (or  cardboard  or 
blocks  of  wood).  At  a  signal,  she  places  one  in  front  of  her, 
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steps  on  it,  places  the  second,  steps  on  it,  picks  the  first  one  up 
from  under  foot  and  places  it  ahead,  and  so  on  until  finish  line  is 
crossed  when  she  picks  up  both,  running  back  to  give  them  to 
second  player. 

Snow  and  Ice,  Roller  Skating  and  Swimming  Races  with  equipment, 
as  described  in  Chapter  I,  section  A,  1,  d. 

Other  relays  in  (R.R.)  Social  Recreation:  Candle,  Apple,  Nut, 
Christmas  Delivery. 

(b)  Two  or  More  Runners 

Chair.  All  players  in  couples.  First  man  of  each  team  carries  folding 
chair  and  escorts  lady  to  a  goal,  opens  the  chair  for  her  to  sit  on 
(raising  feet  from  floor),  folds  it  and  carries  it  back,  escorting 
lady.  Gives  chair  to  second  man. 

Necktie.  All  players  in  couples.  First  lady  (carrying  necktie)  and  man 
walk  to  a  goal  where  the  lady  ties  the  necktie  on  the  man,  unties 
it  and  they  return,  giving  necktie  to  second  lady  and  so  on. 

Jump  Stick,  single  file.  Each  leader  runs  to  a  goal  and  back  carrying 
wand.  He  holds  one  end,  gives  other  end  to  second  player  and 
together  they  move  to  rear  of  file,  holding  stick  near  ground,  as 
all  players  jump  over  it.  Then  number  one  drops  his  end  and 
remains  at  the  rear  of  the  line,  while  number  two  runs  to  goal 
and  back,  giving  one  end  to  niimber  three  and  all  jump,  and  so  on. 

(c)  Group  Action 

Peanut  Pass,  line  formation.  Each  player  grasps  right  waist  of  player 
beside  her,  using  left  hand.  In  this  formation  each  leader,  who 
has  ten  peanuts  beside  her,  passes  them  one  at  a  time.  If  a 
peanut  is  dropped  it  must  be  picked  up  without  releasing  hand 
holds. 

Ocean  Wave.  Each  team  in  circle  formation  facing  out.  Players  may 
be  seated  and  may  have  hands  joined.  At  a  signal  the  leader  of 
each  team  rises,  counter-marches  around  circle  and  back  to  place, 
pulling  or  followed  by  all  others  of  team  in  turn.  Variation: 
have  each  player  pick  up  own  chair,  carry  it  around  with  her, 
replace  it  and  sit  on  it. 

Note:  Relay  Carnival  or  Competition.  In  Chicago  and  other  places,  organ- 
ized teams  of  ten  girls  each  learn  and  practice  about  ten  different 
relays  which  are  listed  at  the  banning  of  a  season.  On  the  day 
of  the  contest,  all  teams  from  all  playgrounds  gather  on  neutral 
territory  and  learn  for  the  first  time  the  names  of  four  of  the 
ten  relays  which  are  to  be  used.  Thereupon  the  captain  of  each 
team  organises  her  group  for  the  first  relay.  When  this  is  run  off, 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  are  conducted  with  rest  periods 
between.  Points  are  awarded  to  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  place  winners.  Team  winning  the  most  points  wins  the  Relay 
Carnival. 

b.  Low-Organized  Team  Games. — As  mentioned  before,  Peggy 
needs  games  which  teach  the  elements  of  highly  organized  games, 
provide  for  abundant  physical  activity— but  of  the  spasmodic  kind, 
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permitting  frequent  rests  and  avoiding  over-strain.  These  low-organ- 
ized games,  which  are  the  first  step  above  the  double  group  game, 
should  have  simple  rules  and  playing  technique  without  permitting 
specialization.  They  should  be  easily  adapted  to  any  number  of  play- 
ers, to  any  kind  and  size  of  playing  area  and  should  require  only  the 
most  inexpensive  equipment. 

In  the  following  sections,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  definite 
instructions  or  official  rules  of  games  which  can  be  found  in  references 
mentioned.  Rather  this  will  be  an  attempt  to  classify  and  describe 
popular  games  for  girls,  from  which  the  experienced  leader  can  make 
her  own  local  rules,  and  the  novice  worker  can  visualize  the  game 
and  find  definite  rules  as  needed.  In  every  case,  players  should  be 
divided  into  two  equal  teams,  hereafter  referred  to  as  A  and  B. 

(1)   Soccer  Lead-Up  Games. 

SOCCER  VARIATIONS 
General  Rules 

Players :  Two  equal  teams  of  any  number,  all  on  their  own  side  of  center 

line. 
Space:  Any  area  suited  to  active  ball  games.  Mark  boundaries  with 

water,  lime  or  paint  lines. 
Ball :  Soccer. 

Technique:        Ball  must  be  kicked  and  may  not  be  played  by  hands  or  arms 

except  when  out  of  bounds,  when  an  opponent  of  the  last 

player  touching  it  throws  it  in  over  head,  at  the  point 

where  it  crossed  the  line. 
Object:  To  drive  the  ball  across  the  opponents'  goal  below  opponent's 

shoulders  and  to  defend  own  goal  fine. 
Score:  One  point  each  time  ball  crosses  goal  line  below  opponent's 

shoulders. 
Start:  Toss  coin  to  see  which  team  gets  first  kick.  Ball  is  placed  in 

center  of  field  and  kicked.  After  each  point,  loser  gets 

kick. 
Fouls :  Crossing  center  line,  handling  ball,  driving  ball  over  goal  line 

above  players'  shoulders. 
Penalty:  Free  kick  for  opponents  on  center  line. 

Playing  Time:  Points  or  by  time  (preferred)  such  as  five-minute  quarters. 

Name,  Reference,  Diagram  and  Playing  Methods 

Line  Soccer 

Player  on  extreme  right  is  forward  until  either  team  makes  goal,  then  she 
retires  to  extreme  left  and  all  players  move  down  one  place.  In  time  every 
player  has  chance  to  be  forward.  If  A  forward  gets  kick,  she  tries  to  drive  it 
across  B's  line.  B  forward  and  goal  players  defend  line  and  try  to  drive  ball 
through  A's  line.  Fonvards  move  freely  in  their  half  of  floor;  goal  players 
remain  just  in  front  of  goal  line.  (See  Figure  10.) 
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Variations :  (1)  With  large  numbers,  have  three  players  come  out  from 
extreme  right,  one  is  forward,  two  are  half-backs.  After  goal  is  made  they 
retire  to  left  of  goal  line  and  three  on  right  move  forward. 
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(2)  With  great  numbers,  have  six  or  more  come  out,  one  forward,  two 
half-backs,  three  or  more  full-backs.  After  goal  is  made  all  six  retire  to  left 
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end  of  line  and  all  players  move  right  six  places,  as  the  six  on  the  right  step 
forward  to  play. 

Square  Soccer 

Same  as  line  soccer,  except  the  goal  line  extends  around  sides  of  square 

to  center  line.  (See  Figrure  11.) 

Variations :    (1),  (2),  as  in  line  soccer. 

Circle  Soccer 

Same  as  line  soccer,  except  goal  lines  extend  around  one-half  of  circle  to 
dividing  line. 

Variations :  (1),  (2),  as  in  line  soccer. 


Fig.  12. 

Triangle  Soccer 

Same  as  line  soccer  except  goal  line  extends  around  two  sides  of  triangle 
to  dividing  line.  (See  Figure  13.) 

Variations :    (1),  (2),  as  in  line  soccer. 

Soccer  Goal  Ball 

Half  of  team  plays  fom^ard  positions  with  one  player  acting  as  center- 
forward.  Other  half  remains  near  goal  line  as  defenders.  Played  as  line 
soccer.   After  goal  is  made,  forwards  and  defenders  exchange  places.    (Fig.  14.) 

Soccer  Snatch 

Played  as  handkerchief  snatch  by  dribbling  (see  Chapter  I,  section  A, 
2,  g,  (D). 

Champion  Soccer  Snatch 

Played  as  champion  snatch  (see  Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  g,  (1)). 
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(2)  Two  Base  Games. — These  games  lead  up  to  soccer,  field  ball, 
speed  ball  and  playground  ball.  Usually  the  kicking  types  are  used 
in  the  fall  season  and  the  batting  types  are  used  in  the  spring. 
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Players ; 

Space : 

Ball: 
Technique ; 


Object ; 


Score : 
Start : 
Fouls: 


Penalty : 
Playing  Time: 


TWO  BASE  GAMES 
General  Rules 

Any  number,  one  team  at  bat,  the  other  scattered  over  the 
field. 

Any  area  suited  to  active  ball  games.  Mark  boundaries  with 
water,  lime,  or  paint  lines. 

Soccer  ball  for  kicking  games,  volley  ball  for  batting  games. 

Batter  serves  own  ball  in  manner  required  across  a  foul 
area,  into  the  playing  field,  then  runs  and  dodges  to 
a  goal  making  a  continuous  round  trip,  for  she  is  not 
safe  on  base.  If  a  fly  ball  is  caught  or  if  she  is  hit  by 
a  ball  before  reaching  home  line  or  base,  she  is  out. 
Meanwhile  fielders  tiy  to  catch  the  ball  and  throw  it 
at  the  runner  or  to  a  teammate  who  is  in  position  to 
hit  the  runner. 

For  batter,  to  run  to  goal  and  return  safely.  For  fielders, 
to  put  runner  out  by  catching  fly  ball  or  hitting  runner 
with  ball. 

One  point  for  each  successful  round  trip. 

Batter  sends  ball  in  manner  prescribed. 

Fielders,  entering  foul  area  before  ball  is  caught  or 
grounded,  interfering  with  a  runner,  holding  ball  more 
than  three  seconds,  progressing  with  it,  or  playing  it 
again  before  it  has  been  played  by  tivo  other  team- 
mates (to  keep  two  girls  from  monopolizing  the  ball). 

Batter,  not  sending  ball  into  playing  area  before  it  touches 
ground  or  other  object. 

When  fielders  foul,  runner  comes  in  free  and  team  scores 
one  additional  point.  When  batter  bats  two  foul  balls 
she  is  out. 

Three  outs,  change  sides,  two  such  changes  equal  one 
inning.  Five  innings  usually  constitute  a  game. 


Kick  Dodge  Ball  (Sp.  2) 
Ball  is  placed  on  home  line  and  kicked.  It  must  cross  foul  area  in  the 
air  (not  roll  on  grovind)  and  strike  in  the  playing  field,  or  be  caught  on  the 
fly  (before  touching  ground,  person  or  object).  If  it  hits  in  foul  area,  or  out 
of  bounds,  it  is  a  foul  and  two  such  fouls  constitute  an  out.  General  rules 
described  above.  (See  Figure  15.) 

Versatile  Soccer  (A. P.)   (as  above) 
Fielders  may  not  use  hands.  If  they  stop  ball  with  feet,  or  head  it,  or 
recover  it  and  dribble  it  to  goal  line  before  runner  returns  to  line,  runner  is 
out. 

Bounce  Dodge  Ball  (as  Kick  Dodge  Ball,  above) 

Batter  bounces  ball  on  ground  and  bats  it  with  open  palm  as  it  comes 
up.  Played  as  kick  dodge  ball. 

Bat  Ball  (Sp.  2)   (as  Kick  Dodge  Ball,  above) 

Batter  bats  ball  as  in  volley  ball  serve.  Played  as  kick  dodge  ball. 
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Fig.  15. 

Pick-Up  Kick  Ball  (Sp.  2)    (same  as  above) 

Same  as  kick  dodge  ball,  except  that  fielders  may  not  play  the  ball  with 
the  hands,  unless  it  is  a  fly  ball.  A  fielder  may  trap  the  ball  with  one  foot  and 
lift  it  to  another  player,  or  she  may  trap  it  with  both  feet  and  lift  it  to  her- 
self. When  a  fly  ball  exists,  fielders  may  throw  it  at  the  runner,  but  if  it 
strikes  the  ground  it  cannot  be  played  by  hands  until  fly  ball  again  exists. 
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Schlag  Ball 

Same  as  bat  ball  but  with  equal  number  of  fielders  on  each  side  of  center 
line  with  batter  serving  from  home  circle.  Fielders  may  not  cross  center  line 
when  ball  is  in  play  (penalty:  one  point  for  opponents).  Runners  may  not 
stand  still  more  than  one  second  (penalty:  out).  (See  Fig.  16,  p.  61.) 


MORE  ADVANCED  TWO  BASE  GAMES 

Similar  games  to  the  above  except  there  is  no  foul  area,  and  a  pitcher  and, 
in  most  cases,  a  catcher  and  basemen  have  been  added. 


Name  and  Area 

Bowl  Club  Ball 
Home  base  with  catcher; 
pitcher's  box  at  some  dis- 
tance with  pitcher.  Ten  feet 
further  is  runners'  base 
with  baseman.  All  other 
players  of  team  B  are 
fielders.  Indian  club  on 
runners'  base. 

Long  Ball 
Similar  to  the  above,  home 
plate  and  batters'  boxes  as 
in  regular  baseball;  20 
feet  from  home  plate  is 
pitching  line;  60  feet  from 
home  is  long  base  4X6 
feet.  Players  are,  catcher, 
pitcher,  long  baseman  and 
any  number  of  fielders. 


Playing  Methods 

Pitcher  bowls  ball  to  kicker  who  kicks  it 
into  field,  runs  on  fair  ball  to  base,  secures 
Indian  club  and  returns  with  it  to  home 
base.  In  meantime,  opponents  try  to 
secure  ball  and  throw  it  either  to  knock 
down  Indian  club  before  runner  secures  it, 
or  to  hit  runner.  If  opponents  succeed, 
runner  is  out.  Kick  dodge  ball  rules  are 
used. 

A  volley  ball  is  pitched  underhand  across 
home  plate,  batted  by  batter  with  palm  or 
fist.  Four  balls  permit  the  batter  to  walk 
to  long  base.  There  are  no  fouls.  When 
runner  makes  a  hit  she  dodges  to  long 
base.  Here  she  and  any  number  may  re- 
main, providing  there  is  one  member  of 
the  team  left  at  home  to  bat.  Once  a 
player  leaves  long  base,  she  may  not  re- 
turn. Rules  of  kick  dodge  ball  are  used 
and  of  regular  baseball,  relative  to  put- 
ting runner  out  at  long  base  or  home  by 
sending  ball  there  before  runner  reaches 
the  base. 


On  the  whole,  girls  of  Peggy's  age  tend  to  be  afraid  of  the  play- 
ground ball  and  bat  so  the  above  simple  games,  using  soccer  or 
volley  balls  only,  have  been  mentioned.  Also  little  girls  should  learn 
and  enjoy  those  two  base  games  before  undertaking  the  more  complex 
four  base  games.  Therefore,  games  with  bat  and  ball  and  four  base 
games  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  although  they  are  often 
played  by  Peggy  when  she  is  about  twelve  years  old  (see  Chapter  III, 
section  A,  3,  b,  (4)). 

(3)  Volley  Ball  Lead-Up  Games. — VoUey  ball  is  one  of  the  finest 
games  for  girls  and  women  because  it  provides  for  vigorous  physical 
activity  without  bodily  contact  or  danger  of  over-exertion,  because 
it  is  the  one  highly  organized  team  game  which  carries  over  into 
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adult  life  and  is  suited  even  for  grandmothers'  play,  and  because 
it  is  one  of  two  (playground  ball  is  the  other)  highly  organized  team 
games  which  men  and  women  or  boys  and  girls  can  play  together. 
However,  volley  ball  is  one  of  the  hardest  games  to  teach  and  to  enjoy 
immediately.  Many  adults  have  never  found  pleasure  in  the  game 
because  they  did  not  succeed  at  first  and  had  never  learned  the  fun- 
damental skills  when  learning  was  most  easy — that  is  during  adoles- 
cence. Therefore  we  must  teach  these  skills  through  lead-up  games. 

VOLLEY  BALL  VARIATIONS 
General  Rules 

Players:  Two  equal  teams  of  any  number,  each  team  on  own  side 

of  a  rope  or  net. 
Space:  Any  playing  area,  preferably  thirty  by  sixty  feet  divided 

in  half  by  a  rope  or  net,  making  two  courts  thirty  feet 

square. 
Net   is  usually  seven  feet,   six  inches  high,  but  is  often 

lowered  for  young  or  inexperienced  players. 
Ball:  Volley  ball. 

Object:  To  send  the  ball  over  the  net  so  it  falls  within  the  oppo- 

nents' court  but  in  such  a  position  where  it  cannot  be 

returned  by  an  opponent. 
Score:  One   point   every   time   opponents   fail   to  return   a   well 

served  ball. 
Ball  is  given  to  opponents  every  time  serving  team  fails 

in  serving  or  returning. 
Playing  Time:       Fifteen  minute  halves  or  less  for  younger  players. 
Start:  Coin  is  tossed  for  choice  of  court  and  service.. 

(It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  knows  official  voUey  ball  rules  for  women 
(Sp.  2).) 

Name  and  Playing  Methods 

Newcomb 

Ball  is  thrown  with  one  hand,  may  be  caught  with  two  but  must  be  thrown 
immediately  with  one  hand.  Rotation  and  scoring  as  in  volley  ball. 

Curtain  Ball 
Same  as  Newcomb,  only  use  a  curtain  instead  of  net  or  rope. 

Ground  Ball 
Same  as  Newcomb,  onlv  use  a  10  or  15  foot  neutral  space  in  center  instead 
of  a  net  or  rope. 

Volley  Newcomb 

Serve  as  in  volley  ball.  Play  as  in  Newcomb. 

Bound  Volley  Ball 
Volley  the  ball  but  opponents  must  allow  it  to  hit  the  ground  once  before 
it  is  returned  over  the  net. 
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Fist  Ball 
Similar  to  bound  volley  ball  only  use  fists  and  larger  inflated  ball. 

Bounce  Ball 
Described  in  this  chapter  under  Tennis  Variations. 

Volley  Tennis 
Described  in  thi^    hapter  under  Tennis  Variations. 

Spot  Ball 
Described  in  this  chapter  under  Tennis  Variations. 

Giant  Volley  Ball  or  Mass  Volley  Ball 

Played  with  a  very  large,  light  ball,  any  number  playing  it  as  often  as 
they  wish. 

Keep  It  Up 

In  the  simple  form  of  this  game  there  are  no  definite  organizations,  play- 
ing positions  or  rules.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  "keep  up"  the  ball. 

Players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  teams  of  any  number,  but  equal  in 
size,  each  having  its  definite  part  of  the  playing  area.  The  leader  starts  the 
contest  by  blowing  a  whistle  or  giving  some  other  signal  at  which  time  one 
player  in  each  group  tosses  the  ball  of  that  group  into  the  air.  The  ball  is 
then  voUeyed  (batted,  preferably  with  two  hands,  not  caught  or  thrown) 
from  one  player  to  another  of  the  team,  without  any  special  order,  until  it 
strikes  the  ground,  wall  or  ceiling  or  hits  some  obstacle,  when  it  is  declared 
dead.  Each  time  the  ball  is  tapped  by  one  of  the  players  the  whole  group 
calls  aloud,  "one,  two,  three,  etc.,"  counting  in  this  way  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful volleys  made.  After  the  ball  has  been  declared  dead,  a  new  game  is 
started,  the  counting  beginning  again  on  "one."  The  contest  continues  for  five 
or  ten  minutes.  Each  group  keeps  account  of  its  best  score,  the  highest  deter- 
mining the  winning  team  at  the  end  of  the  contest. 

When  the  game  is  first  introduced  no  volleying  rules  are  imposed.  Players 
are  allowed  to  strike  the  ball  as  many  times  in  succession  as  they  wish.  As 
they  develop  greater  skill,  the  game  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  pro- 
hibiting players  from  striking  the  ball  more  than  once  before  it  is  touched 
by  another  person  or  by  requiring  that  the  ball  be  volleyed  in  a  certain 
manner,  i.e.,  that  the  ball  is  good  only  if  volleyed  overhead,  from  above  the 
waist,  from  the  chest,  etc.  Rules  added  should  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  group.  The  instructor  will  notice  in  a  very  short 
time  that  natural  leaders  in  each  group  assert  themselves,  teaching  their  team- 
mates how  to  strike  the  ball,  where  to  stand  or  move,  etc.  More  interest  and 
better  playing  ability  can  be  developed  by  introducing  variations  following 
these  natural  trends. 

Any  additions  should  lead,  of  course,  to  definite  volley  ball  skills:  the 
ability  to  serve  correctly,  to  recover  and  send  back  the  ball  from  different 
positions  and  to  place  the  ball  strategically.  To  teach  players  to  guard  their 
own  territory  and  not  to  encroach  on  that  of  their  teammates  they  should  be 
required  to  remain  in  their  positions  in  the  following  variations,  trying  not 
to  move  more  than  a  step  or  tAvo  when  returning  the  ball.  To  teach  them 
accurate  placement  in  volleying  they  should  be  encouraged  to  place  the  ball 
in  an  accessible  position  for  the  next  player. 
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Line  Formation.  Players  stand  in  a  line  but  turn  in  place  as  necessary. 
The  ball  is  volleyed  down  the  line  and  back  from  player  to  player  continu- 
ing until  the  ball  is  missed. 

Double  Line  Formation.  Players  face  each  other  in  two  lines,  half  of 
the  team  in  each  line.  The  ball  is  volleyed  across  the  line  and  back  in  zigzag 
fashion,  i.e.,  from  the  first  player  in  line  1  to  the  first  player  in  line  2;  to 
the  second  player  in  line  1,  and  so  on.  A  player  who  misses  the  ball  retrieves 
it  and  serves  to  the  next  player  in  the  opposite  line. 

Circle  Formation.  1.  Volley  at  random  across  the  circle. 

2.  Volley  to  neighbor  around  the  circle  either  right  or  left. 

3.  Volley  to  every  second  player  or  to  every  third  player  and  so  on. 

^'Teacher  Ball"  Style.  Players  stand  in  line,  semi-circle,  or  circle  forma- 
tion. One  good  player  faces  the  group  or  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 
The  ball  is  volleyed  by  this  person,  the  "teacher,"  to  the  other  players,  either 
at  random  or  in  any  regular  order.  The  ball  must  be  returned  to  the  "teacher" 
each  time. 

Serve  and  Sit 

This  is  a  volley  ball  serving  drill  as  played  in  the  public  schools  of  Lima, 
Ohio. 

Teams  are  composed  of  any  number  of  players  but  should  be  equal  in 
size.  Two  teams  form  a  playing  group,  several  of  which  may  play  simultane- 
ously depending  on  the  size  of  the  playing  area.  If  a  volley  ball  net  is  not 
available,  a  rope  stretched  between  two  poles  at  the  regul  ion  height  (7  feet, 
6  inches)  may  be  substituted.  The  serving  line  is  at  leaL  ten  feet  from  the 
net.  This  distance  may  be  increased  as  skill  develops. 
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Fig.  17. 


The  two  teams,  in  each  playing  group,  line  up  opposite  each  other  in 
shuttle  relay  formation  behind  the  serving  line  and  facing  the  net. 

To  start  the  game  the  ball  is  served  by  the  first  player  of  team  A.  If  the 
serve  is  successful  (that  is,  if  the  ball  falls  within  the  opponents'  court),  this 
player  goes  to  a  designated  place  outside  the  court  and  sits  down  while  the 
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first  player  of  team  B  recovers  the  ball,  takes  his  place  behind  his  own  serv- 
ing line  and  serves  to  the  second  player  on  team  A.  If  a  player's  serve  is  not 
successful  he  recovers  the  ball,  throws  it  to  his  teammate  next  in  line  and 
goes  to  the  end  of  his  own  line  to  await  his  second  trial.  Players  are  allowed 
only  three  trials.  If  they  fail  on  the  third  they  axe  permitted  to  take  their 
seats  with  the  other  players  on  their  team.  The  team  whose  players  are  all 
seated  first  wins  the  game. 

Other  good  volley  ball  lead-up  games  are  in  (R.A.) 

(4)  Basketball  Lead-Up  Games. — In  addition  to  the  dodge  ball 
games,  relays  with  balls,  two  base  games  and  Newcomb,  curtain  ball, 
ground  ball  and  volley  Newcomb  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter  which  are  all  good  basketball  lead-up  games,  the  following 
games  give  Peggy  practice  in  the  elements  of  throwing  and  catching 
a  basketball  or  one  of  similar  size. 

BASKETBALL  LEAD-UP  GAMES 

Name,  Diagram  akd  Playing  Methods 

End  Ball 

Ball  is  put  in  play  by  tossing  up  between  two  centers  who  have  stepped 
into  opponents'  court  and  faced  own  players  for  the  jump.  Center  catches 
ball,  throws  it  to  teanmiate  and  returns  to  her  own  court.  Object  of  players 
is  to  send  ball  over  heads  of  opponents  to  end  men  in  the  three  foot  end 
territory.  Opponents  try  to  prevent  this  and  secure  possession  of  ball. 
Basketball  rules  on  progression,  holding  and  guarding  apply.  Play  ten 
minute  halves.  May  be  played  with  rotation  of  players  after  each  point  is 
scored  as  in  volley  ball. 

Simple  Scoring.  If  end  man  gets  ball,  one  point  is  scored.  Ball  continues 
in  play. 

Difficult  Playing  Progression.  Score  same  as  above  only  throw  must  be 
a  clean  fly  ball  caught  without  being  touched  by  another  or  fumbled  by 
catcher  or  touching  wall  or  obstacle. 

Complex  Scoring.  Somewhat  as  after  deuce  in  tennis,  i.e.,  ball  must  make 
three  complete  clean  passes: 

(1)  From  player  to  end  man  (add  one) 

(2)  From  end  man  to  player  of  same  team  (add  two) 

(3)  From  player  to  end  man  (point  one). 

Ball  must  not  be  touched  by  opponents,  fumbled  by  player  or  strike  floor 
or  obstacle  in  all  three  consecutive  passes ;  if  so,  the  advantages  are  cancelled 
and  the  game  continues  at  deuce  again.  After  point  is  scored  in  this  fashion 
ball  is  started  at  center  as  in  beginning  of  game. 

End  Basketball  (as  above  with  end  zones  under  basketball  goals) 

Place  end  zones  under  the  basketball  goals  and  assign  players  as  in  regular 
end  ball.  End  men  do  not  score  on  catching  the  ball,  only  on  making  a  basket. 
Only  one  attempt  for  the  basket  is  permitted.  If  goal  is  missed,  ball  is  thrown 
back  to  teammates  by  end  man  and  continues  in  play  as  in  simple  end  ball. 
If  goal  is  made,  one  point  is  scored,  ball  is  put  in  play  at  center  and  players 
rotate;  as  after  serving  in  volley  ball,  end  man  on  right  joins  teammates 
while  another  player  becomes  end  man  on  the  left  of  end  zone. 
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Corner  Ball  (B) 

Similar  to  end  ball,  except  play  is  to  comer  men  in  3  foot  squares  rather 
than  to  end  men.  Twenty  points  wins  game.  May  be  played  plain  or  by 
rotating  after  score  is  made.  Scoring  may  be  any  style  as  listed  under  end 
ball. 
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Bombardment  (B) 

A  row  of  Indian  clubs  is  placed  on  each  end  line,  guarded  by  members 
of  that  team.  The  object  is  to  knock  down  opponents'  clubs,  scoring  one  point 
for  each  club  hit.  Ten  to  fifteen  minute  halves.  (See  Fig.  20,  p.  68.) 
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Battle  Ball  (B) 

Similar  to  bombardment  but  with  clubs  placed  in  pairs  and  with  fewer 
players,  one  guarding  each  pair  of  clubs,  more  team  work  and  more  intricate 
scoring. 

5  points  for  overturning  opponent's  club. 

3  points  for  passing  ball  over  club  line  but  below  7  foot  cord. 
10  points   for    passing   ball    between    pair    of    clubs    (which    remain 

standing) 
10  points  for  passing  ball  between  legs  of  an  opponent 

Opponents  score  five  points  if  opposite  guard  upsets  own  club. 
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Boundary  Ball  (B) 

Any  playing  area  divided  in  half  by  center  line.  One  team  in  each  half 
attempting  to  throw  ball  over  rear  line  of  opponents'  territory.  Game  starts 
with  each  team  lining  up  ten  feet  from  center  line.  Center  player  throws  ball. 
Thereafter  any  player  throws  it  with  all  of  team  lined  up  where  ball  was 
caught,  but  not  forward  of  original  starting  line  or  behind  goal  line.  One 
point  scored  each  time  ball  crosses  boundary  line  below  heads  of  players. 
Play  10  or  15  minute  halves. 
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Guard  Ball 

Draw  two  parallel  lines  ten  feet  apart,  any  length,  depending  on  size 
of  team.  Place  team  A  between  lines  and  team  B,  half  on  one  side,  half  on 
other. 
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The  object  is  for  B  team  to  throw  the  ball  through  the  A  line,  below  head 
height  without  having  it  intercepted  by  A.  One  point  is  scored  every  time  a 
successful  throw  is  made.  Play  five  minutes,  then  change  places,  B  team 
standing  between  lines  and  A  team  throwing. 

Overtake 

Use  a  square  or  circle  of  any  size  depending  on  the  numbers  participating. 
Players  stand  outside  the  hne,  alternating  first  an  A  player  then  one  from  B 
team,  A  captain  of  each  team  stands  in  the  circle  holding  ball.  At  a  signal 
each  captain  throws  to  her  number  one  player  who  returns  it,  then  to  number 
two  and  so  on. 


Fig.  24. 

The  object,  when  played  as  a  contest,  is  to  see  which  team  can  complete 
all  its  throws  in  the  shortest  time,  as  in  speed  passing.  In  playing  as  a  game, 
one  team  tries  to  cause  their  ball  to  overtake  the  other  team's,  thus  scoring 
five  points.  A  ball  reacliing  home  first  scores  two.  Ten  points  constitute  a 
game.  Fouls  such  as  interfering  mth  opponent,  dropping  ball,  etc.,  score  one 
point  for  opponents. 

There  are  many  more  good  games  and  contests  leading  up  to  basket- 
ball which  are  more  suited  to  older  girls  than  to  Peggy  and  therefore 
are  described  under  Physical  Activities  in  Chapter  III. 

B.  Creative  Activities 

Peggy  is  so  active,  curious  and  eager  for  new  experiences  that 
recreation  in  every  form  attracts  her.  In  addition,  she  probably  has 
as  much  or  more  time  for  organized  recreation  than  any  other  age- 
group.  Because  of  her  intense  activity  and  small  reserve  energy  she 
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needs  frequent  rest  periods,  especially  during  the  summer  months. 
We  so  often  find  Peggy  participating  in  too  many  strenuous  physical 
activities  and  consequently  losing  weight  rather  than  gaining  it  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  vacation.  The  creative  activities  are  interesting 
and  educational  in  themselves,  are  excellent  quiet  hour  projects  and 
teach  fundamental  skills.  If  Peggy  is  to  experience  all  the  joys  of 
wholesome  leisure  time  activities  and  if  she  is  to  be  prepared  for  adult 
recreation  she  must  find  handcraft,  music  and  dramatics  in  her 
organized  program. 

1.  Handcraft. — Of  all  the  creative  activities,  handcraft  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  and  easiest  to  organize  for  Peggy. 
Many  of  the  materials  can  be  brought  from  home.  Most  leaders  have 
some  conception  of  a  few  handcraft  projects  at  least.  Peggy  herself 
has  often  seen  and  participated  in  many  of  these  activities  in  school 
or  while  helping  her  mother  at  home.  Handcraft  in  all  its  phases  has 
a  great  appeal  for  it  combines  the  use  of  bright  colors  and  pretty 
materials  with  creative  self-expression.  The  results  also  are  a  means 
of  attracting  Peggy  to  this  part  of  the  program  because  the  articles 
made  are  frequently  both  attractive  and  useful. 

In  planning  the  handcraft  program  for  Peggy  we  must  remember 
that  she  feels  many  years  older  than  Betty  the  Baby.  Therefore, 
although  the  projects  use  practically  the  same  materials,  they  must 
be  slightly  more  difficult  than  those  selected  for  Betty.  Peggy's  hands 
are  more  accustomed  to  detailed  movements  and  her  judgment  and 
skill  in  general  have  increased.  Yet  she  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
very  intricate  projects.  Moreover  she  is  still  an  impatient  child  with 
a  short  interest  span,  demanding  immediate  results.  Therefore  the 
projects  we  select  for  her  should  be  different  from  those  for  Betty, 
slightly  more  difficult  but  still  capable  of  being  finished  within  a  few 
sessions.  Because  we  wish  to  teach  girls  of  all  ages  a  love  of  beauty 
and  the  rewards  of  creative  endeavor  we  should  suggest  articles  which 
are  artistic  and  useful,  A  flimsy  or  ugly  article  cannot  give  the  proper 
satisfactions  to  a  craftsman  and  thus  may  discourage  rather  than 
encourage  a  girl.  Detailed  examples  and  references  for  this  age  are 
given  in  the  Handcraft  Chart  in  Appendix  A. 

Paper  crafts  are  still  interesting  because  they  use  bright  colors 
in  simple  and  effective  ways.  There  should  be  some  immediate  use 
for  these  articles  such  as  favors,  posters  or  gifts.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  see  they  are  not  harmed  or  destroyed  either  during  or  after  com- 
pletion. Any  craftsman,  no  matter  what  age  he  may  be,  is  broken- 
hearted if  the  project  on  which  he  has  spent  much  time  is  harmed 
through  the  carelessness  of  another. 

Weaving  simple  projects  such  as  mats  for  hot  plates  and  raffia 
baskets  and  trays  can  be  undertaken  by  this  age. 

In  many  cases  woodworking  is  as  interesting  to  Peggy  as  to  her 
brothers,  especially  coping-saw  work  and  simple  construction. 
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Crocheting,  knitting,  tatting,  braiding,  hooking,  knotting  and 
similar  skills  are  easily  learned  at  this  age  and  once  having  been 
mastered  can  never  be  forgotten.  Simple  useful  projects  should  be 
selected  for  Peggy's  first  efforts. 

Sewing  and  embroidery  should  be  taught  to  this  age-group  not 
in  the  formal  sampler  fashion  of  bygone  days  but  by  actual  instruc- 
tion on  doll  clothes  and  simple  personal  or  household  articles. 

Because  of  their  bright  colors  and  ease  of  handling,  felt  and 
oilcloth  are  two  very  useful  materials  for  this  age. 

Leather  work  is  rather  difficult  and  more  suited  to  older  girls  but 
simple  forms  such  as  braiding  of  belts  and  making  billfolds  can  be 
undertaken  by  Peggy. 

Modeling  is  one  of  the  finest  creative  activities  for  this  age.  Soap 
modeling  offers  innumerable  opportunities  for  self-expression.  Clay 
modeling  has  a  great  advantage  for  if  a  mistake  is  made  it  can  easily 
be  rectified.  Some  organizations,  particularly  settlement  houses,  have 
had  very  great  success  with  modeling  for  younger  children. 

Metal  work  is  really  too  difficult  for  Peggy's  inexperienced  hands 
and  undeveloped  strength.  If  it  is  undertaken  extremely  simple 
projects  should  be  suggested  and  care  taken  that  no  accident  can 
happen. 

Color  work  of  all  kinds  offers  the  finest  means  for  creative  activi- 
ties. These  need  no  longer  be  random  efforts  but  should  continue  to 
be  spontaneous  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  long  since  graduated  from 
the  routine  drawing  school  methods  in  recreational  handcraft.  Girls 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  their  own  ideas  in  color  and  line, 
no  matter  how  crude  the  results  are  at  first. 

At  this  age  novelties  made  of  beads,  rubber,  corks,  spools,  tin 
cans,  pipe  cleaners,  nuts  and  gum  drops  attract  Peggy  and  give  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  work  in  preparing  favors  and  gifts. 

Gardening,  care  of  pets,  cooking  under  adult  leadership  may  be 
started,  sometimes  with  remarkable  success. 

Although  the  collecting  urge  is  lessening,  Peggy  should  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  her  hobbies  for  their  educational  value.  Instead  of 
the  things  Betty  treasured,  Peggy  often  collects  autographs,  stamps, 
pictures,  stones,  leaves,  flowers  and  shells.  If  possible  she  should  have 
a  safe  place  to  keep  her  treasures. 

2.  Music. — Now,  if  ever,  Peggy  should  lay  a  foundation  for  musi- 
cal expression  in  later  years.  Many  women  hesitate  to  participate  in 
adult  musical  activities  because  they  have  never  had  any  opportunities 
to  learn  the  fundamentals  during  childhood.  We  must  select  activities 
suited  to  Peggy's  age  and  interests.  Some  of  the  events  in  which  Betty 
was  interested  are  too  childish  for  this  age;  others  are  often  more 
interesting  to  the  older  girls. 

Singing  games,  as  such,  are  no  longer  interesting  to  this  age-group 
and  should  not  be  suggested  by  a  wise  leader  unless  Peggy  is  ap- 
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pointed  as  Junior  Leader  for  a  group  of  younger  children.  There 
should  be  a  real  distinction  made  between  singing  games  of  the 
"Looby  Loo"  type  and  the  more  difficult  folk  games  with  singing 
accompaniments,  such  as  * '  Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful, ' '  which  are  inter- 
esting to  all  ages. 

Peggy  should  have  songs  suited  to  this  age  and  interests — ^neither 
the  childish  ones  of  the  kindergarten  nor  the  modem  music  preferred 
by  Alice.  Many  songs  are  too  adult  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  ideas  for 
Peggy.  Many  of  the  songs  suggested  for  Betty  are  suited  to  Peggy 
and  all  ages.  If  possible  she  should  hear  and  learn  the  best  folk  music 
of  the  world  and  especially  of  her  own  country.  Songs  which  live 
forever  will  be  sung  by  an  adult  Peggy  many  years  after  today 's  latest 
jazz  sensation  is  forgotten. 

As  a  rule,  Peggy  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  rhythm  band  but 
under  wise  leadership  she  is  developing  in  ability  in  some  musical 
group  such  as  a  glee  club,  harmonica  band,  ukulele  club  or  in  the 
more  formal  band  or  orchestra.  Modern  schools  are  offering  Peggy 
such  splendid  instrumental  musical  advantages  that  many  organiza- 
tions can  develop  really  fine  music  groups. 

Music  appreciation  should  play  an  important  part  in  Peggy's 
development.  Here  again,  if  she  is  to  appreciate  the  finest  music,  she 
must  hear  it  and  participate  in  its  production  at  this  age.  Too  often 
a  girl  grows  into  adolescence  and  maturity  without  these  experiences 
and,  hearing  nothing  but  modern  "canned"  music,  considers  the  clas- 
sics, folk  songs  and  other  good  music  "too  slow." 

In  some  communities,  music  for  Alice  and  occasionally  for  Peggy 
is  stimulated  by  having  music  festivals,  Jamborees  or  contests.  Many 
recreation  leaders  doubt  the  wisdom  of  contests  for  this  age  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  others  feel  such  organization  promotes  greater  inter- 
est and  participation.  Perhaps  the  festival  is  the  best,  especially  if 
it  not  only  includes  mass  chorus,  bands  and  orchestras,  but  also  proces- 
sions, dancing  and  dramatization  of  songs  and  the  like  in  pantomime 
and  dancing. 

Music  should  be  a  part  of  every  recreation  program,  especially 
on  special  days  and  holidays.  Many  of  the  songs  suggested  for  Betty 
may  be  used  for  this  or  any  age.  The  following  are  helpful  collec- 
tions for  Peggy,  For  suggestions  on  special  problems,  write  to  the 
Music  Department,  National  Recreation  Association. 

A  Book  of  Songs,  Concord  Series  No.  14  for  Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  a  collection 

of  257  songs,  E.  C.  Sehirmer,  Boston.  Words  and  melodies  only,  $1.25; 

accompaniments,  $3.00. 
Ten  Folk  Songs  and  Ballads.   (Taken  from  the  above,  A  Book  of  Songs.) 

E.  C.  Sehirmer,  Boston.  10c, 
Ten  More  Folk  Songs  and  Ballads,  E,  C.  Sehirmer,  Boston.  10c. 
Folk  Songs,  Chanties  and  Singing  Games,  H.  W.  Gray  Company,  159  East 

48th  Street,  New  York  City.  Words  only,  25e.;  words  and  music,  $1.50. 
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Songs  of  Praise  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Words  only,  75c. ;  words  and  music,  $1.75. 

Home  and  Community  Song  Book  (suitable  for  family  singing),  available 
through  the  National  Recreation  Association.  Words  and  melodies,  50c.; 
with  accompaniments,  $1.00. 

Folk  Songs  of  the  Four  Seasons,  G.  Schirmer,  New  York  City.  $1.75. 

3.  Dramatics. — This  is  naturally  a  very  dramatic  age.  Peggy 
is  keenly  sensitive  to  all  influences  with  which  she  comes  in  contact. 
She  models  herself,  her  actions,  even  her  thoughts  on  those  examples 
which  she  sees  at  home,  in  school,  church  or  community  center  (or 
the  movies).  Much  of  her  play  if  undirected  by  adults  is  of  a  dramatic 
nature.  If  this  love  of  make-believe  is  not  encouraged,  Peggy  may 
grow  into  the  awkward  age  and  adult  life  feeling  very  self-conscious 
when  appearing  in  public.  Girls  who  have  had  sympathetic  leadership 
in  children's  dramatics  seem  to  escape  some  of  the  turmoils  of  the 
adolescent  age.  Many  women,  who  have  never  had  a  real  childhood 
or  girlhood,  often  long  deep  down  in  their  hearts  for  a  chance  to  go 
on  the  stage.  We  must  keep  alive  and  guide  these  dramatic  impulses 
of  Peggy's  for  her  present  enjoyment  and  future  emotional  stability. 

If  Peggy  is  unforced  through  modern  urban  conditions  and  espe- 
cially if  she  has  congenial  friends,  a  quiet  place  in  which  to  play, 
the  spontaneous,  imaginative  play  of  Betty  will  continue.  However, 
dolls,  doll  houses,  play  houses  and  play  rooms  become  less  interesting 
toward  adolescence. 

Peggy  is  beginning  formal  drama  under  leadership,  for  with 
encouragement  she  enjoys  the  dramatization  of  songs,  poems  and 
stories  into  such  forms  as  pantomimes,  shadow  plays,  playlets,  fan- 
tasies, pageants  or  festivals. 

Story-telling  is  an  important  form  of  dramatic  expression  for  this 
age-group.  Peggy  not  only  listens  to  stories  but  tells  them  to  groups 
of  her  own  age  and  younger  children.  Story-telling  festivals  and 
contests  can  be  introduced  into  the  program  for  this  age. 

As  Peggy  grows  older  she  is  able  to  do  some  interesting  work 
under  capable  leadership  in  the  construction  of  miniature  theaters, 
puppets  and  puppet  theaters  and  in  the  production  of  simple  puppet 
plays. 

If  Peggy  has  had  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  short  plaj^s  sug- 
gested for  Betty  she  will  have  a  splendid  background  for  the  more 
pretentious  plays  listed  below: 

Eight  Little  Plays  for  Children,  by  Rose  Fyleman.  An  unusual  collection  of 
whimsical  plays  dealing  with  the  punishment  of  Darby  and  Joan, 
bewitched  dolls,  kings  who  grow  cabbages,  and  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
fairies  to  put  things  to  rights.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  2-44  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  $1.25. 

Little  Plays  Told  to  the  Children,  by  Lena  Dalkeith.  Includes  King  Alfred 
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and  the  Cakes,  A  Scene  from  Robin  Hood  and  three  others.  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Co.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 

The  Enchanted  Garden,  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  A  June  play,  10  principal 
characters  and  extras.  Samuel  French.  30c. 

The  Gooseherd  and  the  Goblin,  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  8  characters.  The 
story  of  the  gooseherd  who  wished  to  become  a  prince.  French.  30c. 

Alice  Through  the  Postal  Card,  by  Anita  B.  Ferris.  A  missionary  play  that 
has  been  very  popular  with  groups  outside  the  church.  Alice  steps 
through  a  postal  card  door  into  Japan.  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment. 15e. 

A  Garden  Cinderella,  by  Edith  Burrows.  2  acts.  Plays  1  hour.  11  characters 
and  extras  who  may  take  the  parts  of  flowers  and  insects.  Little  Green 
Worm,  scorned  by  the  flowers,  becomes  a  beautiful  moth.  Penn  Publish- 
ing Co.  25c. 

Everyday  Plays  for  Home,  School  and  Settlement,  by  Harriet  Mead  Olcott. 
Flowers  in  the  Palace  Garden,  The  Ruler  of  the  Forest,  Tina's  Images, 
A  Puritan  Christmas,  The  Troll  of  the  Mountains,  Little  People  of 
Autumn.  "Plays  for  children  told  in  simple  story,  with  themes  that 
appeal  to  the  child  world,  and  filled  with  splendid  self-expressions  so 
essential  to  naturalness.  Illustrations  most  helpful  and  practical." — 
New  York  Evening  Post.  Dodd,  Mead  Co.  $2.00. 

The  Treasure  Chest,  by  Josephine  Thorp.  A  fairy  pageant  play.  The  Treasure 
Chest  containing  the  gifts  of  the  out-of-door  fairies  is  placed  in  a  forest 
for  mortals  to  find.  A  spell  is  cast  over  it  so  that  it  may  not  fall  into 
unworthy  hands.  After  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  several  unworthy 
mortals,  it  is  finally  taken  by  several  children  who  are  willing  to  share 
its  treasures  with  others.  Dances  introduced  and  a  list  of  suitable 
Victrola  records  given.  Old  Tower  Press.  40c. 

Patriotic  Plays  for  Young  People,  by  Harriet  Mead  Olcott.  The  nine  plays 
contained  in  this  volume  have  been  written  with  the  object  of  giving  to 
children  a  practical  and  at  the  same  time  an  imaginative  interpretation 
of  the  vital  movements  of  our  Country  today.  Each  short  drama  is 
intended  to  awaken  interest  and  pleasure  in  those  inevitable  experiences 
of  the  present  time. 

The  plays  deal  with  such  timely  subjects  as  food  conservation, 
industry,  thrift,  and  Red  Cross  work.  There  is  allegory,  verse,  and  the 
fairy  element.  Eggs,  milk,  waste,  health,  etc.  are  transformed  into  stage 
personages.  Each  play  is  introduced  by  the  story  of  it,  simply  told,  which 
gives  at  once  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  characters  and  plot.  Dodd, 
Mead  Co.  $2.00. 

Snow  White,  by  Florence  Davenport  Adams.  A  charming  version  of  the  old 
tale.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  15c. 

Where  Fairies  Fail,  by  Mary  McKittrick.  Two  girls,  five  boys  and  a  number 
of  extras.  A  woodland  scene.  The  story  of  a  boy  and  his  sister  who  are 
fleeing  from  their  harsh  master.  They  meet  a  Fairy  Prince  and  a 
ferocious  Bandarsnatch  and  through  an  act  of  kindness  accomplish  what 
even  Fairy  charms  could  not.  Old  Tower  Press.  40c. 

Sleeping  Beauty,  by  Julia  D.  Mitchell.  A  delightful  dramatization  of  one 
of   our    best   loved    fairy   tales.    Six    principal    characters   and    extras. 
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Obtained  from  Julia  D.  Mitchell,  1009  East  62nd  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
25c. 
Little  Plays  for  Little  People,  compiled  and  edited  by  A.  P.  Sanford  and 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler.  This  collection  of  twenty-eight  plays  based 
on  our  holidays  and  festivals,  which  is  a  junior  supplement  to  Plays  for 
Our  American  Holidays,  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  that  four-volume  set  of 
plays  which  recently  met  with  such  an  immediate  and  highly  enthusiastic 
reception.  The  pieces  included  have  been  written  for  little  people,  and 
are  designed  for  presentation  by  the  children  themselves.  They  may  be 
used  successfully  with  simple  or  Avith  elaborate  settings  and  properties, 
according  to  the  producer's  taste  and  the  resources  available.  Dodd,  Mead 
Co.  $2.50. 

C.  Social 
Gregariousness  seems  to  be  accentuated  in  youth  but  since  Peggy 
is  not  yet  attracted  to  the  opposite  sex  her  desire  for  fellowship  takes 
the  form  of  seeking  approval  of  her  family  and  girls  of  her  ow^n  age. 
This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  club  age  and  Peggy  is  interested 
in  affiliation  with  societies  if  she  is  old  enough  to  join.  (See  Chapter 
VI  for  clubs).  If  not,  she  usually  has  her  own  little  crowd  or  clique. 
She  is  imitative  and  socially  conscious,  and  if  she  is  omitted  from  the 
gatherings  of  her  playmates  or  neighbors  she  feels  the  hurt  keenly. 
As  in  the  case  of  Betty,  Peggy  should  not  be  forced  into  seriously 
formal,  adult-like  activities.  So  many  mothers,  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  a  birthday  party  for  Peggy,  actually  afraid  of  these  young  mod- 
erns of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  insist  upon  a  formal  affair.  The  chil- 
dren, eager  to  show  their  adult  manners,  readily  acquiesce  to  a 
dinner-dance,  bridge-luncheon  or  other  grown-up  diversions.  Thus 
many  little  girls  are  cheated  out  of  their  girlhood  and  others  have 
false  standards  upheld  by  the  so-called  social  leaders  of  a  community. 
In  a  party  at  home  Peggy  should  be  permitted  to  do  most  of  the 
planning  and  as  much  of  the  preparation  as  possible.  It  is  better 
to  have  sturdy  clothes  which  will  stand  the  stress  of  active  play, 
simple  decorations  made  by  Peggy  herself  and  wholesome  food  at  a 
proper  hour,  rather  than  the  frills  and  rich  food  of  most  birthday 
parties.  These  parties  may  be  for  girls  only,  or  for  a  mixed  group. 
Although  the  former  is  easier  for  the  inexperienced  mother,  the  latter 
offers  more  opportunities  for  character  education.  Boys  and  girls  will 
have  to  live  together  in  communities  throughout  life;  therefore,  it  is 
important  that  they  early  learn  to  work  and  play  together.  If  boys 
attend,  the  party  must  be  exceedingly  well  planned  and  conducted 
with  emphasis  entirely  on  some  joyous  activity,  not  on  the  opposite 
sex.  Many  of  the  games  under  Group  Activities  and  Mental  Recrea- 
tion in  this  chapter  and  Chapter  I  are  suitable  for  these  parties  (also 
see  R.R.,  R.G.,  F.W.,  55,  and  N.R.A.  Party  Bulletins). 

Because  Peggy  is  so  imitative  and  so  influenced  by  all  she  sees 
and  hears,  her  parties  should  set  good  examples  for  her  dramatic 
play  (suggested  parties  in  R.R.). 
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Parties  in  churches,  schools  or  community  centers  should  likewise 
be  well  planned  by  the  girls  and  the  leader  and  conducted  in  an 
orderly  yet  joyous  manner.  To  get  the  best  results  the  girls  should 
be  on  committees  to  help  the  leader  make  the  party  a  success.  Here 
again,  many  of  Peggy's  everyday  school  or  playground  games  are 
the  best  party  activities.  It  is  often  possible  to  take  a  well-known 
game  and  dress  it  in  new  names  for  a  special  party. 

Family  fun  (H.P.)  should  hold  an  important  place  in  Peggy's 
recreation,  with  everyone  sharing  the  planning  and  taking  part. 
Camping,  hiking  (H.),  outings  and  picnics  (P.)  should  be  year-round, 
not  just  summer  excursions.  Winter  sports  (R.R.,  R.A.),  indoor  and 
outdoor  games,  parties,  music  and  dramatics  all  should  be  included. 
All  social  recreation  games  mentioned  in  this  book  (especially  Chap- 
ters IV,  section  C,  and  V,  section  C)  can  be  used  as  well  as  the 
splendid  suggestions  in  Rural  Recreation  and  Home  Play. 

In  some  places,  an  ambitious  mother  arranges  for  Peggy  to  attend 
a  dancing  school  where  she  is  taught  the  steps  and  manners  of  the 
modern  formal  ballroom.  Many  educators  and  recreation  experts  feel 
that  Peggy  is  not  mature  enough  for  this  program,  that  she  should 
be  running  and  racing,  dancing  the  joyous  folk  dances  of  this  and 
other  countries,  rather  than  social  dancing.  In  Dearborn,  Michigan, 
girls  and  boys  of  this  age  are  learning  the  beautiful  old-time  dances 
and  decorum  in  a  formal  class.  In  other  places,  such  as  schools  and 
camps,  these  children  are  romping  through  the  square  dance  figures 
and  lustily  calling  for  more.  "We  all  realize  that  this  is  the  best  learn- 
ing age.  Many  men  and  women  really  enjoy  social  dancing  for  only 
a  few  years,  but  if  they  learn  these  square  dances  at  this  time,  they 
will  enjoy  them  for  a  lifetime.  Helpful  books  on  square  dancing  are: 
Good  Morning  (G.M.),  Old  Square  Dances  of  America  (O.S.D.), 
Folk  Dances  and  How  to  Do  Them  (F.D.). 

Let  us  not  force  Peggy  into  an  ultra-modern  adult  life  before 
she  has  had  time  to  experience  the  gradual  unfolding  process  of  a 
joyous  girlhood. 

For  additional  party  games  see  Sections  C  of  Chapters  III,  IV 
and  V. 

D.  Mental 

As  in  the  case  of  Betty,  most  of  Peggy's  work  is  mental,  in  school 
and  Sunday  School.  Therefore,  mental  recreation  does  not  play  a  very 
important  part  in  her  organized  leisure  time  program  during  the 
school  year.  However,  for  home  play,  recreation  in  small  areas,  and 
especially  for  rest  activities  during  the  long  summer  months,  quiet 
games,  reading,  memorizing  poems,  learning  stories  and  nature  study 
have  an  important  place.  Peggy  is  restless  and  therefore  much  of  her 
mental  recreation  needs  to  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  some  other  pro- 
gram. Quiet  games,  for  example,  are  often  played  at  the  close  of  a 
strenuous  game  period,  Re9,ding,  learning  and  reciting  poems,  pre- 
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paring  for  story-telling — all  may  be  fitted  into  the  general  program 
by  a  wise  leader.  Nature  study  especially,  so  often  an  uninteresting 
activity  if  it  is  introduced  as  a  formal  classroom  subject,  is  most 
successful  when  nature  leaders  cultivate  a  love  of  the  out-of-doors  and 
a  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  while  on  outings. 

1.  Quiet  Games. — Many  of  the  quiet  games  described  in  Chap- 
ter I  are  interesting  to  Peggy  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Others 
are  explained  in  Chapter  III  which  are  more  suited  to  Alice  and 
adults  but  still  are  usable  for  Peggy.  This  is  an  age  when  card  and 
table  games,  tricks,  puzzles  and  stunts  and  games  of  chance  find  the 
most  admirers.  Every  home  and  organization  should  have  a  room  for 
quiet  games,  with  a  storage  cupboard.  Every  handcraft  program 
should  include  some  home-made  games  projects.  Since  girls  roam 
about  less  and  do  not  enjoy  hunting,  fishing  and  chasing  as  much 
as  boys,  we  must  have  a  substitute  for  the  more  strenuous,  man-like 
activities.  One  such  substitute  is  quiet  games.  An  inexpensive  publi- 
cation of  the  Farmer's  Wife  Publishing  Company  (F.W.)  called, 
Games  to  Play,  has  many  good  suggestions  for  quiet  games  and  social 
recreation. 

a.  Guessing  Games, 

(1)  Two-Part  City  (F.W.) 

Two  plaj^ers  understand  that  the  second  city  named  after  a  city 
with  a  two-part  name,  such  as  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  New  York,  is  the 
city  chosen  by  the  group.  One  player  leaves  the  room.  The  players 
select  a  city,  say  ''Washington."  The  player  returns.  His  partner  says, 
"Is  it  Boston?"  "No."  "It  is  Grand  Rapids?"  "No."  "It  is  Chicago?" 
"No."  "It  is  Washington?"  "Yes,"  for  that  is  the  second  after  Grand 
Rapids,  the  two-part  city. 

(2)  Singing  Proverbs  (F.W.) 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  groups.  One  group  secretly  selects 
a  proverb  and  gives  one  word  to  each  player,  or  to  more  than  one  if 
the  group  is  large.  At  a  signal  the  group  sing  their  words  to  a  given 
tune  while  the  other  side  tries  to  guess  them.  When  the  proverb  is 
guessed  the  singing  gi-oup  must  run  toward  their  goal  and  any  who 
are  caught  are  taken  by  the  other  side.  The  gi'oups  take  turns  in  choos- 
ing a  proverb. 

If  the  players  are  few,  have  them  sit  in  a  circle  and  send  one  per- 
son out  of  the  room  while  they  decide  the  proverb.  When  the  player 
returns  and  guesses  the  proverb  he  sends  another  one  out. 

(3)  This  and  That  (F.W.) 

Two  players  are  in  on  the  secret  of  this  game.  It  is  prearranged 
between  them  that  the  four  objects  to  be  used  in  the  game  shall  be 
placed  as  shown  in  the  diagram  and  that  the  four  positions  shall  be 
known  as  "This,"  "This  One,"  "That,"  and  "That  One,"  respectively. 

One  player  goes  out  while  the  other,  who  is  to  do  the  questioning 
a  bit  later,  stays  with  the  group.  The  group  selects  one  of  the  four 
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objects,  the  player  returns  and  his  partner  points  to  one  of  the  objects 
asking,  "Is  it  'This'?"  "Is  it  'This  One'?"  etc.  The  second  player 
answers  "No"  until  his  partner  uses  the  correct  term  for  the  position 
he  is  pointing  to. 

When  any  player  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  secret  he  goes  out 
and  then  comes  back  to  test  his  theory. 

(4)  Magic  Writing  (F.W.) 

The  player  has  a  broomstick  or  wand  and  Avrites  around  on  the 
floor,  making  very  curious  and  elaborate  marks.  He  thinks  of  a  word 
and  starts  writing.  Vowels  are  shown  by  taps  (one  for  A,  two  for  E, 
three  for  I,  four  for  0,  five  for  U)  ;  consonants  by  the  first  letter  in 
sentences.  An  example :  the  word  is  "hat."  Say,  "H-ere  I  go."  Write 
all  around  and  tap  one.  Write  quite  a  bit  more  and  say,  "T-here  it  is." 

If  the  other  players  can't  get  on  to  it,  don't  tell  them.  Sometimes 
it  takes  weeks  to  get  on  to  it. 

b.  Ohservation  Games. — Most  of  those  described  in  Chapter  I  are 
usable  with  Peggy  and  older  groups.  In  addition,  here  is  one  from 
Games  to  Play. 

(1)  Keen  Eyes  (F.W.) 

Players  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each  other.  Each  person's  partner 
is  opposite  him.  The  players  are  given  one  minute  in  which  to  observe 
carefully  their  partners.  On  signal,  they  turn  back  to  back  and  each 
changes  three  items  of  his  attire.  He  may  undo  a  button,  untie  a  shoe 
lace  or  let  a  handkerchief  show  from  the  pocket.  At  the  next  signal 
all  turn  face  to  face  and  observe  the  changes  in  their  partner's  attire. 
Each  change  noted  counts  one  point.  The  leader  for  each  line  counts 
up  the  scores. 

c.  Dramatic  Guessing  Games. 

(1)  Dumb  Crambo  (113) 

One  group  goes  out  of  the  room  and  those  who  remain  choose  some 
verb.  The  outside  group  is  then  told  some  word  that  rhymes  with  the 
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chosen  verb.  They  consult  tog-ether  (ontside  the  room)  and  decide  on 
a  verb  which  they  think  is  the  chosen  verb  and  then  return  to  the  room 
and  without  speaking,  act  the  word.  If  it  is  right,  the  spectators  clap 
hands,  but  if  wrong  they  merely  shake  their  heads  "No."  The  acting 
group  goes  out  of  the  room  again  and  decides  upon  another  verb  that 
rhymes  with  the  word.  They  continue  to  act  verbs  until  they  have 
guessed  the  right  one. 

For  example :  the  verb  "eat"  is  chosen.  The  group  outside  is  told 
that  the  word  rhymes  with  "heat."  Then  the  group  decides  that  per- 
haps the  verb  is  "beat,"  and  they  act  "to  beat."  As  this  is  not  correct, 
they  try  "to  meet"  but  again  without  success.  At  last  they  try  "to 
eat."  When  the  word  is  guessed  the  groups  change  places,  and  the  game 
is  played  again. 

(2)  Charades  (R.R.  113) 

The  group  is  divided  as  in  Dumb  Crambo.  The  group  which  is  out- 
side chooses  a  word  of  several  syllables.  Then  they  go  back  into  the 
room  and  act  out  each  syllable  separately,  and  then  the  whole  word. 
They  can  talk  or  do  anything  they  wish  in  dramatizing  the  word.  For 
example : 

Kingdom    King  dumb 

Infancy      In  fan  see 

d.  Alertness  Word  Games. 

(1)   Guggenheim  (F.W.) 

All  players  draw  a  chart  like  that  shown  below.  Then  all  write  a 
selected  word  across  the  top,  one  letter  for  each  column — in  this  case 
we'  used  "grace."  Then  all  write  in  the  column  at  the  left  the  same 
selected  words,  each  representing  some  category  or  classification,  such 
as  "vegetables,"  "cars." 


G- 

'K 

9 

C 

e 

V^^eVz^bKs 

CL5^t>s 

' 

^»r^^s 

• 

<J)0»^'S     T<-^vr\^ 

Fig.  26. 


Then  each  player  fills  the  spaces  with  words  beginning  with  the 
letter  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  falling  within  the  classifications 
noted  at  the  left.  Thus  the  first  line  might  read,  "gi'eens,  radishes, 
asparagus,  celery,  eggplant."  Have  a  time  limit. 
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Score  four  for  each  word  a  player  has  that  was  selected  by  no 
one  else,  score  two  for  each  word  selected  by  one  other  person,  and 
score  one  for  each  word  selected  by  three  persons.  If  four  or  more 
have  the  same  word  no  score  is  counted. 

(2)  Trades  (F.W.,  R.R.) 

Every  player  except  one,  who  holds  the  office  of  reader,  selects  a 
trade  or  a  profession  which  he  must  retain  throughout  the  game;  the 
reader  opens  a  book  at  random  and  reads  a  passage  aloud.  When  he 
comes  to  any  conmion  noun  he  does  not  pronounce  it  but  looks  at  one 
of  the  tradesmen  who  must  instantly  name  some  article  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  for  sale,  or  some  implement  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  his  craft.  By  this  substitution  of  one  noun  for  another  the  most 
pathetic  passage  is  converted  into  an  indescribable  jumble  of 
absurdities. 

(3)  Ghosts  (F.W.) 

The  leader  names  some  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  next  player  adds 
a  letter,  thinking  of  some  word.  Each  player  adds  a  letter  but  must 
avoid  an  addition  which  completes  the  word. 

If  he  does  finish  a  word,  he  becomes  a  "half  ghost"  and  no  one 
can  speak  to  him.  If  any  player  does  speak  to  him  he,  too,  becomes 
a  half  ghost.  The  half  ghosts  may  continue  talking  and  playing.  After 
the  word  has  been  finished  the  next  player  starts  a  new  word. 

If  a  half  ghost  finished  a  word  he  becomes  a  "whole  ghost"  and 
drops  out  of  the  game  but  still  may  talk.  If  any  player  talks  to  him 
he  becomes  a  "full  ghost."  Soon  all  the  players  are  eliminated. 

(4)  Animated  Alphabet 

Distribute  two  sets  of  alphabet  cards,  a  set  to  each  team.  Indicate 
where  each  team  is  to  line  up  facing  leader  and  group.  When  leader 
calls  a  word  those  holding  letters  of  that  word  run  forward;  the  first 
team  having  players  in  position  to  spell  the  word  correctly  wins  a 
point. 

WORDS  FOR  ANIMATED  ALPHABET 


For  Twenty  Players 

Use  the  Letters 

A,  E,  H,  M,  N,  O,  R,  S,  T 


1.  Rest 

2.  Man 

3.  Those 

4.  More 

5.  Hasten 

6.  North 

7.  Roam 

8.  Heart 

9.  Shone 

10.  East 

11.  Ham 

12.  Roast 

13.  Home 


14.  Storm 

15.  Moan 

16.  Steam 

17.  Shot 

18.  Thorn 

19.  Share 

20.  Name 

21.  Then 

22.  Morn 

23.  Mast 

24.  Rear 

25.  Sherman 


For  Forty-Five 

Use  All  Letters 

Q,  Y,  X, 


1.  Play 

2.  Job 

3.  Whisper 

4.  Fog 

5.  United 

6.  Mucilage 

7.  Key 

8.  Century 

9.  Big 

10.  Dwarf 

11.  Hypocrite 

12.  Joke 

13.  Sum 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Players 
Except 
Z 

Bulwark 

Joy 

Night 

Lift 

Boundaries 

Up 

Machine 

Kind 

Rheumatic 

Mistaken 

Flow 

Outlandish 


For  Sixty  Players 
Use  Entire  Alphabet 


1.  Fox 

2.  Youth 

3.  Zest 

4.  Wind 

5.  Quiet 

6.  Violet 

7.  Gratify 

8.  Quiver 

9.  Mow 

10.  Joke 

11.  Back 

12.  Zither 

13.  Vex 


14.  Splendor 

15.  Query 

16.  Jump 

17.  Cabinet 

18.  Fudge 

19.  Sparkling 

20.  Zodiac 

21.  X-ray 

22.  Buckwheat 

23.  Why 

24.  Jump 

25.  Souvenir 
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(5)  Word  Making  (R.R.) 

Write  a  long  word  such  as  "Constantinople"  at  the  top  of  a  piece 
of  paper  and  see  how  many  words  can  be  made  from  it.  Do  it  systemati- 
cally, putting  different  letters  in  a  row  at  the  top  and  words  beginning 
with  those  letters  in  a  line  under  them.  No  letter  may  be  used  twice 
in  a  word  unless  it  appears  twice  in  the  long  word. 

(6)  Hangman 

One  player  (the  hangman)  chooses  a  word  and  draws  on  paper 
as  many  dashes  as  there  are  letters  in  the  word.  The  player  (or  the 
groups)  guesses  a  letter  which  if  correct  the  hangman  places  on  the 
dash  where  it  belongs.  If  a  player  guesses  a  letter  that  is  not  in  the 
word,  the  hangman  makes  one  stroke  toward  drawing  a  man.  If  the 
word  is  completed  before  the  man  is  completely  drawn,  the  guesser 
wins,  but  if  the  man  is  completed,  the  hangman  wins.  Each  member 
of  the  body  takes  one  stroke. 


The  Word : 
Oyster 


Diagram : 


^F    WorM? 


O  ^£±±± 


Fig.  27. 


e.  Table,  Games. 

(1)  Mills 

An  ancient  game  similar  to  checkers  which  may  be  played  with 
acorns,  pebbles,  or  beans  on  smooth  earth,  sand  or  rock,  or  on  a  board 
about  20X20  inches  with  checker  men.  Each  player  has  nine  men 
different  in  color  from  those  of  liis  opponents.  The  object  of  a  player 
is  to  place  the  men  on  the  board  {at  the  intersections  of  lines)  in  turn, 
one  at  a  time,  endeavoring  to  get  three  in  a  row  and  prevent  his 
opponent  from  doing  likewise.  If  a  player  succeeds  in  placing  three 
in  a  row  he  may  take  any  man  of  his  opponent.  After  all  men  are 
placed  on  the  board  the  game  continues  by  sliding  a  man  from  one 
intersection  to  another  on  each  turn.  No  jumping  is  permitted.  Once 
a  man  is  removed  from  the  game,  he  is  not  returned.  The  player  who 
takes  off  all  his  opponent's  pieces  wins  the  game.  (Figui'e  28.) 
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Fig.  28. 


Diagram : 
(2)  Anagrams    (F.W.) 

Place  a  pile  of  letters,  about  three  complete  alphabets  and  eight 
additional  of  each  vowel,  face  down  in  the  center  of  table. 

Any  player  may  begin  the  game  by  drawing  one  letter  from  the 
board.  If  the  letter  forms  a  word  itself,  as  A  or  I,  he  places  it  in 
front  of  him  facing  other  players.  If  it  does  not  form  a  word  he  puts 
it  face  up  in  the  center  of  table  where  it  may  be  used  by  any  player. 

Then  each  in  turn  draws  a  letter  from  the  "board  and  may  make 
a  word  by  combining  with  any  number  of  letters  in  center  of  table 
or  with  any  word  already  made  by  himself  or  another  person.  If  he 
cannot  make  a  word  including  the  letter  he  has  drawn  he  lays  the  letter 
in  the  center  of  table.  However,  he  may  then  make  a  word  without 
using  this  letter  by  combining  other  words  some  one  has  already 
formed.  When  you  take  a  word  away  from  another  player  it  is  called 
''catching." 

One  cannot  catch  a  word  by  adding  "s"  as  "hares"  from  "hare." 
But  if  he  can  use  the  "s"  by  changing  the  word,  he  may  take  it,  as 
for  instance  to  make  "share"  from  "hare."  In  the  same  way  it  is  not 
allowable  to  add  "d"  or  "ed"  to  another's  word,  but  anyone  may  add 
"s,"  "d"  or  "ed"  to  one  of  his  own  words,  making  it  more  difficult  for 
another  to  take.  The  player  who  first  makes  ten  words  wins  the  game. 

Other  table  games  mentioned  for  Betty  are  often  interesting  to  Peggy. 
See  Mental  Games,  Chapter  I.  In  addition,  girls  of  this  age  play  Tiddledy 
Winks,  Jack  Straws,  Tiddledy  Wink  Golf  (R.R.),  Checker  Golf. 


f .  Tricks  and  Puzzles. 

(1)  Puzzles 

(a)  Cut  up  postcards,  placing  each  in  an  envelope. 

(b)  Mount  pictures  on  cardboard  and  cut  up  for  puzzles. 
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(c)  Mount  pictures  on  some  form  of  composition  board  or  three  ply 
wood  and  cut  up  with  coping-saw. 

(2)  Match  Tricks 

(a)  Make  four  triangles  with  six  matches 

(b)  Make    six    equal    squares    with    seventeen    matches. 

Without    changing    position    of   others,    take    five 

away  and  leave  three  perfect  squares. 
(e)  Make  three  squares  with  twelve  matches.  Take  away 

three  and  leave  ten. 
(d)   Make  three  squares  as  in    (c),  take  away  two  and 

leave  two. 


Fig.  29. 


(6) 


(6) 


Ory 

t^  / 

flT"^ 

n 


(c) 


(c) 


jzd    J    onnTEN 

^f^fAT'Zi.L   SonT^iOrT  ^^*^/^^l    So/utfc/r' 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


(/) 


(^ 


(e) 


WD 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  33. 
07)  ia) 


Fig.  34. 


« 1, I      y 


So/ V  tro^r 


Fig.  35. 

(e)   Make  throe  squares  as  in    (c),  take  away  one  and 
leave  one. 
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(f)  rorm   two    squares   and    four   triangles    with   eight 

matches. 

(g)  Construct  nine  squares  with  24  matches.  Take  away 

eight  matches  and  leave  two  squares. 
(3)  Coin  Trick 

Place  six  coins  in  form  of  a  cross.  Move  to  put  four  coins 

in  each  line. 
Solution:   Place  one  coin  on  top  of  another  in  the  center 
position.   (See  Figure  36.) 

2.  Books,  Poems  and  Stories. — Suggestions  for  reading  and  story 
telling  for  this  age  should  be  secured  from  your  local  or  state  libra- 
rian. If  these  are  not  available  write  to  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. ^ 

3.  Nature  Study. — As  mentioned  for  ^ 
Betty,  the  best  nature  instruction  is  by 

personal  exploration  and  experimentation  ^       ^^      rt 

for  this  is  the  age  when  learning  is  easiest 
and  appreciating  nature  comes  naturally 
under  favorable  circumstances.  Every  girl  O 

of  Peggy's  or  Alice's  age  should  spend 
some  weeks  each  year  away  from  the  city  rs 

and  crowded  resorts.  Camping  is  an  ideal       ^  y\  c  •^       /%r^      J 
way  to  learn  about  nature  first  hand  un-  S! 

less  the  camp  is  a  summer  hotel  for  chil- 
dren with  practically  every  city  program 
transported  to  the  woods.  Unfortunately 
we  have  too  many  camps  of  this  type  where 
scarcely  any  nature  knowledge  or  appre-  ^ 

elation  has  a  chance  to  exist  in  the  whirl  ^^ 

of    organied    athletics,     city    handcraft  ^      ^D)    Q) 

projects,  modern  dance  music,  dramatics 
and  social  dances.  /) 

No  matter  whether  a  girl  lives  in  the     yP  c  /  u  -6/0  /^ 
city  or  country,  she  needs  a  sympathetic  ^      „^ 

leader  to  guide  her  thoughts  and  interests 

in  understanding  the  living  world  about  her.  Too  often  a  person  is 
selected  who  has  earned  degrees  in  biology,  knows  the  Latin  names  of 
plants  and  is  an  expert  in  laboratory  work  but  who  has  no  human 
understanding  of  the  workings  of  a  child  mind  or  how  to  approach  it. 

In  (88)  are  the  following: 

Botanical  Contest  Nature  Games 

Museums  Tree  Contest 

Nature  Booklets  Zoo  Day 

Help  on  a  recreational  approach  to  nature  study  may  be  secured 
through  the  national  offices  of  Girl  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Inc.  Splendid  suggestions  for  the  nature  leader  are  found 
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in  Nature  Guiding  (N.G.),  also  from  the  same  publisher  helpful  pam- 
phlets, such  as  Nature  Games.  Other  nature  games  may  be  found  in 
(F.W.),  N.R.A.  Bulletin  No.  1862  and  Flower  Games  (E.G.)  of  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens.  For  details  see  Bibliography  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 

E.  Service 

Peggy's  benevolent  impulses  may  be  guided  by  a  wise  leader  into 
many  channels  which  will  be  beneficial  to  others  and  of  value  to 
Peggy  as  a  means  of  character  education.  This  is  an  age  of  hero- 
worship,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  ''crushes,"  when  Peggy  models 
herself  after  the  one  she  admires  and  is  willing  to  do  anything  for 
that  person.  If  it  so  happens  that  this  adored  one  is  the  recreation 
leader  she  can  use  these  pre-adolescent  tendencies  to  advantage  in 
furthering  the  play  program,  in  aiding  unfortunates  and  in  broad- 
ening Peggy's  understanding  and  sympathies.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  thoughtless  leader  can  crush  these  impulses  or  selfishly  use  Peggy 
as  a  willing  slave  to  run  errands. 

Another  tendency  which  influences  Peggy  to  help  others  is  the 
desire  for  distinction.  A  girl  of  this  age  is  just  realizing  she  is  an 
individual  and,  to  show  her  independence,  she  is  anxious  to  stand 
out  from  the  group,  to  secure  recognition,  to  be  envied  by  her  peers. 
Therefore,  Peggy  is  a  willing  volunteer  although  not  always  from 
altruistic  motives.  Again,  an  experienced  leader  can  do  much  to  curb 
the  selfish  aggressiveness  of  this  age  and  to  turn  these  energies  into 
more  philanthropic  paths. 

Peggy  also  has  a  keenly  sensitive  desire  for  justice  at  this  age; 
so  much  so  that  she  is  often  more  harsh  on  an  erring  playmate  than 
an  adult  would  be.  Added  to  this  is  her  combative  urge  unlike  that 
of  a  boy  (which  expresses  itself  in  fist  fights)  but  showing  itself 
rather  in  her  desire  for  power,  her  eagerness  to  adopt  a  cause,  to 
fight  for  the  right.  Emotional  leaders  can  have  a  tremendous  though 
not  always  beneficial  influence  on  the  plastic  minds  and  impulses  of 
this  age.  The  Children's  Crusade  is  an  example  of  this  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  youth  to  demonstrate  its  strength  in  fighting  for  the 
right. 

As  in  the  ease  of  Betty,  girls  of  this  age  can  do  many  helpful 
things  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exploit  them.  At  home  or  in 
school,  church  or  community  center,  Peggy  can  begin  to  serve  as 
a  junior  leader  of  younger  children  in  games  and  sports.  In  hand- 
craft classes  she  can  make  favors  and  decorations  for  parties  and 
scrap  books,  dolls,  toys  and  games  for  children  in  orphanages  or 
hospitals,  or  for  welfare  Christmas  parties.  In  some  places  these  girls 
have  made  hundreds  of  articles  for  infants'  layettes  which  were  given 
to  Needlework  Guilds,  Red  Cross  Chapters  or  local  relief  agencies 
for  distribution. 
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Dramatic  music  and  dancing  groups  are  often  taken  to  orphan- 
ages, hospitals  and  homes  or  asked  to  perform  on  holiday  and  special 
programs.  If  these  acts  are  outgrowths  of  the  regular  class  programs 
and  if  they  are  group  productions  of  a  simple  not  ultra-modern 
nature,  they  may  be  worthwhile.  However,  in  some  cases,  individuals 
are  coached  for  starring  parts  and  are  often  taken  hither  and  yon 
night  after  night,  without  thought  to  the  consequences  on  the  child's 
school  work,  health  or  character. 

Socially,  also,  Peggy  can  serve  others  by  helping  plan  and  prepare 
parties  and  play  days.  With  careful  guidance  even  girls  with  little 
home  background  make  charming  hostesses  at  a  Mother-Daughter 
party  or  some  other  special  occasion. 

One  clever  recreation  director  has  a  service  to  shut-ins  in  which 
Peggy  plays  an  important  part,  preparing  newsy  attractive  letters, 
going  to  the  library  for  books,-  reading  to  the  blind  and  making  up 
puzzles,  riddles  and  games.  Other  ways  in  which  Peggy  sometimes 
helps  are  mentioned  under  Service  in  the  next  chapter. 

There  are  endless  ways  in  which  Peggy's  boundless  energies  and 
impulses  can  and  should  be  used  by  a  far-sighted  play  leader  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  especially  Peggy  herself. 
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Sp.  4     Official  Tennis  Rules,  Spalding  No.  57  X.  35c. 

Sp.  5     Official  Badminton  Rules,   Spalding  No.   57  X    (same  as  above). 
Sp.  6     Winter  Activities  in  Snow  and  Ice,  Spalding  No.  124  R.  25c. 
W.S.      Winter  Sports.  N.R.A.  25c. 


Chapter  III 

ACTIVITIES  FOE  ALICE  THE  ADOLESCENT 

A  most  difficult  age  is  adolescence,  when  Alice  is  neither  child  nor 
woman.  Although  this  period  cannot  be  strictly  defined  or  delimited, 
it  extends  from  puberty  to  about  the  time  of  leaving  high  school 
(from  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age). 

At  this  age  girls  develop  such  decided  preferences  and  dislikes 
that  we  cannot  consider  them  as  one  group  but  must  classify  them 
into  certain  types  which  should  be  considered  broadly, — the  athletic 
type,  the  creative  type  and  the  social  type  (see  Figure  37  for  inter- 
est ranges). 

The  athletic  type  is  interested  in  physical  activity  of  all  kinds  and 
specializes  in  sports  and  games  skills.  Competition  and  team  work  are 
more  interesting  even  than  the  opposite  sex.  These  girls  are  eager  for 
leadership,  readily  volunteer  for  service  and  accept  refereeing  and 
similar  responsibilities.  Their  great  goal  is  to  achieve  athletic  success, 
win  championships,  awards,  honors,  recognition,  popularity.  Although 
some  girls  limit  their  efforts  to  one  or  two  sports,  many  participate 
in  a  variety  of  physical  activities  including  travel,  outings,  picnicking, 
hiking,  camping  and  roughing  it.  Usually  these  girls  are  not  great 
readers  except  for  adventure  and  romantic  fiction.  Of  course  they  are 
interested  in  the  opposite  sex, — but  in  a  comradely,  wholesome  way, 
not  aggressively,  preferring  mixed  group  sports  or  outing  activities 
rather  than  entirely  social  events. 

The  creative  type  does  not  enjoy  specialization  in  strenuous  ath- 
letics, preferring  lighter  types  of  games  and  sports  and  rhythmics, 
especially  higher  forms  of  dancing.  These  girls  thoroughly  enjoy 
creative  self-expression  in  handcraft  of  all  kinds,  music,  dramatics, 
or  literature,  usually  involving  long  hours  of  detailed  v/ork,  with 
remote  goals.  The  home  arts,  care  of  children  and  sick,  decoration, 
cooking,  sewing  and  designing  also  interest  them.  Their  goal  is  to 
achieve  satisfaction  and  possibly  recognition,  honors,  success  through 
creative  endeavor.  Constantlj^  looking  for  variety,  new  ideas  and  novel- 
ties in  artistic  activities,  they  enjoy  travel,  especially  to  art  museums, 
natural  and  historical  spots,  sketching  and  nature  study.  Self -adorn- 
ment is  undertaken  rather  from  a  beauty  standpoint  than  to  attract 
the  opposite  sex.  Leadership  courses  in  special  fields  train  these  girls 
for  volunteer  service  and  responsibility  in  giving  service  to  others, 
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especially  welfare  work,  for  they  are  interested  in  other  people  in  a 
great-hearted  way.  Study  is  a  real  pleasure  for  this  type,  often  equal- 
ling the  appeal  of  romantic  and  non-fiction  reading.  These  girls  are 
naturally  attracted  by  the  opposite  sex,  usually  in  a  wholesome  way, 


although  sometimes  they  are  self-conscious,  modest,  shy,  not  aggres- 
sive, even  backward.  Consequently  they  prefer  mixed  group  activities 
such  as  literary  or  nature  clubs,  dramatic,  music,  language  or  art 
groups,  rather  than  entirely  social  events. 
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The  social  type  is  definitely,  unashamedly  and  often  aggressively 
interested  in  the  opposite  sex,  preferring  social,  often  "jazzy"  mixed 
group  activities.  If  this  Alice  is  skillful  she  participates  in  the  social 
sports,  otherwise  remaining  a  spectator.  Naturally  self -adornment  to 
attract  the  opposite  sex  is  of  prime  importance  as  are  social  success, 
popularity  and  prominent  friends.  Novelties,  variety,  thrills  increase 
the  tempo  of  life  for  this  group  whose  ideals  often  come  from  the 
sensational  movies,  books  and  magazines  of  the  day.  Travel  must  be 
to  social  places,  camping  in  luxurious  mixed  group  houseparties,  no 
natural  outdoor  ' '  roughing  it ' '  for  these  girls.  Other  dominating  inter- 
ests of  this  Alice  are  in  tap  and  social  dancing,  music  and  dramatics 
of  the  lighter  kinds,  in  which  she  participates  if  she  is  clever  as  a 
means  of  attracting  attention  to  herself. 

As  before,  we  shall  discuss  programs  for  this  age-group  from  the 
standpoint  of  A — Physical,  B — Creative,  C — Social,  D — Mental,  E — 
Service  activities.  Special  Days  and  Clubs  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter 
VI.  The  reader  must  remember  that  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  give 
exact  descriptions  or  game  rules  when  they  can  be  secured  from 
many  reliable  sources.  Brief  outlines  of  game  rules  have  been  sug- 
gested which  the  expert  leader  can  use  as  a  basis  in  adapting  the 
game  to  local  conditions.  The  inexperienced  worker  is  advised  to  seek 
further  details  from  the  references  mentioned. 

A.  Physical  Activities 

During  this  age  Alice  needs  organized  physical  activities  not  only 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  future  and  to  maintain  her  present  health 
but  also  to  relieve  the  physical  and  emotional  strains  of  adolescence. 
In  so  many  cases  Alice,  instead  of  having  the  two  hours  a  day  in 
active  outdoor  play  which  she  should  have,  is  busy  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  at  night  with  other  things  such  as  school  classes,  after- 
school  clubs,  rehearsals  and  duties;  private  dancing,  elocution  or 
music  lessons;  Girl  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  Camp  Fire  Girls  or  church 
clubs.  Often  she  has  too  much  of  an  indoor,  sedentary  program  and 
she  is  seldom  free  to  select  her  recreation  or  to  play  in  the  sunshine. 
Evenings  are  frequently  devoted  to  study,  movies  or  social  affairs 
and  even  if  there  is  opportunity  for  home  play,  modem  houses  do 
not  provide  for  much  physical  activity.  Street  or  playground  play 
under  arc  lights  is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  open-air  play  in 
the  sunshine.  Saturdays  are  usually  devoted  to  home  duties  and 
movies  and  Sundays  for  church  attendance  and  family  gatherings, 
too  often  indoors.  Organized  recreation  usually  fails  to  provide  for 
this  week-end  free  time  and  home  leadership  is  often  lacking. 

It  frequently  happens  that  Alice  gets  vigorous  physical  play  only 
during  two,  fifty-minute  school  periods  each  week  in  a  crowded,  dark 
gymnasium  and  perhaps  an  hour  or  two  in  additional  intramural 
(often  indoor)  competition.  These  are  necessary  and  often  well  con- 
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ducted  but  not  entirely  adequate.  "We  must  provide  Alice  with  more 
opportunities  and  more  time  for  active  outdoor  recreation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  so  many  cases  during  the  winter  certain 
athletic  girls  of  this  age  are  encouraged  to  play  on  poorly  conducted 
school,  church  or  commercial  teams  where  they  are  liable  to  get  too 
much  rather  than  too  little  exercise,  and  that  of  the  wrong  kind.  In 
the  summer  also,  some  girls  will  spend  all  their  time  in  handcraft, 
reading  or  the  movies  instead  of  vigorous  sports,  while  others  will 
participate  in  so  many  physical  activities  that  they  will  lose  weight 
as  a  result. 

In  every  case,  it  is  important  to  see  that  Alice  gets  sufficient  but 
not  too  much  active  recreation  of  the  right  kind  throughout  the  year. 
As  before,  these  physical  activities  are  discussed  under  three  sub-head- 
ings :  1 — individual  or  dual,  2 — group,  3 — team  activities.  A  planned 
program  for  this  age  should  not  over-emphasize  team  competition, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  but  effect  a  balance  between  the  three  types. 

1.  Individual  and  Dual  Activities. — Betty  the  Baby  and  Peggy 
the  Pre-Adolescent  were  interested  in  themselves  and  in  self -testing 
activities  but  Alice  is  keenly  interested  in  others.  She  likes  to  know 
how  she  compares  with  others  of  her  age  but  prefers  to  make  that 
test  through  games  and  contests  rather  than  in  isolated  skill  tests. 
However,  for  purposes  of  classification,  measuring  progress  and  grad- 
ing, mostly  in  schools,  there  is  a  growing  interest  among  recreation 
and  physical  education  executives  in  self-testing  events — variously 
called  badge  tests,  achievement,  ability  or  efficiency  tests  or  standards. 
Some  physical  educators  and  many  recreation  leaders  doubt  if  the 
girls  themselves  are  as  greatly  interested  in  these  tests  as  they  are 
in  contests  which  often  use  the  same  events. 

For  the  adolescent  girl  the  self -testing  event  lacks  life,  being  merely 
routine  procedure  without  real  interest  except  that  she  learns  her 
ability  in  relation  to  the  maximum,  minimum  or  norm  of  a  great 
number  of  girls  of  her  age.  The  contest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  living 
thing,  giving  the  thrill  of  competition  with  other  girls;  joy  of  suc- 
cess, or  disappointment  in  defeat ;  and,  in  most  cases,  pride  in  achiev- 
ing victory,  not  for  self  alone,  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  effort  of 
a  team,  group,  class,  club,  school  or  playground. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  are  not  the  self-testing  events  or 
even  the  contests  but  the  individual  or  dual  games  which  offer  an 
element  lacking  in  contests— that  of  strategy,  the  necessity  for  out- 
witting your  opponent.  At  this  age  these  games  are  easily  mastered 
and,  once  learned,  may  be  played  throughout  life. 

All  of  the  following  events  should  be  taught  first,  then  practiced, 
both  as  individual  events  and  as  team  games  or  group  activities  for 
the  joy  of  playing ;  and  only  later  should  they  be  used  as  tests.  How- 
ever, if  the  leader  wishes  to  classify  the  girls  or  measure  progress 
the  tests  should  be  given  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season. 
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a.  Self-Testing  Activities. 

(1)  Athletic  Badge  Tests  (B.T.). 

(2)  Swimming  Badge  Tests  (S.B.T.). 

(3)  Rhythm  Tests 

These  have  never  been  formally  developed  or  officially  accepted. 

(4)  Hockey  Badge  Tests  (Sp.  8,  1932  edition) 

*  (5)   Soccer  Achievement  Tests  (Sp.  9,  1931  edition) 
(6)  Additional  events,  mostly  games  skills,  which  may  be  used  either 
for  teaching  or  as  self-testing  activities  or  in   competition,  are 
listed  under  contests  below. 

b.  Contests. — These  events  may  be  used  in  three  ways:  without 
competition  they  are  employed  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  games 
skills,  especially  to  large  numbers  in  small  areas;  when  used  as  effi- 
ciency tests,  as  mentioned  in  a,  (6)  above,  they  indicate  ability  and 
may  be  used  to  measure  improvement  and  for  classifying  and  grading 
individuals ;  when  used  as  contests,  as  listed  below,  they  help  in  giving 
practice  in  the  skills  just  learned  and  in  adding  interest  to  a  tech- 
nique program,  thus  motivating  it. 

These  contest  events  offer  interesting  and  safe  competition  for 
girls  involving  skill  rather  than  strength  and  speed.  Dr.  William 
Burdick,  after  many  years  of  administering  girls'  athletics  and  keep- 
ing records  in  Maryland,  has  proved  that  girls  prefer  *  Hwo-skilled " 
events;  for  example,  contests  in  which  speed  (one  skill)  is  not  so 
important  as  the  second  skill,  accuracy,  such  as  making  a  goal  in  a 
basketball  goal  race  or  not  upsetting  the  clubs  in  an  all-up  Indian 
club  race. 

The  activities  listed  below  are  in  most  cases  usable  as  individual 
or  dual  competitive  events  or  challenges,  as  relays  or  as  group  con- 
tests. In  the  latter,  points  are  awarded  the  group  for  the  successful 
performance  of  each  individual  member.  Most  of  these  activities  are 
also  suited  for  girls'  events  on  special  days,  play  days,  rallies,  field 
days,  festivals  or  carnivals. 

(1)  Snow  and  Ice  Contests 

(a)   Skating 

Races,  forward  or  backward,  50  or  100  yards. 

Figure  skating  for  form. 

Potato  race  (see  Races,  Chapter  I). 

Novelty  races  of  all  kinds  as  described  in  Chapter  I. 

Skating  proficiency  (R.A.). 

Hockey  dribble  and  shoot. 

Hockey  shooting  for  accuracy. 

Obstacle  race  (see  Races,  Chapter  I). 

Zigzag  race. 

Zigzag  dribble  race. 
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(b)   Snow  Shoes 

Races,  50  and  100  yards. 
Cross-country  (not  too  long). 
Obstacle  race  (see  Races,  Chapter  I). 
Potato  race  (see  Races,  Chapter  I). 
Zigzag  race. 
Run  and  turn  about  a  given  iDoint. 

(e)  Skis 

Races,  50  or  100  yards. 

Obstacle  race,  through  ban-el,  over  barrier,  climbing  steep  grade. 

Potato  race  (see  Races,  Chapter  I). 

Cross-country  (not  too  long). 

Up-hill  race. 

Slide  and  dash. 

Run  and  turn  about  a  given  point. 

Snow  plow  stop  at  end  of  run. 

Tandem  race  (R.A.),  two  people  on  one  pair  of  skis. 

Skijoring — two  girls  on  foot  or  on  skates  pulling  one  on  skis 

by  rope. 
Proficiency  (R.A.)  various  turns,  etc. 
Tilting  on  skis,  using  mops  (R.A.). 
Zigzag  race. 

(2)  Track  and  Field  Races 

Dashes — 50  or  60  yards  (Sp.  2). 
Potato  (see  Chapter  I,  Races). 
Throw  and  Catch  (see  Chapter  I,  Races), 
Obstacle  (see  Chapter  I,  Races). 

(3)  Games  Skills 

(a)  Basketball 

Distance  throw  (Sp.  2).  ' 

Goals  in  one  minute 
Basketball  golf 
Free  throw  (R.A.). 
Dribble  and  shoot  (R.A.). 
Long  and  follow  shot  (R.A.). 
Catching  and  passing  against  wall   (B.B.,  A.P.) 
Jump  and  Reach  (B.B.,  A.P.). 
One  goal  basketball  games  (R.A.). 
Dribble  (B.B.). 

Other  contests  and  games  (see  N.R.A.  Bulletins  Nos.  2685,  2563, 
2590,  2603,  2122,  2332,  2360). 

(b)  Playground  Baseball 

Distance  throw  (Sp.  2,  Sp.  7,  B.B.). 
Accuracy  throw  (Sp.  7,  B.6.). 
Accuracy  pitch  (R.A.,  Sp.  7,  B.G.). 
Hit  and  run  the  bases  (R.A.,  A.P.). 
Batting  (Sp.  7,  B.G.,  A.P.). 
Fungo  hitting  for  distance  (R.A.). 
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Speed  throwing  (A.P.). 

Other  contests  and  games   (see  B.G.  and  N.R.A.  Bulletin  No. 
2684). 

(c)  Volley  Ball 

Placement  serves  (V.B.,  Sp.  2). 

Baltimore  Accuracy  Test. 

Net  recovery  and  placing  of  recovered  ball  (Sp.  2). 

(d)  Hockey 

Dribble  around  obstacle  race  (F.H.,  A.P.). 

Zigzag  dribble  race  (F.H.). 

Dribble  and  shoot  (F.H.). 

Shooting  for  accuracy  (F.H.,  A.P.). 

Circle  dribbling  race  (F.H.). 

Home  first  circle  dribble  (F.H.). 

Many  other  good  contests  and  games  (F.H.). 

Roll  in  for  accuracy  and  speed  (A.P.). 

Push  pass  for  accuracy  and  speed  (A.P.). 

Hockey  badge  tests  (Sp.  8,  1932). 

Scoop  (A.P.). 

(e)  Soccer 

Dribble  around  an  obstacle  race  (Sp.  9). 

Zigzag  dribble  race. 

Circle  dribble  race. 

Kick  for  distance. 

Goal  kick  for  accuracy  (Sp.  9,  A.P.). 

Dribble  and  kick  (A.P.). 

Passing  (Sp.  9). 

Lofting  (Sp.  9). 

Volleying  (Sp.  9). 

Throw  in  for  speed  and  accuracy  (A.P.). 

(f)  Field  Ball 

Throwing  for  goal  (A.P.). 
Passing  from  out-of-bounds  (A.P.). 
Throw  in  for  distance  and  accuracy  (A.P.). 
Others  as  mentioned  in  Basketball. 

(g)  Speed  Ball 

Lifting  ball  to  self  (A.P.). 

Drop  kick  (A.P.). 

Others  as  mentioned  in  Basketball  and  Soccer. 

(h)  Bowling 

Basketball,  volley  ball,  soccer  ball,  indoor  baseball,  croquet  ball 
or  iron  shot,  bowling  at  one  or  more  Indian  clubs. 

(i)  Tennis 

Serve  for  accuracy. 
Volley  against  wall. 
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(j)  Golf 

Putting. 

Driving  for  distance. 

Driving  for  accuracy. 

(1)  Green  is  marked  in  five  circles  of  5,  15,  25,  and  35  foot 
radii.  The  points  shall  be  scored  as  follows :  first  circle — 
five  foot,  five  points ;  second,  three ;  third,  two ;  fourth,  one. 

(2)  Four  shots  each  shall  be  made  from  50,  75,  100,  150  and 
200  feet. 

(3)  Ball  is  judged  on  where  it  hits  green  and  not  on  where  it 
rolls.  (A  ball  outside  of  35  foot  circle  is  dead  but  one  on 
line  scores.) 

(4)  Shots  must  be  made  successively  from  each  distance. 
Teeing  ball  is  permissible. 

Mashie  strokes  for  accuracy,  over  bunker  or  obstacle  on  to  green, 
as  above. 

(k)   Archery 

Accuracy — four  foot  standard   target,  twenty-four  arrows  at 
thirty  yards. 

gold  center — 9  points 
red  circle — 7  points 
blue  circle — 5  points 
black  circle — 3  points 
white  circle — 1  point 
(4)   Aquatics 

(a)  Swimming  Races 

Breast  stroke,  20  or  40  yards. 
Back  stroke,  20  or  40  yards. 
Free  style,  20  or  40  yards. 

Novelty  races  of  all  kinds — such  as  feet  first,  egg  and  spoon, 
lighted  candle,  balloon  blowing  and  others  described  in  (R.A.). 

(b)  Water  Stunts 

Prone  float. 

Recovering  object. 

Stunt  dives. 

Other  stunts  in  (R.A.,  Sp.  3). 

(c)  Form  Contests 

Form  swimming. 
FoiTii  diving. 
Canoeing  for  form. 
Rowing  for  form. 

(d)  Canoe  and  Boat  Contests 

Races,  canoes  or  boats. 

Paddle  out,  upset,  splash  out,  roll  in  and  paddle  ashore. 

Obstacle  race. 

Canoe  tilting. 
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(5)  Tumbling,  Stunts  and  Pyramids 

Suggestions  found  in  (R.A.,  H.S.,  T.P.)' 
c.  Individual  or  Dual  Games. 

(1)  Tennis. — ^Variations  of  tennis  and  lead-up  games  as  described 
in  Chapter  II  are  very  valuable  for  the  early  years  of  this  age-group. 
If  tennis  courts,  racquets  and  balls  are  available,  Alice  should  be 
taught  the  fundamentals  of  tennis  as  early  as  possible  during  adoles- 
cence. She  often  begins  playing  without  instruction,  except  the  little 
she  receives  from  partner  or  opponent,  and  sometimes  develops  seri- 
ous technique  faults  which  are  difficult  to  eradicate.  Therefore,  it  is 
advisable  to  provide  an  expert  teacher  for  her  just  when  or  even 
before  she  becomes  interested  in  the  game.  A  few  lessons  under  a 
good  teacher  may  make  a  great  difference  in  her  playing  in  later 
life.  We  are  not  trying  to  make  every  Alice  another  international 
tennis  champion  but  we  do  want  her  to  play  well  enough  to  enjoy 
the  game.  "What's  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  and  in 
tennis  this  is  as  true  as  elsewhere.  Therefore,  let  us  give  Alice  every 
opportunity,  through  the  lead-up  games  described  in  Chapter  II  and 
by  expert  instruction  at  this  age,  to  learn  to  play  tennis  well.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  games  she  can  and  will  play  almost  everywhere  as 
long  as  she  cares  for  vigorous  physical  activity.  Helpful  handbooks 
and  official  rules  may  be  secured  through  Spalding.  Tennis  for 
Women  (T.W.)   is  also  valuable. 

(2)  Golf  and  Golf  Variations. — Although  golf  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  pre-supposes  expensive  equipment,  membership  in  a 
country  club  and  transportation  problems  in  addition  to  great  skill, 
modern  changes  are  placing  it  within  reach  of  many  adolescent  girls. 
It  may  be  that  Alice's  family  are  ardent  golfers  or  have  a  country 
club  membership,  so,  with  cast-off  clubs  for  beginning  and  the  family 
or  some  friend's  car,  she  is  ready  to  try  her  hand  even  without 
instruction.  Or  in  many  cases  nearby  municipal  or  pay-as-you-play 
courses  are  used  by  public  and  private  school  groups,  again  using 
hand-me-down  equipment  or  clubs  owned  by  the  school  or  rented  for 
instruction  classes.  So  many  families  are  enjoying  golf  together  and 
so  many  high  schools  are  offering  golf  classes  or  clubs  that  this  game 
must  be  included  in  the  adolescent  activities,  although  in  organized 
recreation  it  is  more  often  promoted  for  girls  and  older  women. 

As  mentioned  for  tennis,  it  is  advisable  to  give  Alice  expert  tech- 
nical instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  golf  just  when  she  first 
becomes  interested  in  the  game  or  she  may  develop  serious  playing 
faults  which  cannot  be  overcome.  Even  if  clubs  and  golf  courses  are 
not  available,  golf  instruction  can  be  provided  indoors  or  out  throu^gh 
lead-up  games  and  technique  practice. 

Although  some  of  the  games  mentioned  below  are  more  suited  to 
Betty,  Peggy  and  to  boys,  they  are  included  to  show  a  complete  golf 
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"variations"  chart.  In  all  these  games  the  fundamentals  of  golf 
underlie  the  rules.  Courses  are  laid  out  as  space  permits.  Natural  or 
artificial  hazards  are  incorporated  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
constructor.  In  every  case  a  player  attempts  to  make  the  holes  in  as 
few  shots  as  possible.  After  all  players  of  the  group  have  made  the 
first  hole  they  tee  off  nearby  for  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  one  cover- 
ing the  course  in  the  fewest  strokes  wins. 


GOLF  VARIATIONS 


Name 

Basketball  Golf 
for  Betty  and 
Peggy  (R.A.) 


Equipment 

A  basketball,  nine 
marks  on  floor  in 
front  of  basketball 
goal. 


Courses,  Greens,  Hazards, 
Playing  Rules 

Throw  from  first  mark  on  floor 
till  goal  is  made,  then  move  to 
second  mark  and  so  on. 


Hockey  Golf 


Hockey  ball,  hockey 
stick. 


Same  as  above. 


Tennis  Golf 


Paddle    tennis 
shinny  stick. 


ball,      Same  as  above. 


Tin  Can  Golf 


Golf  putter  and  ball, 
from  5  and  10c 
stores  if  others  are 
not  available. 


Same  as  above. 


Miniature  Golf 


Regular  golf  putter 
and  ball. 


As  above. 


Mashie  Golf 


Golf  putter,  mashie, 
niblick  and  ball. 


A  meadow  or  similar  area  with 
regular  golf  tees  and  greens  of 
turf  or  sand  constructed  at 
little  cost.  Played  as  official 
golf  except  no  driver  is  used 
because  of  small  area. 


Clock    Golf    (Sp. 
1) 


(See  Figure  38.) 


Regular    putter    and 
ball. 


A  well  kept  rolling  turf,  circle 
at  least  25  feet  in  diameter, 
marked  as  a  clock  from  one  to 
twelve  with  one  cup  placed 
off-center.  Play  from  number 
one  to  cup,  then  from  number 
two  to  cup,  etc.  (Figure  38.) 
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Archery  or  Indian 
Golf  (Sp.  2) 


Bow  and  arrows. 


Nine  or  eighteen  targets  on  a 
regular  golf  course  or  similar 
rolling  area.  Played  as  regular 
golf,  by  shooting  an  arrow  for 
distance  from  first  tee,  and 
continuing  with  approach  shots 
to  the  green.  Each  approach 
shot  and  each  putt  is  counted 
as  one  stroke.  If  bull's  eye  is 
made — count  as  one  putt ;  if  it 
goes  in  the  red  circle — count  2 
putts,  in  blue — three  putts.  If 
outside  the  rings,  count  one 
shot,  withdraw  arrow  and 
shoot  again  five  yards  from 
target. 


Fig.  38. 

Books  on  golf  may  be  secured  from  Spalding  and  other  standard 
sources.  See  also  in  (88)  Golf  Adaptations,  Playground  Golf,  Hop 
Scotch  Golf  and  Marble  Golf. 

(3)  Archery. — This  is  another  individual  game  which  is  gaining 
in  popularity  where  an  organization  can  afford  the  equipment  and 
make  a  safe  shooting  range.  Archery  skills  should  be  taught  to  Alice 
or  Beatrice  and  practice  supervised  to  prevent  accidents.  Some  sugges- 
tions are  found  in  (Sp.  1  and  Sp.  2).  Two  inexpensive  booklets  are, 
The  Archers'  Handbook  (A.H.)  and  Archery  Manual  (A.M.).  Other 
helpful  books  may  be  secured  from  standard  sources. 

Archery  Shooting  Range  and  Tournament  Rounds 

A  range  is  the  distance  from  the  archer  to  the  target.  For  begin- 
ners short  ranges  are  more  interesting,  such  as  40,  30,  and  20  yards, 
starting  with  the  greater  distance  and  moving  nearer. 

An  end  consists  of  six  arrows,  shot  in  succession.  For  class  work, 
ends  of  three  arrows  are  advisable. 

A  round  is  the  shooting  of  a  given  number  of  arrows  at  a  specific 
range  or  ranges. 

National  Round  Columbia  Round 

48  arrows  at  60  yards  24  arrows  at  50  yards 

24  arrows  at  50  yards  24  arrows  at  40  yards 

24  arrows  at  30  yards 

American  Round  Jr.  American  Round 

30  arrows  at  60  yards  30  airows  at  50  yards 

30  arrows  at  50  yards  30  arrows  at  40  yards 

30  arrows  at  40  yards  30  arrows  at  30  yards 
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Starting  at  the  longest  range,  each  archer  shoots  an  end  of  six  arrows, 
collects  arrows  and  repeats  until  round  is  finished.  Score : 

Gold  Center 9  points 


Red   7  points 

Blue 5  points 


Black 3  points 

White    1  point 


If  arrow  cuts  two  colors,  highest  score  counts.  If  arrow  strikes  on  target 
outside  white   circle    (on   petticoat),  it   scores   nothing.   If   arrow   hits   and 


kt. 


y>r 


^  f  7=>  er 


v^r  e~  y^ 


"^=^0  /  /v  -/^^ 


Fig.  39. 
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bounds  off  the  target  at  any  point  except  the  petticoat,  or  if  it  is  completely 
shot  through  any  part  of  the  target  except  the  petticoat,  it  scores  5.  Every 
time  an  arrow  hits  the  target  any  place,  a  hit  is  recorded  and  also  the  score. 
In  case  of  a  tie  in  score  the  greater  number  of  hits  wins.  In  a  tournament  the 
archer  should  not  remove  arrows  from  target  until  scorekeeper  has  taken 
score.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  highest  score  at  longest  range  wins. 

(4)  Bowling. — Although  girls  of  Alice's  age  seldom  bowl  in  a  com- 
mercial or  club  bowling  alley,  modifications  of  this  game  are  increas- 
ing in  interest.  Leaders  realize  that  bowling  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
indoor  activities  for  employed  girls  and  older  women  if  well  con- 
ducted; and  they  believe  that  adolescent  girls  should  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  the  game.  Therefore,  many  modern  recreation  and  school 
leaders  are  including  bowling  types  of  games  in  the  program. 


Tig.  40. 
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BOWLING  VARIATIONS 
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Other  bowling  games  (found  in  88)  are: 

Stick  Bowling 
Tin  Can  Bowling 
Bowl  Spot  Ball 

OrFICIAL  BOWLING  SCORING 

(For  other  suggestions  see  Sp.  2  or  other  Spalding  handbooks  or  standard 

books.) 

1.  Each  individual  is  entitled  to  roll  two  balls  for  each  frame,  unless  all  the 

pins  are  knocked  down  by  the  first  ball. 

2.  If  all  the  pins  are  knocked  down  by  one  ball   it  is   called  a  "strike." 

(Marked  with  an  X) 

3.  If  all  the  i^ins  are  knocked  down  by  two  balls  it  is  called  a  "spare." 

(Marked  with  a  /) 

4.  Scoring  is  done  as  follows : 

a.  A  "strike"  counts  10  plus  the  number  down  by  the  next  two  balls. 

b.  A  "spare"  counts  10  plus  the  number  knocked  down  by  the  first 

ball  rolled  in  the  next  frame. 

c.  In  the   case   of  a  "strike"   followed  by  two   other   "strikes,"   one 

receives  10  for  each  "strike"  or  30  points  in  all. 

d.  In  the  case  of  a  "strike"  or  a  "spare"  in  the  last  frame,  one  receives 

the  total  score  made  by  the  balls  coming  to  her.  (Two  balls  for 
a  "strike"  and  one  for  a  "spare.") 

e.  In  the  absence  of  a  "strike"  or  a  "spare"  the  score  is  the  number  of 

pins  knocked  down. 

(5)  Other  Individual  or  Dual  Games. — Alice  for  a  year  or  so  occa- 
sionally plays  with  Betty  and  Peggy  or  enters  a  contest  in  jacks, 
kick  shuffle,  pavement  ball,  hop  scotch,  hop  scotch  golf,  sidewalk 
checkers  (or  disc  snap),  marble  golf,  jump  rope  or  O'Leary  (all  in 
88),  but  on  the  whole  these  events  are  too  childish  for  this  more 
mature  girl.  Croquet  (Sp.  1)  and  horseshoes  (Sp.  2,  R.R.),  however, 
hold  her  interest  throughout  this  period,  especially  if  played  with 
boys  toward  the  end  of  adolescence.  Croquet  is  one  of  the  finest  family 
games  and  should  be  found  in  every  available  yard  and  recreation 
center.  It  is  at  present  enjoying  a  well  deserved  renaissance. 

Three  other  games  being  introduced  for  the  older  Alice  but  which 
perhaps  are  suited  to  Beatrice  are  shuffle  board  (see  Chapter  TV,  sec- 
tion A,  1,  c),  badminton  and  handball  all  in  (Sp.  2).  Shuffle  board 
and  curling  (R.A.)  can  be  played  on  ice. 

2.  Group  Activities. — Although  the  great  interest  in  team  games 
overshadows  all  other  activities  at  this  age,  still  the  group  events  must 
not  be  neglected.  These  provide  the  finest  opportunities  for  active 
family  recreation  for  all  ages,  both  sexes  and  any  numbers — from  one 
or  two  people  to  hundreds.  It  often  happens  that  a  girl  is  not  physi- 
cally fit  for  the  more  strenuous  competitive  events  or  is  not  interested ; 
or  perhaps  there  are  not  enough  or  too  many  players  for  team  games, 
so  the  group  events  meet  a  great  need.  Then  too,  interest  in  team 
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games  lasts  for  only  a  few  years  but  many  girls  and  women  partici- 
pate in  group  activities  throughout  life.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in 
preparing  Alice  for  the  future  as  well  as  helping  her  to  use  her  leisure 
time  wisely  today,  we  must  have  a  well  organized  group  activity 
program. 

Most  important  of  all,  possibly,  is  the  social  value  of  the  group 
activity,  providing  as  it  does  for  vigorous  exercise  with  congenial  com- 
panions often  of  the  opposite  sex  and  yet  eliminating  the  problems 
and  strains  of  competition. 

a.  Outings. — For  the  first  time,  Alice  is  beginning  to  realize  the 
restricted  life  she  is  leading.  As  a  baby  she  was  content  in  her  own 
family  circle  or  with  neighbors.  Later,  Peggy  began  to  realize  she  was 
an  individual  and  found  it  necessary  to  express  herself  not  only  in 
her  home  but  also  in  school,  church  and  community  center.  But  Alice 
now  has  become  familiar  with  most  of  the  new  experiences  available 
for  girls  of  her  age  and  is  eager  for  adventure.  She  wants  to  see  what 
is  over  the  hill,  to  expand  her  interests,  to  make  new  friends  outside 
of  her  immediate  neighborhood,  to  test  herself  under  unusual  con- 
ditions. With  increased  physical  ability,  more  self-reliance  and  a 
greater  dependability  and  respect  for  authority,  she  is  ready  for  out- 
ings of  all  kinds. 

There  are  trips  and  trips!  Many  leaders  will  take  a  group  out, 
see  that  they  do  not  hurt  themselves  and  bring  them  back — and  call 
it  a  good  trip.  In  one  respect  they  are  right,  for  the  girls  have  not 
been  harmed  by  the  excursion.  In  most  cases,  however,  any  benefit 
Alice  gained  was  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  the  leader.  Outings  can 
be  not  only  beneficial  physically  but  developmental  from  the  standpoint 
of  character  and  education,  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  The  wise 
leader  will  endeavor  to  make  all  outings  high  spots  in  the  lives  of 
her  girls,  bright  with  memories,  friendships,  good  times  and  interest- 
ing sights.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps  unknown  to  the  girls,  she  will 
be  guiding  them  in  character  reactions,  providing  leadership  oppor- 
tunities, creating  response  situations,  distributing  responsibility  and 
leading  discussions.  Much  moral  training,  character  education  and 
excellent  teaching  is  accomplished  not  only  in  church  or  Sunday 
School  but  also  on  an  outing  with  a  wise  leader.  Since  Alice  at  this 
age  tends  to  idolize  older  women  it  is  very  important  to  find  high- 
principled,  tactful  leaders  for  her  outings.  More  problems  can  arise 
in  a  half-day  trip  than  in  weeks  at  home.  Likewise,  a  leader  can  often 
get  closer  to  her  girls  in  one  outing  than  in  a  great  many  class 
hours.  A  leader  who  can  meet  strange  situations  and  turn  them  into 
a  means  of  educating  or  developing  Alice  is  the  type  we  need  for 
this  temperamental,  adolescent  girl  and  often  she  will  bring  problems 
to  her  leader  that  she  would  hesitate  to  discuss  with  her  mother. 

Local  conditions  dictate  to  a  great  extent  the  types  of  outings. 
Only  general  suggestions  will  be  given  here.  The  energetic  leader  will 
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study  her  own  community  for  more  definite  projects.  The  trips  men- 
tioned below  do  not  include  outings  involved  in  special  day  events, 
such  as  play  days  or  athletic  competitions. 


KNOW  YOUR  CITY  TRIPS 


Type  of  Trip 


Industrial 

How   Things 

Are  Made 


Social 
How   Other 
People  Live 


Some  Specific 
Examples 

Newspaper  plant 

Cotton  or  silk  mill 

Furniture  factory  or 
store 

Stocking  factory 

Paper  mill 

Candy  factory 

Steel  mill 

Automobile  plant 

Moving  picture  studio 

Cold  storage  plant 

Milk  depot 

Packing  house  or  can- 
nery 

Large  department  store 

Publishing  house 

Electric,  phonograph, 
radio  plants 

Laundries 

Large  hotel 

Power  plant. 

Factory  districts 

Mill  villages 

Foreign  communities 

Negro  settlements 

Shanty  towns,  squat- 
ters, houseboat  colo- 
nies 

Residential  neighbor- 
hoods 

Model  dwelling  commu- 
nities. 


What  Girls  Cak  Learn  prom 
This  Type 

Sources  of  raw  materials.  How 
finished  products  are  made. 
Packing,  shipping,  storing, 
advertising,  marketing,  quality 
variations.  Demand  and  sup- 
ply problems,  seasonal  de- 
mands. Sanitation,  city,  state 
and  federal  regulations;  how 
women  work;  care  of  employ- 
ees, health,  rest,  first  aid, 
lunchrooms,  recreation.  Acci- 
dent prevention ;  testing,  meas- 
uring, experimentation.  Sala- 
ries, working  conditions  and 
hours,  strain  of  modem  me- 
chanical labor.  Human  inter- 
est stories. 


How  people  live,  their  work, 
plaj',  education,  religion.  Dif- 
ferences in  food,  health,  sani- 
tation, clothing,  marriage, 
birth  and  death  customs.  Dif- 
ferences in  psychology.  Hu- 
man interest  stories;  great 
men  of  such  communities. 
Methods  of  cooperation. 


Civic 
How  Our  City 
Is  Run 


City  Hall 
Water  works 
Departments  of  Health, 

Sanitation,  Police, 

Fire 
Federal      Departments, 

Post  Office,  Customs, 

Immigration,  Federal 

Court. 


Protection  offered  by  city  de- 
partments; taxation,  duties  of 
city  officials,  elections,  ap- 
pointments, civil  service,  leg- 
islation, legal  procedure,  hu- 
man interest  stories. 
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Type  of  Trip 

nistorieal 
What  the  Past 
Has  to  Offer 
Us 


Recreational 
How  People 

Play 
How  Facilities 

Are  Operated 


Vocational 
What    Shall    I 
Do      for     a 
Living  ? 


Educational 
Where  Shall  I 

Study? 
Where  Do  Peo- 
ple Study? 


Some  Specific 
Examples 

Sites  of  Indian  legends 

and  facts 
First  white   settlements 
Early  developments 
Battles,  famous  events 
Civic   celebrations,   old- 
est buildings,  forts 
Birth-places  of  famous 

people 
Historical  museums  and 
stories. 

Community  houses 
Parks  and  playgrounds 
Golf    courses,    beaches, 

swimming   pools,    ice 

rinks,    hiking    trails, 

bridle  paths 
Back  stage  in  a  theater 

or     moving     picture 

house 
How  pools  and  ice  rinks 

are  operated. 

Libraries,  telephone  ex- 
changes, stores,  offices, 
publishers,  factories, 
hospitals,  nurses' 
homes,  visits  to  prom- 
inent women  in  un- 
usual positions,  law- 
yers, judges,  physi- 
cians. Visit  to  a  pro- 
fessional women's 
luncheon  club.  Quota, 
Altrusa,  Sorosis. 

Different  kinds  of  high 
schools 

Vocational  schools 

Special  schools  for  crip- 
pled, blind 

Business  schools,  col- 
leges 

Universities,  special 
schools  for  fine  arts, 
crafts,  social  work 

Training  courses  in  in- 
dustries, stores,  tele- 
phone companies 

Libraries,  night  schools, 
lectures,  short  courses. 


What  Girls  Can  Learn  from 
This  Type 

Indian  history  in  fact  and  fancy. 
Appreciation  of  our  pioneers. 
Hardships  of  early  settlers. 
Early  life  of  famous  people. 
Pride  of  city,  state,  country. 
Biography.  Human  interest 
stories. 


Ways  of  using  leisure  time, 
available  play  facilities.  How 
the  family  can  play  together. 
What  a  young  man  and  girl 
can  do  on  a  "date."  How  play 
facilities  are  operated;  sanita- 
tion, beauty,  child  care  in  rec- 
reation organizations.  Human 
interest  stories. 


How  women  work;  preparation 
needed,  years  and  cost.  Quali- 
fications needed ;  aptitudes 
needed ;  experience  required 
and  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. Salary  range;  available 
vacancies  or  over-crowding. 
Satisfactions  gained.  Opportu- 
nities for  leisure,  culture, 
study,  travel.  Human  interest 
stories. 

What  opportunities  the  city  of- 
fers in  education;  money, 
time  needed  for  advance 
courses.  Prerequisites  for  ad- 
mission ;  advantages  of  further 
study,  adult  education  and 
leisure  time  courses.  Voca- 
tional training;  opportunities 
for  self-help.  Human  interest 
stories. 
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Type  of  Trip 

Welfare 
How  Are  the 
Unfortunates 
Aided? 
(Note:  Avoid 
the  sordid 
and  hoiTible 
phases  of 
this  work.) 


Nature 
What  We  Can 
Learn  in  the 

City. 


Art  and 
Beauty 

The  Art  of  the 
Ages  and  the 
Beauties 
about  Us. 


Construction 

Transportation 

Communication 

More  than  Just 

Industries ; 


Some  Specific 
Examples 

American  Red  Cross, 
first  aid  and  life  sav- 
ing 

Child  welfare  agencies, 
orphanages  and  homes 
for  children. 

Schools  for  the  crip- 
pled, blind 

Settlements,  baby  clin- 
ics, child  nursing  and 
first  aid  courses. 

Museums     of     natural 

history 
Aquarium 
Botanical  gardens 
Zoological  gardens 
Gardens  of  private  es- 
tates 
Study     of     nature     in 
parks,     moon,     stars, 
snow  crystals. 

Architecture 

Museums,  art  galleries, 
schools  of  fine  arts 

Craft  shops  and  labo- 
ratories 

Courses  in  arts  and 
crafts 

Stores,  antique  shops 

Statues 

Artificial  and  natural 
vistas 

Look-out  points 

Harbor  vistas 

Beauty  and  art  in  in- 
dustry 

Photographic  trips 

Interior  decorating  stu- 
dios 

Private  collections 

Private  homes 

Telephone  and  tele- 
graph comiDanies 

Railroads 

Subway,  elevated,  tun- 
nel, or  bridges 


What  Girls  Can  Learn  from 
This  Type 

Need  for  welfare  work.  Work 
now  being  done.  Need  for 
funds,  volunteers.  Happiness 
of  those  receiving  aid.  What 
we  can  do  to  help.  How  we 
can  prepare  for  such  service. 
Sanitation,  personal  hygiene. 
First  aid  knowledge.  Philan- 
thropy of  wealthy  citizens. 
Human  interest  stories. 


Elements  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
botany,  forestry,  zoology,  as- 
tronomy, marine  life,  bird  life. 
Biographies  of  famous  nature 
students.  Human  interest  sto- 
ries. 


Form,  line,  color,  planning;  con- 
struction, harmony,  balance, 
materials  and  methods  used. 
Appreciation  of  beauty  even 
in  simple  things.  Joy  of  pos- 
session of  beauty  within  the 
city.  Appreciation  of  fine  arts 
and  masterpieces  of  the  past. 
History  of  art.  Biographies  of 
famous  artists  or  craftsmen. 
Human  interest  stories. 


History  of  construction,  commu- 
nication and  travel.  Compari- 
sons in  present  methods  with 
50  or  100  years  ago.  What 
these    things    have    meant    to 
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I 


Type  of  Trip 

Modern    Ro- 
mances of 
Progress. 


Some  Specific 
Examples 

Sailboats,      steamships, 
dry  docks,  ship  yards 
Radio,  television 
Airplanes,  dirigibles. 


What  Girls  Can  Learn  from 
This  Type 

civilization ;  to  us.  Elements  of 
space,  speed,  electricity,  vol- 
ume, strength  of  materials. 
Wind  and  wind  resistance. 
Strength  of  arches  and  curved 
surfaces.  Ether  waves.  Biog- 
raphies of  famous  engineers. 
Appreciation  of  the  engineers 
of  the  past  ages,  and  of  to- 
day. Human  interest  stories. 


KNOW  YOUR  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY  TRIPS 


Industrial 
How  Things 
Are    Grown, 
Collected 
and  Shipped. 


Dairy,  fruit,  truck, 
grain  o  r  poultry 
farms 

Wild  animal  farm  or 
preserve 

Bee,  mushroom,  gold- 
fish, watercress  or 
maple  sugar  farms 

Stock  farms,  tobacco 
farms,  cotton  planta- 
tions 

Lumbering,  saw  mills, 
turpentine  stills 

Reforestation  and  con- 
servation 

Fisheries,  canneries,  fish 
hatcheries 

Mines,  quarries,  oil 
wells. 

Modern  farm  communi- 
ties, schools,  churches, 
libraries,  recreation 
facilities,  modern  im- 
provements 

Other  communities,  min- 
ing villages,  lumber 
camps,  etc. 

Backward  farm  commu- 
nities. 

Historical  Same  as  for  City  Trips. 


Social 
How  People 
Live  Outside 
the  Cities 


Natural  resources,  their  use,  mis- 
use, conservation,  planning, 
planting,  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting of  farm  produce. 
Breeding  and  poultry  and 
stock  raising.  How  natural 
products  and  their  by-products 
are  collected,  prepared  and 
transported.  Tales  of  our  pio- 
neers, adventures  in  discovery 
and  developing  new  industries. 
Great  men  in  these  fields. 
Human  interest  stories. 


How  people  live,  eat,  sleep. 
Their  facilities  for  education, 
religion,  social  life.  How  they 
play;  what  they  need,  want, 
think.  Great  men  in  these  com- 
munities. Human  interest  sto- 
ries. 


Becreational 
Where  to  Play 


Beauty     spots,     hiking 
destinations,       picnic 


Same  as  for  City  Trips. 
Same  as  for  City  Trips. 


no 
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Type  of  Trip 

and  How  in 
the  Country 


Nature 
What  We  Can 
Learn  in  the 
Country 


Beauty 
What  the 
Country  Has 
to  OfPer 


Some  Specific 
Examples 

places,  camp  sites 

Recreational  facilities, 
ponds,  lakes,  streams, 
mountains,  county, 
state  and  national 
parks,  beaches,  swim- 
ming pools 

Winter  sports  facilities 

Golf  courses 

Yacht  basins,  camps 

Rural  recreation. 

Beaches,  rivers,  streams, 
brooks,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, woods 

Farms,  fields,  meadows, 
mines,  quarries 

Park  nature  trails  and 
museums 

Wild  animal  preserves 

Bird  sanctuaries 

Fish  hatcheries 

Botanical  gardens,  pri- 
vate estates 

Moon,  stars,  planets, 
snow  crystals. 

Farms 

Sunshine,  shadow, 
colors,  moving  ani- 
mals, people,  sounds, 
mountains,  clouds, 
cloud  shadows. 

Lakes 

Streams,  beaches, 
moving  water,  tree 
bordered  vistas. 

Woods 
Fields,    wind,    move- 
ment, sound. 

Seasonal  Beauties 
Spring  tenderness, 
summer  brightness, 
autumn  gorgeousness, 
winter  brilliance  or 
drabness. 

Skys 

Moonlight,  starlight, 
northern  lights,  shoot- 
ing stars,  comet, 
eclipse. 


What  Girls  Can  Learn  from 
This  Type 


Same  as  for  City  Trips. 


Form,  line,  color;  harmony,  bal- 
ance, movement,  texture,  ap- 
preciation of  beauty  even  in 
simplest  things.  Desire  to  con- 
serve, not  destroy  natural 
beauty.  Appreciation  of  natu- 
ral odors  and  tastes.  Love  of 
nature's  mood  and  season. 
Appreciation  of  artists  who 
have  captured  and  preserved 
this  beauty.  Beauty  in  simple 
living;  in  animal,  plant,  bird 
life.  Love  of  natural  sounds 
and  of  silence.  Belief  in  a 
Greater  Being. 
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SELF-RELIANCE  TRIPS 

Hiking  Overnight  Camping 

Mountain  Climbing  Canoe  or  Boat  Trips 

All-day  Hiking  and  Camping  Snow  or  Ice  Trips 

The  destination  for  these  trips  may  be  any  of  those  mentioned 
above:  an  historical  place,  farm  or  other  phase  of  country  industry; 
some  interesting  community;  a  recreational  or  beauty  spot  or  one 
favorable  for  nature  study. 

The  objective  of  these  trips,  however,  is  entirely  different  for  they 
aim  primarily  not  to  impart  knowledge  but  to  educate  the  girl  in 
other  ways,  especially  in  self-reliance,  through  doing  for  herself  and 
her  group  under  unusual  circumstances  and  away  from  her  home 
and  family. 

On  the  city  and  country  trips  mentioned  in  the  sections  above, 
Alice  is  relatively  passive  for  they  are  observation  trips.  On  these  self- 
reliance  trips  she  is  active — learning  by  doing. 

For  girls,  especially,  these  trips  should  never  be  taken  as  harden- 
ing hikes,  conditioning  trips,  endurance  contests,  dashes  or  even  as 
''roughing  it."  Too  many  times  girls  have  had  one  such  unpleasant 
experience  and  forever  afterward  have  abhorred  the  word  ' '  hike ' '  or 
anything  related  to  it.  To  them  it  meant  not  joy  but  heat,  thirst,  blis- 
ters, sunburn,  aching  muscles,  possibly  sprained  ankles,  scratches  and 
bruises;  also  burnt  food,  hunger,  dirt,  bugs  and  endless  distances. 
All  for  what? — Just  to  say  they  had  reached  their  destination  and 
returned  in  record  time.  If  they  encountered  rain,  storms,  wind  and 
cold  and  especially  if  they  slept  or  tried  to  sleep  overnight  with  poor 
equipment,  their  reactions  are  even  more  bitter. 

There  are  such  great  values,  so  many  beauties,  so  much  of  an  edu- 
cational nature  in  outings  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  in  these  self- 
reliance  trips,  that  every  girl  should  not  only  experience  them  but 
come  to  love  them  and  depend  on  them  for  relief  from  the  strain  of 
modern  urban  conditions.  This  love,  however,  cannot  come  from  an 
endurance  contest  under  a  drill  master  but  only  on  a  ramble  under 
an  observant,  enthusiastic  leader. 

Every  self-reliance  trip  should  include  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
elements  of  the  preceding  trips,  especially  knowledge  of  nature  and 
appreciation  of  its  beauty.  A  capable  leader  in  presenting  one  of  these 
subjects  will  not  "force  it  down  her  pupils'  throats,"  so  to  speak, 
but  will  *'lead  out"  from  the  girl  herself  questions  and  discussions 
which  will  open  up  untold  fields  of  knowledge  and  beauty. 

In  addition,  in  planning  a  trip  of  this  type  the  wise  leader  will 
study  the  route  to  be  followed  and  prepare  herself  on  all  possible 
phases,  as  mentioned  in  the  section  above ;  i.e.  social,  historical,  recre- 
ational and  industrial,  importance  of  the  spots  to  be  visited  or  passed. 
Time  will  be  taken  from  hiking  for  detours  to  interesting  spots,  for 
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inspection  of  unusual  processes,  exploration  of  unknown  things  and 
conversation  with  people  of  the  locality.  Stops  will  be  frequent — 
not  for  rest  so  much  as  for  discussions,  quiet  contests,  songs,  games 
and  inspirational  talks  given  so  informally  that  the  girls  will  never 
know  they  are  listening  to  teaching  of  any  kind.  Meal  preparation, 
eating  and  cleaning  up  will  not  be  routine  drudgery  but  rather  more 
opportunities  to  pause  to  observe  natural  phenomena  or  discuss  inter- 
esting subjects  just  brought  to  mind.  The  camp  fire  program  at  the 
end  of  the  day  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  memory  that  will  live 
forever.  Finally  the  girls  will  return  home,  not  worn  out  and  dis- 
gusted, but  bubbling  over  with  news  of  all  they  did  and  saw,  learned 
and  accomplished,  all  of  them  ready  and  able  and  anxious  to  start 
on  another  trip  immediately. 

What  Should  Be  Included  in  Every  Trip,  If  Possible 

In  addition  to  seeing  interesting  and  instructive  things  on  observa- 
tion tours  or  taking  care  of  one's  self  on  a  self-reliance  trip,  every 
outing  should  include  certain  things,  not  forced  upon  the  group,  but 
mentioned  and  incorporated  as  circumstances  warrant. 

No  matter  what  type  of  trip  it  is,  the  leader  should  keep  in  mind 
other  typical  trips  and  bring  up  subjects  as  related  to  the  present 
tour  or  as  they  intrude  upon  it.  The  most  prosaic  of  industrial  obser- 
vation trips,  for  example,  may  at  some  time  or  other  touch  upon 
nature,  history,  recreation,  social  conditions,  education,  civics,  voca- 
tions, welfare,  art,  beauty  or  construction.  Every  wise  leader  especially 
will  bring  as  much  of  beauty  and  nature  as  she  can  into  every  trip. 

In  addition,  certain  practices  on  the  part  of  the  leader  help  in 
social  integration  and  character  growth.  The  members  of  the  party 
should  know  each  other  or  be  introduced  at  the  start.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  mention  names  only.  Tactful  hostesses  also  give  some  informa- 
tion about  the  likes  or  hobbies  of  the  people  she  introduces.  For  in- 
stance, she  may  say,  ''Mary,  here's  another  girl  who  is  interested  in 
photography";  or,  "Jennie,  you  must  know  Sally.  She's  collecting 
stamps  too."  And  so  on,  giving  an  immediate  point  of  contact  to 
strangers  who  might  not  otherwise  find  mutual  interests. 

The  leader  also  engineers  the  trip  so  as  to  mix  her  group  thor- 
oughly and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  unwise  forming  of  cliques. 
This  is  not  always  easy  to  do;  but  by  creating  problems  and  then 
asking  the  girls  to  help  solve  them,  slie  can  do  much  to  get  everyone 
acquainted.  For  example,  different  girls  may  be  assigned  to  work 
together  on  each  new  committee.  The  leader  herself  will  do  well  to 
walk  and  work  with  various  girls  so  she  comes  to  know  all  of  them 
and  also  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  favoritism. 

Those  in  charge  of  outings  must  be  wise  judges  to  distribute 
responsibilities  and  favors  evenly.  Many  character  situations  which 
the  poor  leader  overlooks  arise  in  such  routine  matters  as  assigning 
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seats  in  buses  or  serving  food,  but  the  wise  one  uses  them  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  and  training,  either  then  or  at  some  more  favorable 
time. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  all  outings  are  really  re-creational, 
not  an  additional  strain  on  an  already  overworked  adolescent  girl. 
It  often  happens  that  Alice,  who,  when  on  the  playground,  thinks 
herself  too  mature  for  the  childish  games  of  Betty  or  Peggy,  will 
enter  into  them  wholeheartedly  on  the  beach  or  meadow  after  resting 
from  hiking.  Practically  all  the  mass  and  low-organized  team  games 
mentioned  in  Chapters  I  and  II  may  be  used  on  beach  parties,  hikes, 
picnics,  camping  trips  and  outings  of  all  kinds  for  real  re-creation. 
Likewise,  the  mental  games,  puzzles  and  tricks  also  found  in  the  same 
chapters  should  be  included  during  rest  stops. 

Some  of  the  most  spontaneous  dramatic  presentations  also  occur 
on  a  trip  when  the  girls  are  feeling  fine,  not  worn  out  from  forced 
marches.  More  encouragement  needs  to  be  given  by  leaders  to  the 
dramatic  part  of  the  outing  program. 

Above  all,  music  should  be  incorporated  in  every  trip,  though 
under  control ;  never  when  it  annoys  others.  The  popular  German  idea 
of  carrying  musical  instruments  on  the  hike  is  delightful.  We  need 
more  of  that  in  this  country.  But  if  no  one  has  an  instrument,  we  can 
still  sing.  There  is  an  occasional  need  for  an  outlet  in  the  form  of 
yells,  cheers  and  boisterous  songs,  but  girls  should  be  encouraged  to 
sing  well  and  beautifully  rather  than  noisily.  This  is  particularly 
important  when  in  conveyances  or  near  homes  or  public  buildings. 

If  at  all  possible,  every  outing  should  include  food — not  only  for 
the  nourishment  obtained — but  for  the  sociability.  Eating  and  drink- 
ing are  great  forms  of  recreation  too  often  overlooked  by  modern 
executives.  A  community  spirit  is  engendered,  cares  disappear,  strain 
is  lessened,  friendships  made  and  strengthened,  fatigue  forgotten  when 
we  eat  together.  Even  though  the  refreshment  is  nothing  more  than 
a  penny  lolly-pop,  it  should  be  given  a  setting  of  some  importance, 
including  sitting  around  in  groups  (not  while  hurrying  or  standing 
or  during  a  climb  or  other  active  movement).  Even  the  stop  for  a 
drink  of  water  should  not  be  hurried  but  should  be  treated  similarly 
— as  an  opportunity  for  conversation,  music,  games  or  singing  unless 
our  group  may  annoy  others.  Any  outing  can  have  the  luxury  of  a 
sandwich  and  cookie  brought  from  home  if  no  money  is  available  for 
bought  refreshments. 

Finally,  let  us  have  more  real  conversation  on  our  outings.  This 
is  almost  a  lost  art  which  Alice  needs  to  learn  and  practice  if  she  is 
to  become  a  thoroughly  integrated  personality.  "What  better  place 
is  there  for  its  practice  than  on  an  outing  when  there  are  so  many 
new  and  interesting  things  to  talk  about ;  when  nervousness  is  relieved 
by  physical  activity  and  when  one  is  surrounded  by  uncritical 
companions. 
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In  summary,  every  trip,  no  matter  what  its  destination  or  objec- 
tive, should  give  each  girl  as  much  as  possible  of  beauty  and  nature 
knowledge  and  other  facts  as  well.  It  can  be  really  recreational  by 
including  mass  and  low-organized  games,  mental  games,  stunts  and 
tricks;  provide  for  spontaneous  dramatics  and  music;  and  encourage 
sociability  through  conversation  and  food.  The  leader  should  also  see 
that  girls  get  to  know  each  other  and  react  favorably  to  conduct 
situations. 

"What  Girls  Can  Learn  from  Outings 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  trips  in  general.  First, 
we  might  mention  the  facts  and  information  gained  through  the 
various  observation  trips  listed  for  city  and  country.  Then  we  have 
the  joy  that  comes  from  exploration,  seeing  new  scenes,  getting  away 
from  the  familiar  routine.  Contacts  with  strangers  and  new  customs, 
acquaintances  which  ripen  into  friendship  all  broaden  the  horizon. 
Visits  to  educational  institutions,  interviews  with  successful  women 
in  various  fields  of  endeavor  and  contacts  with  leaders  of  high  ideals 
have  an  inestimable  effect  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  the  adolescent  girl 
and  her  future  plans. 

Alice  is  eager  to  learn,  for  she  is  anxious  for  social  approval.  It 
is  on  these  outings  that  she  gets  her  finest  experiences  in  social  con- 
tacts. Almost  every  minute  of  the  trip  brings  its  demands,  new  situa- 
tions, unusual  problems  which  must  be  solved  by  Alice  alone.  In  some 
cases,  a  timely  remark  by  her  tactful  leader  may  guide  her ;  in  others, 
the  cruder  methods  of  her  companions  soon  teach  her  the  best  pro- 
cedure in  that  particular  case.  In  many  situations,  however,  she  can 
secure  no  help,  so  here,  in  an  uncritical  attitude,  she  can  learn  by  trial 
and  error  without  fear  of  censure.  Never  in  many  years  in  living  at 
home  will  she  have  as  many  opportunities  for  character  development 
as  in  a  few  outing  trips.  Learning  by  doing,  cooperating,  working, 
not  for  self,  but  for  the  good  of  the  group,  subjugating  personal  inter- 
ests, thinking  of  and  earing  for  others,  all  are  often  new  experiences 
for  an  adolescent  girl.  These  trips  are  one  of  the  first  and  finest  steps 
in  leading  Alice  toward  social  integration,  social  consciousness,  work- 
ing, playing  and  living  in  groups. 

b.  Aquatics. — If  Alice  did  not  learn  to  swim  in  the  years  past, 
then  this  is  the  time  when  she  must  learn  if  it  is  to  be  an  enjoyable 
process.  If  she  has  learned  the  elements  of  swimming  and  diving,  she 
can  now  spend  her  time  in  perfecting  her  technique,  acquiring  new 
skills,  especially  canoeing  (which  should  never  be  permitted  until 
Alice  can  swim  well),  and  in  social  play  in  and  on  the  water. 

Aquatics  is  a  whole  large  subject  in  itself  so  details  must  be 
secured  from  standard  books.  Only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  here. 

Alice  should  learn  during  these  years  the  breast,  back,  side,  single 
and  double  over-arm,  trudgeon,  crawl  and  racing  back  strokes.  She 
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should  also  learn  to  dive,  doing  the  front,  back,  and  front  jack-knife 
dives  in  good  form  and  stunt  dives  for  fun.  (See  standard  books, 
especially  by  women  swimming  teachers,  on  swimming  and  diving 
instruction,  also  (Sp.  3)  ). 

One  of  the  finest  ways  of  overcoming  fear  of  the  water,  acquiring 
dexterity  and  getting  real  recreation  is  through  water  games,  from 
the  simplest  of  singing  games  (55)  to  the  most  technical  of  water 
games,  water  polo  (Sp.  3).  Practically  all  the  games  described  for 
playground  play  in  Chapters  I  and  II  may  and  should  be  played  by 
girls  of  all  ages  in  the  water. 

Some  very  lovely  things  can  be  done  in  group  form  swimming 
to  music  or  tom  tom.  (The  latter  is  better,  for  it  is  more  easily  heard 
in  a  swimming  pool  than  piano  or  phonograph.)  There  is  a  joy  in  a 
group  activity  involving  rhythmic  movement  in  the  water  plus  con- 
trol of  speed  and  strength  in  forming  artistic  patterns.  Group  form 
swimming  is  used  in  swimming  demonstrations  and  in  water  pageants. 
(Sp.  3  and  standard  book«'  ^ 

Another  aesthetic  l  .  aquatics  is  the  water  pageant,  combin- 

ing all  the  swimming  arts  with  pantomime  and  dramatics  in  general. 
One  pageant  is  given  in  (Sp.  3)  and  others  may  be  obtained  from 
various  publishers  and  Womans  Press. 

For  complete  information  on  life  saving  apply  to  your  local  Red 
Cross  Chapter  or  write  to  American  Red  Cross,  Life  Saving  Division. 

Information  on  canoeing  and  rowing  instruction  and  form  pad- 
dling should  be  sought  in  (Sp.  3)  and  standard  books. 

Too  little  use  has  been  made  of  canoes  and  boats  for  social  group 
purposes.  They  can  be  used  in  swimming  pageants  or  can  be  the 
foundation  of  a  water  pageant.  Decorated  boats  or  canoes  in  a  parade 
or  pageant  make  beautiful  pictures  and  offer  opportunities  for  creative 
expression  not  only  in  crafts  but  in  paddling  or  rowing  in  form  to 
rhythm.  Another  combination,  which  should  be  stressed,  is  singing 
while  drifting  or  when  paddling  in  form  using  suitable  rhythms, 
especially  French  Canadian  canoe  songs. 

c.  Snow  and  Ice  Sports  (Sp.  6  and  other  standard  books). — Skat- 
ing, snow  shoeing,  skiing,  skate  sailing,  snow  hikes  and  picnics,  all 
have  an  appeal  for  every  real  girl  and  should  be  included  in  the 
program  where  climatic  conditions  permit,  just  for  the  fun  of  being 
active  on  a  glorious  winter  day.  Many  girls  have  never  experienced 
a  real  winter  party  for  they  think;  it  will  be  cold  and  uncomfortable. 
The  social  side  of  snow  and  ice  sports  should  be  stressed.  Most  of  the 
games  described  for  playgrounds  in  Chapters  I  and  II  can  be  played 
in  the  snow  or  on  ice  skates,  snow  shoes  or  skis  (see  also  88).  In 
addition,  there  can  be  form  skating,  snowshoeing  or  skiing  in  groups 
to  a  tom  tom  or  music,  as  in  swimming.  Figure  skating  to  music  is 
a  joyous  activity.  Old-time  dances  can  be  enjoyed  on  skates.  If  a 
blazing  bonfire  and  food  are  added  to  the  snow  and  ice  program,  it 
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will  be  successful  in  every  respect  from  a  physical,  recreational,  social 
and  skill  standpoint. 

d.  Roller  Skating: — This  is  another  vigorous  group  activity  which 
needs  more  promotion  for  Alice  and  older  girls.  There  is  no  reason  why 
girls  should  stop  outdoor  skating  when  they  grow  long-legged  and 
then  take  it  up  again  only  in  the  stuffiness  of  a  commercial  skating 
rink.  Group  skating  parties  and  trips  should  be  encouraged  for  Alice 
and  boys  of  her  age,  especially  on  lighted,  closed  streets  in  the  early 
evenings  and  to  music  furnished  by  someone's  radio  brought  to  the 
door  or  window  and  turned  full  force  on  dance  or  other  rhythmic 
tunes.  In  addition,  many  games  mentioned  in  Chapters  I  and  II  can 
be  played  on  roller  skates.  Again,  bright  lights,  food  and  music  add 
to  the  sociability  of  roller  skating  for  Alice. 

e.  Horseback  Riding  and  Bicycling. — These  are  two  very  fine  small 
group  activities  for  Alice ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  either  expensive 
or  dangerous  for  most  girls.  If  the  problems  can  be  overcome,  these 
activities  should  be  encouraged. 

f.  Rhythm. — The  finest  and  often  the  most  available  of  all  group 
activities  for  Alice  is  the  rhythm  class.  If  ever  one  needed  training 
in  grace  and  poise  in  the  simple  yet  difficult  arts  of  standing  and 
moving  correctly,  it  is  the  adolescent  girl  who  seems  to  be  all  arms 
and  legs.  Moreover,  if  she  does  not  receive  this  training  now  in  funda- 
mentals of  dance  technique,  she  may  never  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
rhythmic  group  action  of  a  creative  nature.  Business  girls  become 
so  self-conscious  and  older  women  hesitate  to  attempt  new  and  appar- 
ently difficult  movements  when  they  have  never  experienced  them 
in  adolescence. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  recreation  leaders  are  not  person- 
ally skillful  in  the  finer  arts  of  dancing  and  that  so  many  executives 
are  heedless  of  their  needs  and  values.  Sometimes  encouragement  is 
given  but  it  is  not  the  right  kind.  In  that  case,  Alice,  instead  of  learn- 
ing the  more  beautiful  exercises  and  dances  of  a  past  age,  spends 
all  her  time  on  tap  and  social  dancing  of  an  ultra-modern  type. 

At  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  Alice  is  still  a  child.  She  will 
grow  up  soon  enough  and  be  an  older  woman  for  many,  many  years. 
There  is  no  need  to  force  her  too  rapidly,  especially  in  recreational 
dancing.  Instead  of  the  all-too-prevalent  tap  dancing,  let  us  give  Alice 
a  broad  training  in  dance  fundamentals,  including  advanced  folk 
dancing  (see  standard  books)  and  more  practice  in  the  fine  old  square 
dances  of  our  own  country  (G.M.  and  O.S.D.).  Girls  and  boys  of 
the  early  'teens  in  some  schools  and  camps  are  fond  of  these  old-time 
dances  and  other  groups  would  be  also  if  they  were  well  led. 

If  leadership  and  music  are  available  Alice  should  learn  other 
types  of  dancing — simple  ballet,  interpretive,  natural  or  the  newest 
technique — according  to  the  ability  of  the  leader  and  the  preferences 
of  the  group.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  be  perfected  and  given 
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in  public ;  in  fact,  many  feel  that  such  procedure  is  unwise  and  unedu- 
cational.  The  benefit  that  Alice  will  receive  in  physical  development 
and  control,  joy  and  the  thrill  of  creative  expression  are  enough.  It 
should  be  understood  that  mere  routine  exercises  and  set  dances  are 
not  enough;  that  Alice  should  be  given  every  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  in  creating  exercises,  dances  and  dance  dramas.  Carried 
to  this  extent,  dancing  becomes  more  than  a  mere  group  physical 
activity;  it  is  rather  a  means  of  dramatic  expression. 

As  Alice  grows  older — fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen  years — she  should 
be  taught  clog  dancing.  Girls  of  this  age  want  to  be  able  to  do  their 
share  at  a  social  gathering,  to  be  the  life  of  the  party,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  clog  dances  give  them  a  satisfactory  means  of  ' '  showing  off. ' '  Let 
us  save  tap  dancing  (which  is  quite  different  from  clog)  for  the 
employed  girl  who  needs  it,  rather  than  have  every  tiny  tot  from 
Peggy  up,  going  through  the  contortions  and  inane  movements  of  a 
vaudeville  favorite. 

At  this  same  late  adolescent  period,  not  before,  Alice  and  boys 
of  her  age  should  have  social  dancing  instruction  to  fit  them  for 
their  high  school  parties  and  future  social  affairs.  Again,  it  does 
seem  very  unwise  to  force  Betty,  Peggy  or  a  younger  Alice  into  social 
dancing  long  before  there  is  any  social,  psychological  or  physiological 
reason  for  it  or  to  permit  them  to  attend  dances  at  too  early  an  age. 
It  is  wiser  to  let  little  girls  play  as  little  girls  not  as  small  replicas 
of  blase  matrons.  Social  dancing  has  a  place  in  recreation  of  older 
girls,  a  sixteen-year-old  Alice,  Beatrice,  Ida  and  Martha. 

"While  on  this  subject  let  us  give  one  moment  to  a  plea  for  proper 
social  dancing  instruction  as  well  as  controlled  school  dances  in  the 
school  building  or  community  center  under  the  supervision  of  parents, 
teachers  or  leaders  and  not  in  hotels,  clubs,  fraternity  houses  or  road- 
houses.  Young  people  in  senior  high  school  in  many  communities  are 
going  to  dance  and  give  dances  and  if  we,  with  unwise  legislation, 
force  them  out  of  their  natural  neighborhood  centers,  they  are  bound 
to  find  other  places,  frequently  less  desirable  in  every  respect. 

Social  dancing  instruction  is  an  important  part  of  the  physical 
group  program  and  deserves  to  be  included  by  every  recreation  organ- 
ization (see  suggestions  in  standard  books). 

g.  Tumbling,  Stu7its  and  Pyramids. — These  activities  are  perhaps 
better  suited  to  Betty's  and  Peggy's  physique,  yet  Alice  enjoys  them 
if  she  is  slim  and  agile  and  especially  if  she  has  never  participated 
in  them  before.  Suggestions  may  be  found  in  (H.S.  and  T.P.) 
and  other  standard  books. 

3.  Team  Activities. — This,  if  ever,  is  the  real  age  of  team  activi- 
ties. Betty  was  not  at  all  interested  in  the  cooperative  and  highly 
competitive  phases  of  team  games.  Peggy  enjoyed  low-organized  team 
games  so  long  as  they  were  not  too  technical  and  gave  her  plenty  of 
chances  to  perform  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  minor  unit  of  a  well- 
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oiled  machine.  Alice,  in  the  early  part  of  this  period,  needs  team 
games  somewhat  more  difficult  than  Peggy's,  including  most  of  the 
elements  of  the  highly  organized  games  yet  without  the  rigid  techni- 
calities which  the  latter  entail.  When  Alice  reaches  fifteen,  sixteen, 
seventeen,  then  she  needs  very  complex  games  testing  her  skill  and 
team  abilities  to  the  utmost.  Let  us  consider  these  team  activities  as : 
a — relays,  b — lead-up  team  games  for  the  younger  Alice  (age  thirteen 
and  fourteen),  c — highly  organized  team  games  for  the  older  Alice 
(age  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen). 

a.  Relays. — These  play  an  important  part  in  Alice's  recreation — 
not  for  themselves  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  Peggy,  but  as  practice  for 
game  skills  and  as  events  in  play  days,  field  meets  and  carnivals. 
Many  of  the  simpler  relays  so  adored  by  Peggy  are  no  longer  inter- 
esting, while  others  too  difficult  for  the  younger  girl  are  ideally  suited 
for  Alice. 

For  relay  details  see  Chapter  II,  section  A,  3,  a.  Many  of  those 
described  there  may  be  used  for  Alice's  social  recreation,  gym  classes 
or  play  days  but  are  not  interesting  as  athletic  team  contests.  Only 
those  really  suited  to  Alice  for  athletic  competition  will  be  mentioned 
here.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  distance  for  each  runner  usually 
does  not  exceed  fifty-five  yards  and  more  often  is  thirty,  forty  or 
fifty  yards. 

(1)   Snow  and  Ice  Relays. 

(a)  Skating 

Relays — forward  or  backward  50  or  100  yards  each,  about 

object,  shuttle  or  pursuit  types. 
Potato  (see  Races,  Chapter  I). 
Novelty  of  all  kinds  (see  Chapter  II,  Relays). 
Hockey  Dribble  and  Shoot. 
Hockey  Zigzag  Dribble. 
Zigzag  (Sp.  6). 
Obstacle. 
Any  other  novelty  relays  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  Relays. 

(b)  Snow  Shoes 

Relay  50  or  100  yards  each,  about  object,  shuttle  or  pursuit 

types. 
Up  and  Down  Hill. 
Obstacle  (see  Chapter  I,  Races). 
Zigzag. 

Potato   (see  Chapter  I,  Races). 
Any  other  novelty  relays  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  Relays. 

(c)  Skis 

Relays  50  or  100  yards  each,  about  object,  shuttle  or  pursuit 

types. 
Obstacle,  through  barrel,  over  baiTier,  climbing  steep  grade 

and  slide  down. 
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Potato  (see  Chapter  I,  Races). 

Up  and  Down  Hill. 

Tandem — two  people  on  one  pair  of  skis. 

Skijoring — one  on  skis  pulled  by  two  afoot  or  on  skates. 

Any  other  novelty  relays  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  Relays. 

(2)  Track  and  Field  Relays. — Around  object,  shuttle  or  pursuit. 
30,  40,  50,  not  more  than  55  yards  for  each  runner  (Sp.  2). 
Potato  (see  Chapter  I,  Races). 

Throw  and  Catch  (see  Chapter  I,  Races). 
Obstacle  (see  Chapter  I,  Races). 

(3)  Game  Skill  Relays. 

(a)  Basketball 

Run  and  shoot. 

Dribble  and  shoot  (R.A.). 

Passing  relays   (as  described  in  Chapter  II,  section  A,  3, 

Relays  with  Balls). 
Other  relays  in  (A.P.,  B.B.). 

(b)  Playground  Baseball 

Teacher  and  class  (Sp.  7). 

As  in  passing  relays  (described  in  Chapter  II,  section  A,  3, 

Relays  with  Balls). 
Bat  and  catch  in  shuttle  formation. 
Run  and  throw  at  a  target. 
Batting  relay  (Sp.  7). 
Run  and  pitch  at  a  target. 
Other  relays  in  (A.P.,  Sp.  7). 

(c)  Hockey 

Dribble  around  obstacle,  shuttle  or  pursuit  (F.H.). 

Zigzag  dribble  (F.H.). 

Dribble  and  shoot  (F.H.). 

Circle  dribble  (F.H.). 

Home  first  dribble  (F.H.). 

Scoop  (A.P.). 

Push  pass  (A.P.). 

Drive  and  stop  in  shuttle  formation  (A.P.). 

Other  relays  in  (A.P.,  F.H.,  Sp.  8). 

(d)  Soccer 

Dribble  around  obstacle,  shuttle  or  pursuit  (A.P.). 

Zigzag  dribble. 

Circle  dribble. 

Kick  and  stop,  shuttle  formation  (A.P.). 

Dribble  and  kick  (A.P.). 

Passing. 

Lofting  (A.P.). 

Partner  passing  (A.P.). 
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(e)  Field  Ball 

Throwing  for  goal  (A.P.). 

As  in  basketball  relays  above  and  ball  relays  in  Chapter  II, 
section  A,  3. 

(f )  Speed  Ball 

See  basketball  and  soccer  relays  mentioned  above  and  Ball 

Relays,  Chapter  II,  section  A,  3. 
Others  in  (A.P.,  Sp.  9). 
Overhead  dribble  and  pass  to  partner. 
Zigzag  number  1  kicks  to  number  2  who  lifts  ball  to  self 

and  passes  to  number  3. 

(g)  Bowling 

Run  and  bowl  back  to  number  2. 
Bowling — shuttle  formation. 

Bowling  for  accuracy,  keep  on  trying  from  certain  spot 
until  pin  is  hit. 

(4)  Aquatics. 

Breast,  back,  free  style,  20  or  40  yards  each. 

Novelty,  balloon  blowing,  egg  and  spoon,  feet  only,  lighted  candle. 

Dive  and  swim  in  any  manner  indicated. 

Feet  first. 

Canoe  races  for  teams. 

Rowing  races  for  teams. 

b.  Lead-Up  Games  for  Early  Adolescence. — Many  simple  lead-np 
games  were  described  in  Chapter  II.  By  this  time  Alice  is  ready  for 
more  complex  games,  yet  not  quite  mature  enough  for  the  highly 
organized  games  of  an  older  girl.  The  following  games  are  easily 
adapted  to  all  playing  conditions  and  large  numbers  of  players. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  the  exact  rules  of  these  most 
popular  lead-up  games  for  girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  (and  occa- 
sionally for  eleven-  and  twelve-year-olds).  The  specific  details  of  these 
games  can  usually  be  found  in  many  game  books,  as  suggested.  In  the 
following  descriptions  only  the  general  outlines  will  be  mentioned 
with  which  the  experienced  leader  can  make  her  own  local  rules. 
Inexperienced  leaders  should  secure  the  more  specific  rules  suggested. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  knows  the  general  rules  of  hockey, 
soccer,  speed  ball,  field  ball,  basketball  and  baseball.  Four  classifica- 
tions will  be  used  in  the  discussion:  (1)  field  lead-up  games,  preparing 
for  hockey,  soccer,  field  ball  and  speed  ball,  (2)  basketball  lead-up 
games,  (3)  snow  and  ice  lead-up  games,  (4)  baseball  lead-up  games. 
(Volley  ball  lead-up  games  were  described  in  Chapter  II,  section 
A,  3.) 

(1)  Field  Lead-Up  Games. — The  following  games  may  be  adapted 
to  varying  playing  areas  and  conditions  and  played  with  simple 
equipment  at  hand.  In  all,  the  general  procedure  underlying  hockey, 
soccer,  field  ball  and  speed  ball  are  used,  i.e.,  one  team  endeavors  to 
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advance  the  ball  through  their  opponents'  goal  while  protecting  their 
own.  Even  in  these  simpler  games,  the  elements  of  good  team  work 
and  skills  of  the  more  highly  organized  games  should  be  stressed  as 
rapidly  as  the  pupils  can  assimilate  them.  For  official  rules  see  Sp.  8 
(Hockey)  or  Sp.  9  (Soccer,  Speed  Ball,  Field  Ball). 


FIELD  LEAD-UP  GAMES 


(of  the  general  form  of  soccer,  hockey,  speed  ball,  field  ball) 


Name  and  Diagram 
Punch  Ball 

^^    &     jssi     £-. 


n   ff-  n  n  n 
f^  R  n  Fi  f^ 


Fig.  41. 

Roller  Hockey 
N.R.A.  No.  2408 


Broom  Ball  or  Broom  Hockey 


Method 

The  players,  15  on  a  side,  use  a  tightly 
blown  rubber  ball  the  size  of  a  basketball 
which  may  be  kicked,  punched  with  the 
fist  or  butted  with  the  head  as  in  soccer. 
The  ends  of  the  playing  area  are  used  as 
goals.  When  out-of-bounds  at  the  side  the 
ball  is  tossed  in  as  in  soccer.  No  running 
with  the  ball  or  dribbling  is  allowed.  The 
game  differs  from  soccer  in  allowing  play- 
ers to  use  their  hands  and  fists  in  advanc- 
ing the  ball  and  in  having  the  entire  end 
of  a  field  as  a  goal.  Players  should  be  ro- 
tated after  each  point  is  made  or  at  defi- 
nite intervals,  so  all  get  varied  experi- 
ences; forwards  dropping  back  to  goals; 
goal  keepers  moving  up  to  half-back  posi- 
tion and  half-back  to  forward.  Players 
should  be  encouraged  to  stay  in  their  own 
side  of  field  and  play  their  position.  Ver- 
tical lines  may  be  drawn  if  necessary. 

Use  any  available  smooth  asphalt  or  concrete 
area,  especially  hard  surface  tennis  courts. 
Goals  are  5  feet  wide  by  4  feet  high.  Six 
players  on  a  team,  all  on  roller  skates,  use 
shinny  sticks  and  puck  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber three  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch 
thick.  Official  hockey  rules  should  be  used, 
modified  as  necessary. 

A  hockey  game  played  on  any  available  area 
by  five  or  more  players  on  a  team,  using 
31  inch  brooms  and  an  inflated  rubber  ball 
5  inches  in  diameter.  Goals  are  6  feet 
broad  by  3  feet  high.  Foul  lines  are  drawn 
10  feet  in  front  of  each  goal.  Hockey 
rules,  modified  as  necessary,  are  used. 
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Name  and  Diagram 
Indian  Club  Hockey 


:^ 

j^ 

-J 

:^ 

T 

^ 

f^ 
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/=? 

^      O      1^    L 

Fig.  42. 

Drive  Ball  as  above 


Keep  Away 
(Soccer,  Hockey,  Speed  Ball, 
Field    Ball,    Basketball 
Baseball) 


or 


Six  Passes 


Snatch 
(Hockey,  Soccer,  Speed  Ball, 
Field       Ball,       Basketball, 
Baseball) 


Method 

Played  on  a  gymnasium  floor  or  similar  area 
with  any  number  of  players  each  holding 
an  Indian  club  with  which  she  hits  indoor 
baseball,  attempting  to  roll  it  on  floor 
across  opponents'  end  line.  Players  must 
stay  in  own  position.  No  one  may  cross 
center  line.  Each  must  be  spaced  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  to  avoid  accident.  If  nec- 
essary, have  each  player  draw  circle  on 
floor  and  keep  one  foot  always  in  it.  End 
lines  are  goals.  Number  of  players  depends 
upon  space  available.  Make  own  local  rules. 


Same  as  above  but  using  inflated  rubber  "ball, 
5  inches  or  more  in  diameter  and  striking 
with  fist.  Players  may  not  cross  center  line 
to  invade  enemy  territory  or  play  out  of 
position. 

Players  are  scattered  over  field.  One  team 
gains  the  ball  by  a  bully  (in  hockey)  or  a 
jump  (in  basketball)  or  is  awarded  it 
(soccer,  speed  ball,  field  ball)  by  a  coin 
toss.  They  try  to  pass  it  among  their  own 
teammates,  keeping  it  away  from  their  op- 
ponents who  try  to  intercept  it.  Captains 
count  number  of  successful  passes  in  se- 
quence; the  team  having  the  most  in  a 
single  turn  wins  when  time  is  called. 

As  above,  each  team  completing  six  success- 
ful passes  is  awarded  one  point.  If  six 
are  made,  the  team  continues  trying  to 
make  six  more  passes  before  losing  ball. 

Played  somewhat  as  handkerchief  snatch. 
Two  teams  standing  in  front  of  parallel 
lines,  15  yards  apart,  each  player  of  team 
numbered.  Referee  rolls  ball  down  center 
and  calls  number.  Two  players  so  called 
come  out,  attempt  to  secure  ball  and  drib- 
ble it  (in  hockey,  soccer  or  speed  ball)  or 
tln-ow  it  (in  basketball,  baseball,  field  ball 
or  speed  ball,  if  secured  in  air)  through 
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Name  and  Diagram 


Champion  Snatch  as  above 


Method 

opponents'  line  between  players  who  must 
not  interfere.  One  point  scored  each  time 
team  sends  ball  through  opponents'  line 
below  shoulder  height.  If  ball  touches 
player  she  may  pass  it  to  her  center  man 
who  continues  it  in  play.  If  player  sends 
it  through  above  shoulders  opponents  get 
point.  If  fouls  are  made  opponents  get 
free  hit. 

1st  variation:  Line  defenders  may  at- 
tempt to  interfere,  providing  each 
keeps  one  foot  in  place  on  line.  (Must 
use  correct  rules  and  technique  in  de- 
fense, i.e.,  soccer,  hockey,  etc.,  as  case 
may  be.) 
2nd  variation:  as  above.  Two  numbers 
are  called  at  once,  four  players  come 
out,  nearer  one  tries  to  get  ball,  team- 
mate keeps  free  to  receive  passes  or 
back  her  player. 
3rd  variation:  Same  as  above,  calling 
three  numbers. 

Played  as  above,  except  one  player  is  on 
spot  marked  "champion's  box."  All  other 
players  on  line  15  yards  distant.  Ball 
placed  on  spot  exactly  in  middle.  First 
player  and  champion  compete  for  ball  as 
in  Snatch  above.  If  champion  succeeds  in 
sending  ball  through  opponent's  line,  the 
defeated  player  goes  to  the  end  of  that 
line  and  champion  challenges  the  next 
player  in  turn.  If,  however,  the  opponent 
succeeds  in  sending  ball  across  space 
marked  champion's  box,  then  she  becomes 
champion  and  the  defeated  one  goes  to  end 
of  line.  Not  a  team  game  but  good  prac- 
tice especially  when  leader  cannot  be  pres- 
ent to  referee. 

Other  good  field  games  and  skill  practice 
events  are  found  in: 

(F.H.)  Dribbling,  passing  and  tackling 

game. 
(Sp.     8)      Division     Hockey,     number 

hockey  (as  in  Snatch  above). 
(A.P.)  Hockey — dribble  drive,  progres- 
sion to  bully  game  and  games  to  teach 
tackling. 
(A.P.)  Soccer — tag  soccer  (player  kicks 
ball  at  person;  if  it  hits,  that  person 
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Name  and  Diagram 


Method 

is  "it").  Comer  soccer,  block  soccer, 
block  kick  soccer,  throw-in  soccer 
(like  dodge  ball  using  soccer  throw-in 
technique.  Each  player  hit  counts  one 
point.  Inside  team  tries  to  kick  ball 
out  of  circle,  each  successful  effort 
counts  one  point  for  them). 

(A. P.)  Field  Ball — defense  game,  modi- 
fied field  ball. 

(A.P.)  Speed  Ball — technique  game,  re- 
action game,  forward  pass  speed  ball. 


(2)  Basketball  Lead-Up  Gaines. — These  are  suited  to  older  girls 
of  Peggy's  age,  younger  Alice  and  Martha.  They  are  also  used  con- 
stantly for  older  Alice,  Beatrice  and  Ida  during  basketball  technique 
practices,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  In  most  cases  they 
can  be  used  on  picnics  for  informal  recreation,  being  easily  adapted 
to  varying  playing  areas  and  numbers.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader 
knows  the  general  rules  of  basketball  (Sp.  10), 


BASKETBALL  LEAD-UP  GAMES 


Name  and  Diagram 
Keep  Away 

Six  Passes 

Pin  Ball  (Sp.  2) 


Method 
Described  under  field  lead-up  games. 

Described  under  field  lead-up  games. 

A  regular  basketball  game  with  forwards 
trying  to  hit  an  Indian  club  (or  a  brick  or 
piece  of  wood  standing  on  end)  instead  of 
making  a  basket.  Guards  may  not  step 
inside  smaller  circle  or  forwards  inside 
larger  circle.  Every  time  a  team  knocks 
down  an  opponent's  pin,  it  scores  two 
points,  also  if  a  gTiard  causes  her  own  pin 
to  fall.  Basketball  rules  and  technique 
apply  throughout;  fouls  count  one  point 
for  non-fouling  team.  Ball  is  put  in  play 
at  center  to  start  game,  after  pin  is  hit  or 
after  fouls  are  committed.  Pin  guards  may 
not  kick  ball  or  strike  it  with  fists.  If  for- 
ward steps  in  circle  in  throwing  at  pin 
point  if  made  does  not  count  and  ball  is 
put  in  play  at  center.  If  pin  is  missed  ball 
is  in  play. 

Variation:  Each  time  a  team  scores  a 
point,  members  rotate  so  all  get  op- 
portunities in  time  to  play  all  posi- 
tions. 
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Name  and  Diagram 
Post  Ball  as  in  Pin  Ball 


Touchdown  Pass  Ball 
(R.R.) 


Nine  Court  Basketball 
(Sp.  2) 


<^j 

n 

'^f' 

1 

Fig.  44. 


Method 

As  in  Pin  Ball,  except  one  member  of  guard's 
team  stands  within  the  inner  circle  instead 
of  an  Indian  club.  This  "post"  is  permit- 
ted to  dodge,  but  must  not  touch  ground 
outside  of  smaller  circle.  Forwards  must 
hit  post  below  waist. 

A  basketball  game  with  the  object  of  touch- 
ing the  ball  on  the  ground  over  the  oppo- 
nents' end  line.  Teams  line  up  at  start  and 
after  every  score,  as  in  soccer.  Official 
basketball  rules  prevail.  When  a  foul  is 
committed,  opponent  gets  an  unguarded 
throw.  A  touchdown  cannot  be  scored  from 
such  a  free  throw.  Each  touchdown  counts 
two  points. 

A  regular  basketball  game  on  a  regulation 
court  on  which  the  original  three  division 
markings  are  supplemented  by  two  more 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  side  lines  so  as 
to  make  nine  equal  oblongs  on  the  court, 
numbered  one  to  nine.  There  is  one  player 
from  each  team  in  each  oblong,  either  for- 
wards, centers  or  guards,  three  of  each  on 
team.  A  regular  basketball  game  is  played, 
observing  all  official  rules  and  good  tech- 
nique. Only  forwards  may  throw  for  bas- 
ket. When  goal  is  made  one  point  is  scored 
and  members  of  that  team  rotate  accord- 
ing to  number  of  the  oblong,  1  to  2,  2  to  3 
and  so  on.  Thus  after  nine  goals,  every 
player  has  had  a  chance  to  play  forward, 
center  and  guard  positions  for  three  goals 
each.  At  the  start  of  the  game  and  half 
and  after  each  goal,  the  ball  is  put  in  play 
at  center  as  in  regular  basketball.  An  un- 
guarded throw  is  given  opponents  when- 
ever a  player  fouls. 


Other  good  games  are: 

Captain  Ball  (Sp.  2,  B.,  R.R.). 
Captain  Basketball   (Sp.  2,  B.). 

(3)  Snow  and  Ice  Team  Games. — Practically  all  low-organized 
team  games  described  in  Chapter  II  and  individual  and  group  games 
in  that  and  Chapter  I  may  be  played  in  the  snow  or  on  ice.  In  this 
chapter  practically  all  the  field  lead-up  games  described  in  this  sec- 
tion may  be  adapted  to  snow  or  ice  conditions.  This  is  particularly 
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true  of  the  hockey  lead-up  games  which  may  be  used  in  preparation 
for  ice  hockey  or  for  the  joy  which  they  themselves  have  to  offer. 

Snow  and  Ice  Games  (see  also  Sp.  6,  88) 

Keep  Away — described  in  this  chapter  under  Field  Lead-Up  Games 

Six  Passes — as  above 

Snatch  or  Cliampion  Snatch — as  above 

Ice  Broom  Hockey — as  above 

Baseball   lead-up   games   on   skates,   skis   or  snowshoes,    played  as 

described  in  following  section 
Snow  ball  fights. 

(4)  Baseball  Lead-Up  Games. — Until  this  age,  Betty  and  Peggy 
have  not  had  sufficient  training  in  games  to  enjoy  very  complicated 
skills.  They  have  needed  large,  fairly  soft,  light  balls  with  which  to 
play,  using  simple  catching,  throwing,  batting  or  kicking  techniques 
— all  relatively  large  movements,  easily  done,  which,  if  poorly  accom- 
plished, resulted  in  no  harm  whatsoever.  Having  only  a  slow  moving 
ball  and  their  own  hands  or  feet  to  think  about,  they  acquired  a 
degree  of  skill  and  a  large  measure  of  satisfaction  due  to  success.  If, 
however,  as  it  often  happens,  Peggy  is  forced  into  more  complex  skills 
before  she  has  mastered  the  simpler  activities,  she  may  find  the  game 
too  difficult  for  any  joy,  being  work  rather  than  play.  This  so  often 
happens  in  baseball  when  games  with  the  ball  and  bat  are  introduced 
too  early.  "We  find  in  this  case  several  unusual  and  difficult  elements 
with  which  an  undeveloped  Peggy  must  cope.  In  the  first  place,  she 
has  a  new  thing,  a  bat,  to  master,  besides  the  ball  and  herself.  Then 
too,  the  ball  is  different  for  it  is  not  large  and  soft  and  slow  moving 
but  comparatively  hard,  small  and  swift  travelling.  These  elements 
make  the  skill  much  more  difficult  and  if  error  is  made,  the  results 
may  be  more  serious.  A  soft,  slow  moving  ball  can  do  little  damage, 
but  a  hard,  fast  ball  may  hurt  if  it  strikes  a  person  and  may  dislocate 
a  finger  joint  if  not  properly  caught.  The  bat  also  creates  problems, 
for  so  often  it  is  not  controlled  and  dropped  gently  to  the  ground 
in  the  excitement  of  the  game  but  is  swung  or  thrown  violently,  per- 
haps striking  an  unsuspecting  bystander  or  catcher. 

Therefore,  for  all  whose  skills  are  as  yet  poorly  developed,  games 
using  playground  ball  and  bat  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible 
and  then  should  be  introduced  through  very  simple  preparatory 
games.  Peggy  and  Martha  (and  also  Alice,  Beatrice  and  Ida,  if  they 
have  never  played  very  much)  need  the  following  lead-up  games. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  complexity  of  the  four  base, 
baseball  rules  as  compared  to  the  simple  lead-up,  two  base  games 
for  Peggy,  described  in  Chapter  II.  The  following  simple  four  base 
games  are  ideal  recreational  activities  in  themselves  and  excellent  in 
preparing  for  the  more  complex  game  of  playground  baseball.  Again 
it  is  assumed  tliat  the  reader  knows  the  general  rules  of  playground 
baseball  (Sp.  7).  Let  us  consider  these  baseball  lead-up  games  from 
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three  angles:  a — four  base  games  without  a  bat,  b — simple  games 
using  playground  ball  and  bat,  c — four  base  games  using  ball  and  bat. 
(See  pages  128-131  for  these  games.) 

(5)  Volley  Ball  Lead-Up  Games  (see  Chapter  II,  section  A,  3). — 
Although  volley  ball  was  not  mentioned  in  these  games  for  younger 
Alice,  it  must  not  be  omitted  for  it  is  very  probably  the  finest  game 
for  girls  of  all  ages,  considered  from  every  standpoint.  It  offers  a 
healthful  activity,  without  strain,  over-exertion  or  bodily  contact.  It 
can  be  played  by  girls  and  women  from  nine  or  ten  years  up  to 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  It  is  interesting  and  exciting  if  well  played. 
Alice  should  have  had  the  volley  ball  lead-up  games  described  in 
Chapter  II,  section  A,  3  and  now  should  be  playing  volley  ball  in 
summer  and  winter.  For  official  rules  see  Sp.  2. 

c.  Team  Games  for  Older  Alice. — From  nine  up  to  about  fourteen 
years,  Peggy  and  the  younger  Alice  have  been  enjoying  low-organized 
team  games  which  lead  up  to  the  following  team  games.  If  they  have 
had  these  preparatory  games,  they  should  be  skillful  in  the  elements 
of  the  games  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  general  rules  and  above 
all  have  learned  the  fundamentals  of  team  play,  cooperation  and 
sportsmanship.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  the  details  of  these 
games.  Leaders  of  older  girls  should  not  only  secure  the  official  rules 
in  each  case  but  also  special  books  covering  the  game  techniques, 
coaching  hints  and  instructions  to  organizers,  officials  and  managers. 
It  is  important  that  the  best  traditions  and  procedures  be  followed 
in  conducting  these  activities  rather  than  doubtful  or  dangerous 
methods.  Above  all,  do  not  permit  girls'  athletics  to  be  commercial- 
ized or  the  players  exploited. 

The  following  team  games  are  suited  to  normal  girls  of  the  upper 
adolescent  period,  under  careful  leadership.  The  official  rules  are 
given  as  references.  Many  fine  technique  books  may  be  secured  from 
standard  book  publishers. 


Volley  Ball 

Sp. 

2 

Basketball 

Sp. 

10 

Soccer 

Sp. 

9 

Playground  Baseball 

Sp. 

7 

Speed  Ball 

Sp. 

9 

Modified  Water  Polo 

Sp. 

3 

Field  Ball 

Sp. 

9 

Ice  Hockey 

Sp. 

6 

Field  Hockey 

Sp. 

8 

B.  Creative  Activities 

As  has  been  mentioned  so  often  before,  childhood  and  adolescence 
are  the  periods  of  easiest  learning,  especially  of  recreational  skills 
for  adult  life.  Up  to  early  adolescence,  most  girls  are  so  eager  for 
new  experiences  that  they  readily  participate  in  any  activities  offered. 
Whether  they  continue  in  these  things  until  they  have  mastered  the 

(Continued  on  page  132) 
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BASEBALL  LEAD-UP  GAMES 
(a)  F<mr  Base  Lead-Up  Games  without  Use  of  Bat 
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fundamentals  and  developed  a  love  for  the  activity  depends  upon  the 
leadership  and  the  organization. 

It  is  during  the  later  adolescent  years,  starting  about  fourteen, 
increasing  at  fifteen  and  sixteen,  that  differences  in  tastes  appear 
which  seem  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  classify  Alice  into  three 
different  types:  athletic,  creative  and  social.  As  explained  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  an  athletic  Alice  prefers  games  and  sports 
to  all  other  recreational  interests ;  a  creative  Alice  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  less  strenuous,  more  artistic  endeavors;  and  a  social  Alice  is 
more  interested  in  activities  with  the  opposite  sex  than  in  any  other 
form  of  recreation. 

In  planning  and  conducting  a  creative  program  we  must  keep  in 
mind  these  three  types  and  provide  for  them. 

For  example,  a  creative  Alice  will  be  willing  to  spend  many  long 
hours  in  infinitely  detailed  work  or  practice.  Because  of  these  long 
hours,  her  patience  and  natural  interest  and  greater  skill  (for  if  she 
did  not  succeed  and  thus  find  joy  in  these  activities,  she  would  not 
be  interested),  she  will  be  able  to  do  very  artistic  work  and  will 
demand  increasingly  difficult  projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  athletic  and  social  Alices,  because  of 
their  restlessness  and  lack  of  interest  (they  have  never  experienced 
satisfaction  from  these  activities  and  are  lacking  in  skill  due  to  infre- 
quent practice)  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  participate  in  any  crea- 
tive activities  at  all  and  especially  none  of  any  difficulty  or  great 
length.  For  these  types  we  must  provide  the  simplest,  most  attractive 
programs  which  can  be  mastered  in  a  very  short  time  and  which 
almost  guarantee  the  thrills  of  success.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
these  girls  learn  the  fundamentals  of  some  creative  skills.  The  interest 
in  strenuous  athletics  will  decrease  and  when  the  mating  age  is  over 
these  girls  will  have  little  to  fortify  them  in  the  long  adult  years  if 
they  do  not  enjoy  some  forms  of  creative  activity. 

Another  problem  leaders  have  to  face  is  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  older  adolescent  girl  who  has  never  had  recreation  leadership. 
Perhaps  she  has  lived  until  recently  in  a  rural  community;  perhaps 
play  facilities  and  expert  leaders  were  not  available  in  her  neighbor- 
hood ;  perhaps  she  has  been  ill  and  missed  many  of  the  normal  experi- 
ences of  Betty  or  Peggy  and  so  is  ill-fitted  to  join  Alice  who  is  so 
much  more  skillful.  Already  these  girls  are  becoming  self-conscious, 
shy,  perhaps  developing  inferiority  complexes  when  they  compare 
their  poor  attempts  with  the  artistic  results  obtained  by  a  creative 
Alice.  "We  must  help  these  girls  grow  and  develop.  Therefore,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  planning,  organizing  and  conducting  the 
creative  program  to  provide  not  only  for  the  eager,  capable,  creative 
Alice,  but  also  for  the  indifferent,  shy  or  unskillful  athletic  or  social 
Alice. 
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1.  Handcraft. — We  cannot  mention  definite  projects  for  a  typical 
Alice  and  expect  them  to  be  successful.  Each  leader  must  learn  the 
type,  abilities,  past  experience  and  interests  of  her  group  and  plan 
the  program  accordingly  or  else  she  must  determine  the  activity  in 
advance — such  as  leather  work — and  try  to  attract  girls  to  it,  offering 
different  types  of  projects  to  satisfy  the  individual  differences  of  the 
girls  electing  that  subject.  Moreover,  because  Alice  and  her  friends 
have  had  varying  backgrounds — some  with  expert  handcraft  instruc- 
tion, others  without  any  such  experience — a  leader  cannot  dictate 
how  difficult  a  certain  project  is  to  be  but  must  modify  her  plans 
to  suit  the  ability  of  the  individual  girl.  Finally,  the  interests  of  girls 
of  this  age  as  well  as  abilities  and  backgrounds  differ  so  that  dis- 
tinctly different  methods  as  well  as  projects  must  be  used.  It  may  even 
be  necessary  to  have  separate  times  for  meeting  different  types,  for 
the  artistic,  patient,  creative  Alice  will  want  many  long  hours  of 
undisturbed  quiet  for  her  work,  while  a  restless  athletic  or  social 
Alice  will  want  short  group  meetings,  no  doubt  with  many  interrup- 
tions, with  social  features  and  much  time  given  over  to  conversation 
and  laughter.  It  may  be  even  necessary  in  some  cases  to  have  differ- 
ent leaders  for  the  groups,  such  as  an  expert  craftsman  for  the  crea- 
tive group  and  for  the  others  one  who  may  not  have  as  great  technical 
skill  but  who  has  the  ability  to  lead  well  the  effervescent  athletic  or 
social  Alice. 

Leaders  of  all  groups,  especially  those  less  skillful  in  handcraft, 
should  make  every  effort  to  draw  out  the  creative  ability  of  each  girl. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  start  a  restless  student  on  a  simple  project 
but  as  soon  as  possible  she  should  be  urged  to  undertake  something 
more  challenging,  easy  enough  to  assure  success  yet  difficult  enough 
to  give  opportunities  for  real  creative  expression. 

For  detailed  suggestions  and  references  in  handcraft  for  Alice  in 
general,  see  the  Handcraft  Chart  in  Appendix  A. 

The  chart  on  page  134  is  merely  suggestive,  based  on  the  predomi- 
nating interests  of  the  three  types  of  girls : 

2.  Music. — ^As  in  handcraft,  so  in  music,  we  must  consider  a  girl's 
type,  background,  abilities  and  interests  in  planning  a  recreational 
program.  Assuredly  we  do  not  want  to  underestimate  a  girl  and 
should  not  offer  a  diet  of  light  and  easy  things  only,  when  she  may 
be  able  to  appreciate  more  difficult  endeavors  and  be  thrilled  by 
successfully  performing  a  real  work  of  musical  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  leader  suggests  a  program  which  is  entirely  beyond  a  girl 's  appre- 
ciation or  ability,  she  will  not  get  the  thrill  of  success  and  thus  it 
will  not  be  recreation  but  work.  We  must  start  with  the  interest  of 
the  girl,  whatever  that  is,  and  lead  from  there  into  higher  achieve- 
ments. 

Under  wise  leadership,  music  can  be  incorporated  in  many  activi- 
ties without  labeling  it  a  "music"  class  or  club.  Some  girls,  through 
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inexperience,  self-consciousness,  fear  of  ridicule  or  of  appearing 
"highbrow,"  hesitate  or  refuse  to  participate  in  a  definite  music 
organization,  especially  one  attempting  unusually  beautiful  things; 
yet  they  really  enjoy  music  in  its  simpler  forms  to  which  they  are 
more  accustomed.  For  example,  even  the  extremely  athletic  type  of 
girl,  ridiculing  all  creative  activities,  interested  only  in  strenuous 
games  and  sports,  enjoys  songs  at  an  athletic  competition,  on  a  hike 
or  around  a  camp  fire.  Moreover,  she  is  often  called  upon  to  prepare 
a  stunt  at  some  gathering  which  may  include  music.  Usually  she  is 
very  active  in  some  forms  of  dancing  with  music  accompaniments. 

If  the  leader  is  interested  in  music  as  a  form  of  recreation  she 
will  see  that  her  athletic  type  girls  compose  at  least  the  words  of 
some  really  meritorious  school,  club  or  team  songs  and  sing  them  well, 
rather  than  yelling  the  harsh  victory  songs  or  unlovely  parodies  so 
common  today.  There  is  a  time  and  place  for  stunt,  action  and  non- 
sense songs  and  the  hike  and  camp  fire  offer  as  good  opportunities 
as  any  for  such  "blowing  off  steam";  yet  thoughtful  leaders  wiU 
see  that  good  marching  and  more  beautiful  camp  fire  songs  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  fun  songs.  Dancing,  marching,  gymnastics,  skating, 
swimming,  canoeing,  mimetic  exercises,  even  athletic  practices  can 
be  accompanied  by  singing — with  a  four-fold  result :  the  body  tensions 
are  relaxed ;  the  lungs  are  expanded  with  a  resultant  increase  in  oxy- 
gen intake  and  carbon  dioxide  output ;  fatigue  is  eliminated ;  and  joy 
is  increased.  Most  all  primitive  peoples  had  songs  for  every  form  of 
labor  as  well  as  play,  permitting  joyous  rhythmic  group  movement 
to  an  accompaniment  which  is  always  with  us — our  voices.  We  could 
well  follow  their  example.  In  all  productions  also  such  as  stunts,  gym- 
nastic demonstration,  pageant  and  circus,  group  singing  or  orchestral 
accompaniment,  no  matter  how  simple  or  primitive,  can  be  added  and 
under  thoughtful  leadership  be  a  really  creative  achievement,  even 
for  an  athletic  type  of  girl. 

If  Alice  is  an  extreme  social  type  not  at  all  interested  in  the  finer 
forms  of  music  she  can  also  be  led  to  better  accomplishments  if  the 
leader  is  a  good  psychologist  as  well  as  a  technician.  Usually  a  girl's 
first  interest  is  in  singing  the  popular  songs  of  the  day  in  a  way 
that  makes  them  the  "hottest  of  the  hot"  or  "bluest  of  the  blues," 
as  the  case  may  be.  Her  taste  in  orchestral  music  is  educated  by  the 
dance  hall,  as  her  choice  of  songs  is  influenced  by  the  movie,  stage 
show,  or  radio  program.  Again  under  capable  leadership,  starting 
with  songs  which  incorporate  some  of  the  elements  this  girl  likes, 
especially  newness  and  rhythm  though  not  the  undesirable  features, 
she  can  be  guided  through  more  attractive  popular  songs  into  better 
types  of  stunts  and  musical  comedies  into  operettas  of  beauty  and 
rhythm.  Then  too,  singing  can  and  should  be  included  in  dances, 
parties,  picnics  and  all  social  affairs.  We  who  live  in  this  hectic  speed 
age  do  not  make  enough  of  such  good  old-fashioned  pleasures  as  canoe, 
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camp  fire  or  moonlight  sings  as  a  part  of  our  athletic  or  social  pro- 
gram. And  when  they  are  indulged  in  these  days,  how  often  are  they 
unmusical,  spoiling  the  natural  beauties  all  about  us.  Let  us  try  to 
bring  Alice  and  her  friends  to  appreciate  and  contribute  to  the  best 
in  modern  music,  not  the  worst. 

The  creative  type  is  a  joy  to  lead — for  she  seems  to  be  skilled, 
appreciative  and  ambitious.  There  is  no  need  to  start  with  the  music 
of  Tin  Pan  Alley  for  usually  these  girls  have  had  some  training  in 
music  expression  and  are  anxious  to  express  themselves  in  higher 
forms  of  a  difficult  art.  Here,  besides  music  in  athletics,  demonstra- 
tions and  social  affairs,  we  can  develop  a  trained  orchestra,  glee  club 
or  chorus,  presenting  the  best  music  of  the  ages. 

Music  should  be  an  important  part  of  every  special  event  and 
holiday.  Many  of  the  books  mentioned  for  Betty  and  Peggy  have 
songs  which  may  be  used  for  Alice  and  older  girls.  The  following  are 
other  helpful  collections.  For  advice  on  special  problems  write  the 
Music  Department,  National  Recreation  Association. 

Junior  and  Senior  Chorus  Booh  for  Girls'  Voices.  (Published  September, 
1933.)  E.  C.  Sehinner,  Boston.  Words  and  Melodies,  $1.25;  Complete, 
$3.00. 

Folk  Songs,  Chanties,  and  Singing  Games.  H.  W.  Gray  Company,  159  East 
48th  Street,  New  York  City.  Words  only,  25c;  Words  and  Music,  $1.50. 

Home  and  Community  Song  Booh  (for  family  singing).  N.R.A.  Words  and 
Melodies,  50c;  with  Accompaniment,  $1.00. 

Folh  Songs  for  the  Four  Seasons.  G.  Schirmer,  New  York  City.  $1.75. 

Ten  Folh  Songs  and  Ballads.  E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Company.  12c  postpaid. 

Tett  More  Folh  Songs  and  Ballads.  E.  C.  Schirmer.  12c  postpaid. 

Twice  55  Games  with  Music.  C.  C.  Biz-chard  Co.,  Boston.  25e. 

Botsford  Collection  of  Folh  Songs.  Three  volumes.  G.  Schirmer,  New  York 
City.  $1.50  each;  $4.00  set. 

Canadian  Folk  Songs.  E.  P.  Button  Co.,  300  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
$2.50. 

Lonesome  Songs  and  Other  Frontier  Ballads.  H.  W.  Gray,  159  East  48th 
Street,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 

Songs  from  the  Hills  of  Yermont.  G.  Schirmer,  New  York  City.  $2.00. 

Religious  Folk  Songs  of  the  Negro.  Hampton  Institute  Press,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia. $2.00. 

3.  Dramatics. — ^Again  we  must  consider  the  type  of  girl,  her 
natural  ability,  interests  and  previous  dramatic  training  in  planning 
a  program  for  this  age.  As  before,  a  capable  leader  can  draw  a  girl 
out  of  her  self,  enabling  her  to  achieve  unbelievable  heights  in  artis- 
tic, creative  self-expression,  while  poor  leadership  (psychologically 
as  well  as  technically)  often  discourages  girls  from  further  attempts. 
Heretofore  this  would  not  cause  a  permanent  retirement  from  dra- 
matic efforts ;  but  the  sensitive,  emotional  adolescent  girl  is  sometimes 
so  hurt  by  rebuffs  or  failure  that  she  cannot  be  persuaded  to  under- 
take the  activity  again. 
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Good  leadership  is  not  enough,  however,  for  we  must  have  well 
selected  activities  and  controls.  Every  girl  joining  a  dramatic  group 
has  a  great  desire  to  be  the  star  of  a  three  act  play.  Since  such  pro- 
ductions include  usually  only  a  very  few  people  and  require  at  least 
twenty-five  rehearsals,  suitable  staging,  properties  and  costumes  as 
well  as  much  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  players  and  the 
coach,  they  usually  become  work  rather  than  recreation  for  the  few 
concerned,  while  large  numbers  are  neglected.  Therefore,  we  had  best 
present  one  act  rather  than  three  act  plays  in  our  dramatics  program 
and  include  other  forms  such  as  puppet  and  marionette  shows, 
pageants,  festivals,  shadow  plays,  pantomimes  and  dramatic  stunts, 
to  include  large  numbers, 

Alice  suddenly  finds  to  her  surprise  that  fairy  plays  have  some- 
what lost  their  appeal.  Only  a  year  ago  she  asked  for  no  greater 
joy  than  to  wear  a  crown  and  play  a  fairy  princess  but  now  she  finds 
herself  looking  with  great  interest  on  a  character  resembling  herself. 
For  that  reason  the  following  plays  have  proved  popular  with  this 
particular  age-group. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  many  references  for  this  age  for 
such  information  may  be  secured  from  local  librarians  or  book  sellers, 
from  publishers  of  plays  or  from  the  Drama  Service  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association. 

The  athletic  type  of  girl  enjoys  college  plays  especially  when  the 
theme  brings  in  a  little  basketball  or  other  games. 

Captain  Joe,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg.  2  acts.  11  girls.  Interior.  An  exciting  plot 
centering  around  a  basketball  game  in  a  girls'  school.  Has  had  many 
successful  productions.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.  40c. 

Too  Many  Marys,  by  Rose  Campion.  1  act.  6  girls.  Aunt  Sarah  visits  her 
niece,  Sally,  who,  despite  her  aunt's  orders,  has  no  roommate.  Sally  is 
popular  enough,  however,  to  have  a  good  many  helpful  friends,  all  will- 
ing to  present  the  missing  roommate  whom  she  has  named  Mary.  As 
one  Mary  after  another  presents  herself  to  the  amazed  aunt  the  fun 
increases.  The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company.  35c. 

The  Girl  from  Weepah,  by  Myrtle  Carpenter  and  Erma  Stockwell.  1  act. 
7  girls.  The  college  semester  has  just  opened  and  the  girls  at  the  sorority 
house  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  prospective  member.  An  unexpected 
call  from  a  book  agent  and  the  appearance  of  the  new  cook  complicate 
matters  and  bring  about  several  amusing  situations.  Banner  Play  Bureau, 
Inc.,  Ill  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.  25c. 

Betty,  Behave!  by  Rose  Campion.  A  one-act  play  for  three  girls.  An  excel- 
lent little  comedy  of  boarding  school  life.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  542 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  30e. 

How  St.  John  Came  to  Bencer  School,  by  Otis  Birdsall  Edey.  4  acts.  12  girls. 
1  interior,  1  exterior.  A  boarding  school  play  especially  adapted  to  Girl 
Scouts.  Comedy,  pathos  and  di'amatic  situations.  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  670 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  15c. 

Peg  Lends  a  Hand,  by  Elizabeth  Brooke.  3  acts.  A  Camp  Fire  play  showing 
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the  purposes  and  companionship  of  Camp  Fire  surviving  in  college  life. 
Good  comedy.  Camp  Fire,  Inc.,  41  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  25c. 

The  creative  girl  adores  the  fantasy  and  will  work  untiringly  over 
costumes  and  scenery  as  well  as  her  part. 

Knave  of  Hearts,  by  Louise  Saunders.  1  act.  8  boys,  2  girls,  and  extras.  The 
Knave  of  Hearts  becomes  a  thief  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
Lady  Violetta  is  a  disgracefully  bad  cook.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  50e. 
Royalty  $5  if  no  admission  is  charged,  otherwise  $10. 

The  Happy  Man,  by  M.  E.  Irwin.  1  act.  Outdoor  setting.  6  girls,  8  boys.  The 
story  of  the  king  whose  only  hope  for  recovery  from  a  serious  illness 
was  to  wear  the  shirt  of  a  happy  man.  When  the  happy  man  was  found 
he  had  no  shirt.  Oxford  University  Press.  20c. 

Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,  by  Stuart  Walker.  1  act.  7  boys,  2  girls. 
A  fantastic  comedy  in  the  manner  of  a  fairy  tale.  David  hides  the 
Queen  from  the  executioner  until  the  hour  for  her  beheading  has  passed. 
Appleton.  50c.  Royalty  $10. 

Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown,  by  Stuart  Walker.  1  act.  13  boys,  4  girls.  A  sequel 
to  the  above  play.  David  is  rewarded  for  saving  the  Queen.  Appleton. 
30c.  Royalty  $10. 

The  Purple  Iris,  by  Antoinette  Withington.  From  a  story  of  Old  Japan. 
5  women,  2  men.  Possible  for  a  cast  of  girls.  A  nobly  bom  girl,  foster- 
daughter  of  a  gardener,  reveals  herself  to  the  Empress  with  the  gift  of 
a  purple  iris.  An  exquisite  little  play.  Womans  Press.  50c. 

King  Rene's  Daughter,  by  T.  Martin,  from  the  Danish  of  H.  Hertz.  1  act. 
8  characters.  The  poetic  story  of  a  blind  princess.  Fanciful  costumes. 
Men  characters  easily  played  by  women.  French.  25c. 

Fernseed  in  the  Shoe,  by  Ethel  Van  der  Veer.  9  characters.  Easily  adapted 
to  a  cast  of  girls.  A  romantic  young  lady  of  mediaeval  times  puts  fern- 
seed  in  her  shoe,  thinking  to  see  fairies.  She  meets  instead,  not  the  prince 
of  fairy  land,  but  the  very  prince  of  the  realm.  In  addition  to  an  inter- 
esting plot,  this  little  play  is  valuable  for  its  poetry.  French.  35c. 
Royalty  $5. 

The  following  plays  have  all  stood  the  test  of  many  performances 
and  are  suitable  for  all  types  of  girls. 

Winning  Ways,  by  Marion  Holbrook.  A  new  book  of  three  lively,  amusing, 
appealing  plays  for  the  modern  girl  who  wants  plays  about  her  own 
activities  in  school,  home  and  camp.  The  situations  are  built  around  the 
absorbing  life  of  the  school  girl  and  the  characters  are  the  gay,  irre- 
pressible people  who  chatter  in  the  corridors  of  every  high  school.  Two 
of  the  plays  are  comedies,  running  about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  third 
a  "thriller"  playing  about  forty-five  minutes.  Old  Town  Publishers.  75c. 

Tested  Plays  for  High  Schools,  by  students  of  the  drama  classes  of  the 
Louisville  Girls  High  School.  A  two-act  play,  two  one-act  plays,  a  one- 
act  farce  and  a  ten-minute  farce  are  included.  Within  the  scope  of 
Junior  High  School  pupils.  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.  $1.00. 

The  Ghost  Hunters,  by  Lura  Woodside  Watkins.  1  act.  4  boys,  2  girls,  may 
be  played  with  all  girls.  A  mystery  play  for  young  people.  Plenty  of 
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thrills  and  a  satisfactory  solving  of  the  mystery.  No  royalty  if  five  copies 

are  purchased.  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.  25c. 
Little  Scarf  ace,  by  Amelia  H.  Walker.  1  act.  4  girls,  2  boys.  A  unique  Indian 

play  developed  from  a  Micmac  legend.  It  is  the  story  of  an  Indian  girl 

whose  life  resembled  Cinderella's.  Norman  Remington  Co.  40c. 
Tea  and  Algebra,  prepared  by  Community  Drama  Service.  A  dramatic  stunt 

for  eight  girls.  Useful  for  clubs  or  as  a  short  assembly  skit.  National 

Recreation  Association.  10c. 

C.  Social  Activities 

This  adolescent  and  the  next  age  are  the  most  important  years 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  activities.  Heretofore  Betty  and  Peggy 
have  scarcely  been  conscious  of  social  urges.  They  were  gregarious, 
yes,  but  were  so  interested  in  their  games,  dramatic  play,  handcraft 
and  music  that  they  seldom  thought  of  any  forms  of  social  recreation 
except  an  occasional  birthday  or  school  holiday  party.  Also  Peggy 
was  antagonistic  to  the  boys  of  her  age,  hardly  conscious  of  sex. 

A  Junior  Alice  of  thirteen  is  still  sex  antagonistic  if  she  is  a 
normal  slow-developing  girl  of  Nordic  extraction  and  unforced  by 
modern,  urban  conditions  or  by  an  ambitious  or  thoughtless  mother. 
If  she  is  of  negro  or  southern  European  stock  or  if  she  has  been 
permitted  to  grow  up  too  suddenly,  she  may  miss  this  beautiful  girl- 
hood period  and  in  no  time  at  all  changes  from  a  doll-playing  child 
to  a  calculating  woman.  In  that  case,  we  must  consider  her  not  as  a 
Junior  Alice  but  an  extreme  Senior  social  type. 

1.  Social  Activities  for  Junior  Alice,  Ag-e  Thirteen  to  Fifteen. — 
Let  us  consider  the  normal,  slowly  developing,  beautifully  unfolding 
girl  of  thirteen,  a  Junior  Alice.  As  we  said  before,  she  is  naturally 
sex  antagonistic  at  first,  but  also  sex  conscious,  realizing  for  the  first 
time  that  she  is  different  from  boys,  forecasting  somewhat  in  her 
play  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  the  womanhood  to  come.  If  at  all 
possible  during  this  stage,  a  Junior  Alice  should  have  an  abundance 
of  joyous  play  with  boys :  her  brothers,  cousins,  neighbors,  at  or  near 
home  or  in  the  community.  Under  the  wise  leadership  of  sympathetic 
mother,  father,  teachers  and  play  leaders,  she  should  enjoy  this  play 
in  her  home,  back  yard,  street  or  neighborhood  and  take  an  active 
part  in  hikes,  outings,  picnics,  beach  and  skating  parties,  also  in  quiet 
play,  music  and  dramatics.  In  this  way  Alice  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  boys  that  her  sudden  blossoming  into  the  next  period  is  not  a  severe 
shock  but  a  natural  development.  In  all  such  play  and  even  in  the 
occasional  birthday,  school  or  Sunday  School  party,  she  should  be  so 
interested  in  joyous  activity  that  she  should  not  become  conscious  of 
boys  as  members  of  another  sex,  but  as  other  playmates.  During  this 
early  adolescent  period,  the  social  recreation  suggested  for  Peggy  is 
suited  to  Alice.  She  should  not  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  adult 
bridge  parties  and  social  dances,  Alice  should  be  kept  a  little  girl  as 
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long  as  possible,  especially  in  her  social  recreation,  for  she  will  soon 
enough  acquire  modern  ideas  and  demand  adult  social  recreation. 

2.  Social  Activities  for  Senior  Alice,  Age  Fifteen  to  Seventeen. — 
Toward  fourteen,  fifteen,  sometimes  as  late  as  sixteen  years,  the  sex 
antagonism  changes  to  sex  attraction  and  Alice  becomes  very  con- 
scious of  boys,  concerned  with  what  they  think  of  her  and  realizes 
for  the  first  time  how  much  they  mean  to  her  happiness.  It  is  at  this 
time  she  changes  so  rapidly  in  physical  structure,  mind,  actions, 
ideals.  Many  girls,  unhurried  in  the  process  of  growing  up  and  care- 
fully guided  at  home,  enter  this  period  easily  and  gradually,  being 
so  occupied  by  their  school  and  club  work,  their  favorite  athletic  or 
creative  recreations  that  they  have  little  time  to  think  a  great  deal 
about  that  important  subject  "boys."  On  the  other  hand,  a  girl 
brought  up  in  the  whirl  of  a  modem  city  or  in  a  home  where  she  is 
constantly  urged  to  think  and  act  as  an  adult  often  plunges  suddenly 
from  the  games  of  Peggy  into  the  aspirations  of  a  social  Alice,  miss- 
ing many  delightful  and  valuable  experiences. 

a.  Parties  at  Home. — Let  us  consider  suitable  social  activities  for 
the  normal,  slowly-developing  Alice.  As  much  of  her  social  recreation 
as  possible  should  be  at  home.  True,  this  is  hard  on  the  house  and 
furniture  and  on  mothers'  nerves;  but  how  much  better  to  have  a 
house  not  quite  so  spick  and  span  and  have  it  a  home,  rather  than  a 
prison  from  which  to  escape.  Then  too,  isn't  it  better  for  a  mother 
or  father  to  suffer  a  little  inconvenience  and  noise  and  know  where 
their  Alice  is,  what  she  is  doing  and  with  whom,  than  to  be  constantly 
worried  by  her  absence,  moods  and  unknown  companions? 

As  for  Betty  and  Peggy,  Alice's  home  parties  should  not  be  for- 
malized affairs  but  rather  jolly,  home-planned  and  prepared  get-to- 
gethers. Alice  and  her  best  friends  should  do  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  preparation,  planning  and  execution.  Mothers  can  help  by  secur- 
ing party  suggestions  from  local  recreation  departments  or  the 
National  Recreation  Association,  local  libraries,  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines. (Many  valuable  booklets  are  available  from  these  sources  for 
a  few  cents  each.)  Or  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  manufac- 
turers or  retailers  of  crepe  paper  and  other  party  supplies.  However, 
Alice  herself  should  select  and  make  decorations,  favors,  prizes,  re- 
freshments and  even  the  games  to  be  played  if  at  all  possible.  It  is 
surprising  how  attractive  and  inexpensive  home  parties  may  be  with 
careful  planning.  Many  of  the  group  and  mental  games  described  in 
Chapters  I  and  II  may  be  used  at  Alice's  party.  Other  helpful  sug- 
gestions are  in  (R.R.,  55,  R.G.,  F.W.)  and  in  N.R.A.  bulletins  on  all 
special  holidays  which  may  be  secured  for  a  few  cents  each. 

b.  Outings. — Parties  for  Alice  often  take  the  form  of  outings, 
such  as  picnics,  beach  parties,  steak,  com,  ** wiener"  or  marshmallow 
roasts;  clam  bakes,  barbecues;  hikes,  skating  or  toboggan  parties; 
canoe  or  boat,  "chuck  wagon"  or  Gypsy  trips.  Here  again,  many  of 
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the  games  mentioned  in  Chapters  I  and  II  and  in  the  references  given 
above  may  be  used.  Thoughtful  mothers,  teachers  and  play  leaders 
should  secure  inexpensive  publications  and  keep  a  card  file  or  clip- 
ping box  for  all  recreation  suggestions  mentioned  in  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

c.  Parties  Away  from  Home. — Parties  at  school,  church  or  com- 
munity center  should  be  planned  and  conducted  by  committees  of 
Alice  and  her  friends  of  both  sexes.  Since  Alice  learns  by  doing,  as 
we  all  know,  what  benefit  will  she  receive  if  an  overworked  teacher 
or  leader  does  everything  for  her,  preparing  for  and  conducting  the 
party  according  to  her  own,  not  Alice's  ideas?  It  is  much  better  to 
have  a  jolly,  successful,  though  imperfect,  party  conducted  by  com- 
mittees of  inexperienced  girls  and  boys  than  a  perfect,  beautiful  but 
maybe  dull  affair,  engineered  by  a  capable  adult. 

d.  Da7ices. — If  Alice  wants  to  dance,  try  the  folk  dances  she  has 
learned  in  school  or  club.  They  are  really  splendid  social  recreation 
activities.  But  unfortunately,  because  they  have  been  taught  and 
practiced  for  demonstration  under  compulsion,  Alice  often  thinks 
they  are  stupid,  slow,  uninteresting.  If  she  could  experience  them  as 
dances  for  joy — not  for  physical  education  grades — she  might  realize 
their  values.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  transport  to  this  country  the 
backgrounds,  histories,  settings  and  native  costumes  as  well  as  the 
psychology  of  European  dances  so  they  can  seldom  be  as  recreational 
here  as  in  their  original  setting. 

For  our  purposes,  the  dances  of  our  own  country,  square  dances 
we  usually  call  them,  are  much  better.  If  a  leader  can  secure  a  real 
old-time  musician  and  square  dance  caller  and  especially  if  she  can 
give  the  party  in  a  bam  or  out-of-doors  and  persuade  the  young 
people  to  come  in  costume  (overalls  and  gingham  dresses)  they  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  this  new-old  activity.  These  old-time  dances  form 
the  ideal  transition  activities  from  childhood  parties  to  formal  social 
dances.  Helpful  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  standard  books 
or  from  (G.M.,  O.S.D.,  F.D.,  H2  and  K). 

The  social  type  of  Alice  will  very  probably  demand  modern  danc- 
ing and  consider  old-time  dances  or  social  games  *'too  slow."  How- 
ever, the  wise  parent  or  leader  will  see  that  frequent  mixers  are 
introduced  into  all  of  Alice's  dances  so  that  the  shy  boys  and  girls 
are  drawn  into  the  activities  periodically.  If  the  affair  is  left  to  run 
itself  a  few  more  aggressive  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  themselves 
thoroughly  but  many,  who  think  they  do  not  dance  so  well,  who  are 
ill  at  ease  and  shy,  will  be  very  unhappy.  Moreover,  a  large  formal 
social  dance  is  really  not  very  social,  for  the  young  people  tend  to 
form  cliques  and  dance  with  one  person  or  only  a  few  others.  All 
dances  for  Alice  should  have  mixers  under  good  adult  leadership. 
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The  finest  mixer  is  the  Grand  March  (R.G.,  55  and  other  standard 
books). 

SOCIAL  DANCE  MIXERS 


Name 
Choosing  Part 
ners      in 
Circle 


Arrangement 
Paul  Jones 
a  One    large    circle, 

all  facing  in,  girls 
and  boys  alternat- 
ing. All  hands 
joined.  Leader  has 
whistle. 


Method 

All  move  to  left  around  circle. 
When  whistle  blows  all  move 
right.  On  second  whistle,  all  drop 
hands,  girls  face  left,  boys  right 
— girls  moving  clockwise,  boys 
counter-clockwise,  giving  right 
hand  to  first  person,  left  to  sec- 
ond and  so  on.  When  whistle 
blows  dance  with  person  whose 
hand  you  are  holding.  When 
whistle  blows  again,  all  join 
hands  in  circle  and  repeat  all. 


Girls   in   the   Center 
as  above. 


All  move  left.  Whistle — all  move 
right.  Whistle — girls  in  center 
facing  in,  hands  joined  making  a 
circle  and  moving  left,  boys  out- 
side joining  hands  and  moving 
right.  On  whistle,  girls  face  about 
and  grab  a  boy.  All  dance. 


Face     about     and 
March  with  boy. 


Girls  in  center,  boys  outside,  circles 
moving  in  opposite  directions.  On 
whistle,  all  drop  hands ;  girls  face 
about. marching  in  same  direction 
as  boys  (counter-clockwise)  link- 
ing arms  with  nearest  boy.  On 
whistle  all  dance  with  partners. 


•Basket. 


(See  Figure  46.) 


As  above,  girls  inside,  facing  in, 
moving  clockwise — boys  outside, 
facing  in,  moving  counter-clock- 
wise. On  signal  girls  move  back- 
wards keeping  hands  joined  and 
stoop  under  up-raised  arms  of 
boys,  so  a  single  circle  is  formed 
alternating  girls  and  boys — girls 
stUl  holding  girls'  hands,  boys  still 
holding  boys'  hands  to  form  the 
basket.  All  move  left.  Whistle — 
all  move  right.  Whistle — dance 
with  girl  on  your  right  (or  on 
your  left,  as  directed). 
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Fig.  46. 


Name 


Arrangement 
Huddle. 


Choosing  Part- 
ner in  Line 


Balloon  Grab 
and  Balloon 
Dance 


Girls  on  one  side  of 
hall,  boys  on  other. 
The  two  lines  face 
each  other.  Boys 
dash. 

Girls  Dash. 


Two  lines  facing 
away  from  each 
other. 

Broom  Dance. 

Every  girl  is  given  a 
balloon,  card,  pen- 
cil and  rubber 
band.  Every  boy  is 
given  a  piece  of 
string. 


Method 

Men  form  huddle  in  center.  Girls 
form  circle  around  them.  March, 
skip  or  dance  until  signal  is 
given,  when  they  dash  for  a  boy. 

Boys  dash  for  a  partner  and  dance 
with  her. 


Girls  run  to  choose  a  partner  for 
dance. 

Both  boys  and  girls  move  backward 
slowly  until  two  lines  collide. 
Dance  with  the  one  directly  be- 
hind you. 

(55). 

Girl  writes  her  name  on  the  card, 
blows  up  the  balloon,  fastens  it 
and  attaches  card  and  on  signal 
gives  it  an  easy  tap  into  the  air. 
Boys  grab  for  balloons  and  find 
girl  whose  name  is  attached. 
First  he  must  fasten  balloon  to 
girl's  ankle  with  string.  During 
the  ensuing  dance  boys  try  to 
break  other  girls'  balloons  but  to 
protect  partner's.  When  balloon 
is  broken,  couple  must  retire  from 
floor.  Last  couple  on  floor  re- 
ceives some  simple  or  funny 
prize. 
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Name 
Number 
Dances 


Robber  Dances 


Picking 
Dances 


Arrangement 

Give  each  girl  a 
number  on  white 
card.  Give  each 
boy  a  number  on  a 
colored  card. 


Some  article  is  given 
to  an  extra  man. 
When  he  robs 
some  dancer  of  his 
partner  he  gives 
the  object  to  the 
banished  man  who 
must  give  it  to  an- 
other man  on  tak- 
ing his  partner. 


Cinderella. 


Fingers,    Hands, 
Feet,  or  Eyes. 


Wrap. 


Fish  Pond. 


Method 

Variations : 

Boy  finds  girl  who  has  same  num- 
ber and  dances  with  her. 

Odd  numbered  boys  find  odd 
numbered  girls. 

Even  numbered  boys  find  even 
numbered  girls. 

Odd  numbered  boys  find  even 
numbered  girls. 

Even  numbered  boys  find  odd 
numbered  girls. 

Girls  find  partners  as  above. 

Groups  of  numbers,  say  1  to  6, 
dance  together.  Boys  seek  part- 
ners; girls  seek  partners. 

Articles : 
lemon 

dumbbell   (gymnasium) 
scarecrow 

skeleton    (cardboard) 
broom 

stick  dressed  as  lady 
baby  carriage 
kiddie  car 
scooter 
mannequin 
tailor's  dummy 

One  slipper  is  collected  from  each 
girl  and  all  placed  in  a  pile  in 
the  center  of  the  floor.  On  signal 
all  the  boys  go  to  the  pile,  select 
a  slipper  and  then  find  the  owner 
who  becomes  his  partner  for  next 
dance. 

Girls  behind  curtains  or  paper 
screens  show  a  finger,  hand,  foot; 
or  curtains  are  arranged  so  only 
eyes  can  be  seen.  Boys  select  next 
partner  in  this  way. 

Boys  get  and  wear  girls'  wraps. 
Girls  must  claim  wrap  and  part- 
ner. 

Girls  throw  ribbon  over  a  screen. 
Boys  select  partner  by  pulling  on 
ribbon. 
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Name 


Arrangement 

Method 

mes. 

Girls'  names  are  put  in  hat.  Each 

boy  pulls  out  a  name  and  finds 

partner. 

Professions. 


Men  write  their  profession  on  a 
card,  as  cleverly  or  humorously 
as  they  wish.  Girls  draw  cards 
from  hat  and  find  man  so  de- 
scribed. 


Descriptions. 


As  above,  girls  write  description  of 
self.  Boys  draw  cards  and  find 
partner. 


Needle  Threading. 


Each  boy  is  given  a  needle  and 
thread.  At  a  signal  each  tries  to 
thread  his  needle.  When  finished, 
he  may  choose  a  partner. 


Matching 


Boys  are  given  one 
of  an  article ;  girls 
are  given  another. 
Or  boys  are  given 
a  part  of  one  ar- 
ticle and  girls  the 
other  part.  Boys 
must  find  partners 
by  matching  ar- 
ticles. 


Articles  used: 

pictures,  advertisements — cut  in 
half 

playing  cards — cut  in  half 

favors,  duplicates 

programs — cut  in  half 

cards,  pumpkins,  valentine  hearts, 
etc. — cut  in  half 

Mother  Gooses  rhymes — one  line 
to  boy,  other  to  girl 

names  of  plays  or  songs,  movies, 
books — half  of  title  to  boy, 
other  half  to  girl 

states  and  capitols 

addition  problems  and  answers 

conundrums  and  answers 

jokes,  questions  and  answers 

stunts — each  one  must  do  what 
his  stunt  slip  says.  Partners 
identify  each  other  by  the  ac- 
tions. 


Tag 


Extra  boys. 


Extra  boy  taps  another  boy  on 
shoulder  and  takes  girl.  Boy  so 
tapped  should  be  required  to  in- 
troduce the  two  if  they  are  stran- 
gers. 


For  additional  party  games  see  Chapters  IV  and  V,  section  C. 
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D.  Mental  Activities 

Because  of  her  heavier  school  program,  rehearsals,  studies,  home 
duties  and  sometimes  work  outside  the  home,  Alice  often  has  too 
little  time  to  play.  Since  her  major  occupation — attending  school — 
is  almost  entirely  mental  work  she  does  not  want  or  need,  as  a  rule, 
very  much  mental  recreation.  Her  health  and  normal  interests  demand 
much  physical  activity,  some  creative  recreation  and  many  social 
events.  This  is  a  restless  age  for  most  girls  when  they  constantly 
demand  new  activities  and  acquaintances. 

Occasionally  an  ambitious  girl  of  this  age  joins  a  study  club,  such 
as  literature,  German,  French  or  Spanish,  astronomy,  nature,  chem- 
istry, book,  first  aid  or  child  or  home  nursing  clubs.  To  be  really 
recreational,  these  must  offer  girls  satisfactions  in  their  particular 
hobbies,  greater  variety  of  interests  than  are  included  in  the  daily 
class  work,  opportunities  for  growth,  self-expression,  thrills  of  success 
and  social  contacts — especially  in  a  normal  way  with  boys.  These 
study  clubs  can  be  really  recreational  under  good  leadership;  but 
if  included  in  the  school  program,  under  a  teacher  who  is  tired, 
indifferent  and  not  recreationally  minded,  they  often  become  just 
another  school  subject.  In  most  general  club  programs  of  a  recrea- 
tional-educational nature,  study  is  included  in  the  varied  programs 
but  not  assigned  as  a  definite  club  or  class  period. 

Suggestions  for  books,  poems  and  stories  should  be  obtained  from 
your  local  or  state  librarian  or  from  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

For  nature  study  see  Chapter  II,  section  D. 

The  religious  impulses  of  girls  of  this  age  find  outlets  in  service 
to  others  and  in  church  organizations.  Here  again,  in  some  cases 
these  are  definitely  study  clubs,  missionary  study  circles,  young 
people's  leagues,  Bible  study  groups,  religious  instruction  classes.  As 
such,  these  do  not  interest  large  numbers  of  girls;  but  if  this  study 
is  included  in  a  general  young  people's  club  program  with  various 
other  forms  of  recreation — such  as  games,  outings,  music,  dramatics, 
social  affairs  and  welfare  work — it  will  attract  many  more  of  the 
restless  girls  of  today.  Many  earnest  church  workers  fail  in  leading 
adolescent  girls  in  religious  studies  because  they  do  not  realize  these 
girls  have  had  enough  study  in  school  and  when  free  from  its  walls 
and  from  home  duties,  they  want  to  play  vigorously,  not  study  some 
more. 

1.  Quiet  Games. — Practically  all  of  the  quiet  games  described 
in  Chapter  II  are  interesting  to  Alice  for  a  few  years  at  least,  if  not 
for  all  ages. 

a.  Guessing. — Described  in  Chapter  II — ^Mental  Recreation. 

Two  Part  City  This  and  That 

Singing  Proverbs  Magic  Writing 
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Others  found  in  (F.W.)  include: 

Sacked 
Mjystie  Wishes 

In  (R.G.)  are  the  following: 

Magazine  Contest 

Motor  Romance 

Famous  People 

Where  Letters  Are  Equal  to  Words 

A  Penny  for  Your  Thoughts 

b.  Observation   Games. — Those   described   in   Chapter   I,   Mental 
Recreation,  which  are  still  interesting  to  Alice  and  all  ages,  are : 

Tommy  Tom 

The  Moon  Is  Round 

Malaga  Grapes 

He  Can  Do  Little  Who  Cannot  Do  This 

Cross  Sticks 

Cross  Scissors 

Colonel  Pop 

Keen  Eyes  (Chapter  II) 

c.  Dramatic  Guessing  Games. — The  two  described  in  Chapter  II 
are  still  usable  for  Alice. 

Dumb  Crambo 
Charades 

d.  Alertness  Word  Games. — Those  described  in  Chapter  II  which 
can  be  used  by  Alice  are: 

Guggenheim 
Ghosts 

Animated  Alphabet 
Word  Making 

Others  found  in  (F.W.)   are  most  interesting  and  humorous  for 
Alice  and  her  friends. 

Cross  Questions  and  Silly  Answers 

Whom  You're  with,  Where  You  Are,  and  What  You're  Doing 

A  Musical  Story 

Telegrams 

My  Diary 

Newspaper 

e.  Table  Games. — Some  of  those  mentioned  for  Betty  in  Chapter 
I  are  still  interesting  for  Alice  in  her  younger  years  at  least.  Cootie 
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was  described  and  the  following  mentioned,  most  of  which  can  be 
found  in  toy  stores. 

Dominoes 

Lotto 

Parchesi 

Checkers 

Pegity 

Hearts  (played  with  dice  or  cubes)    (R.G.) 

Mille  and  Anagrams  were  described  in  Chapter  II,  Mental  Games. 

Girls  of  this  age  enjoy  card  games  which  may  be  secured  at  Toy 
Departments  of  Five  and  Ten  Cent  and  other  stores. 


Casino 

Spook 

Hearts 

Pitt 

Rummy 

Authors 

Russian  Bank 

Bunco 

Five  Hundred 

Pinochle 

Slap  Jack 

Rook 

Flinch 

Carroms 

Chess  is  another  game  occasionally  played  by  Alice,  and  Camelot, 
which  is  somewhat  of  a  cross  between  checkers  and  chess,  is  popular. 

May  we  urge  parents  and  leaders  not  to  force  Alice  into  prema- 
ture adulthood  by  teaching  her  to  play  bridge  or  similar  card  games. 
There  are  so  many  interesting,  exciting,  little-girl  games  which  she 
and  her  friends  can  enjoy  at  this  age;  but  once  they  start  going  to 
tiocial  dances  and  playing  bridge  they  will  never  participate  whole- 
heartedly in  the  games  we  have  mentioned  above.  Let  us  save  bridge 
lor  Beatrice  and  Martha. 

f.  Puzzles  and  Tricks. — These  (described  in  Chapter  II)  still  have 
an  appeal. 

g.  Accuracy  Games. — These  are  especially  good  for  progressive 
game  parties. 

Nut  Target  Practice  (F.W.) 

Peanut  Jab  (F.W.) 

Marble  Board  (R.G.) 

Dart  Baseball  (R.G.) 

Darts  (any  game  store) 

Muffin  Pan  Game  (R.G.) 

Megaphone  and  Marble  Toss  (R.G.) 

Indoor  Quoits  (R.G.) 

Shuffle  Board,  Chapter  VIII,  A 

Pin  Bowl  (R.G.) 

h.  Humorous  Games. — (Requiring  little  activity — but  not  at  all 
quiet!)— aU  found  in  (F.W.). 

Uncle  Joshua  Community  Sneezes 

Laughing  Game  Candle  Blow  Out 
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E.  Service 

The  spiritual  and  benevolent  impulses  of  Alice  can  be  educated, 
trained  and  guided  through  sympathetic  but  not  sentimental  welfare 
work.  Alice  is  much  better  equipped  than  Peggy  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  welfare  and  service  projects  of  her  church,  school,  club, 
playground  or  community  center  and  should  be  asked  to  help  in  every 
worthy  cause.  However,  one  conscientious  girl  should  not  be  over- 
worked in  these  projects,  while  many  restless,  carefree  girls,  who 
need  just  such  training,  are  not  included. 

In  addition  to   doing  the  same  things  as  Peggy    (see   Service, 
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ACTIVITY  GROUPS 


Physical 

Junior  Teacher 

Junior  Leader 

Referee 

Scorer 

Timer 

Reporter 

Caretaker  of 

Supplies 

Equipment 

Play  Areas 

Dressing  Rooms 
Announcer 
Junior  Nurse 
Usher 

Ticket  Taker 
Ticket  Seller 
Captain 
Manager 
President 

Athletic  Club 
Treasurer 

Athletic  Club 
Secretary 

Athletic  Club 
Committee  Worker 

Program 

Advertising 

Refreshment 

Publicity 

Transportation 

Decoration 
Monitor 
Marshal 
Firemaker 
Junior  Life  Guard 
Poster  Maker 
Entertainer  on 

benefit 

programs 


Ckbativb 


Junior  Teacher 
Junior  Leader 
Caretaker 

Supplies 

Equipment 

Properties 
Accompanist 
Prompter 
Stage  Manager 
Electrician 
Scene  Painter 
Costume  Mistress 
Ticket  Seller 
Ticket  Taker 
Usher 
Club  President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 
Committee  Worker 

Advertising 

Publicity 

Refreshment 

Program 

Transportation 

Decoration 
Craftsman 

Reconditioning 
toys 

Dressing  dolls 

Sewing  layettes 

Arranging  dis- 
plays 

Making  posters 

Preparing 

games,  tricks, 
and  puzzles 
for  shut-ina 

Making  scrap- 
books  for 
orphanages 

Redecorating 
club  rooms 

Repairing  books 
Actress 
Dancer 
Musician 
Puppeteer 
Story  Teller 
Singer 


Social 
Play  Leader 
Committee  Worker 

Dance 

Program 

Decoration 

Invitation 

PubUcity 

Advertising 

Transportation 

Ticket 

Refreshment 
Usher 

Ticket  Seller 
Ticket  Taker 
Hostess 
Caretaker 

Social  games 

and  equipment 
Craftsman 

Decorations 

Invitations 

Posters 

Favors 

Menu  cards 

Prizes 

Name  cards 

Score  cards 

Programs 
Entertainer 
Dancer 
Musician 
Toastmis  tress 


Mental 


Librarian 
Caretaker 

Library 

Quiet  Games 
Junior  Teacher 
Junior  Leader 
Story-Teller 
Creator  of 

Puzzles,  tricks, 

games,  riddles 

for  shut-ins 
Letter  Writer 

to  shut-ins 
Reader  to  Blind 
Song  Writer 
Play  Writer 
Story  Writer 
Group  Leader 

in  Study  Clubs, 

religious 

services 


Clubs  Special 

Junior  Club  Leader 
Club 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Marshal 

Chaphn 
Committee  Worker 

Program 
Music 
Welfare 
Membership 
Doorkeeper 
Errand  Girl 
Aide  to  Shut-ins 
Child  Nurses 
First  Aid  Nurse 
Home  Nurse 
Collector  of 
Costumes  for 

Plays 
Books  for 
Library 
Furniture  for 
Club  Room 
Flowers  for  Deco- 
ration and 
Gifts 
Clothes,  food, 
books,  maga- 
zines for  the 
needy 
Usher  at 

Conventions 
Meetings 
Services 

Worker  in  Money 
Raising  Cam- 
paigns 
Routine  Office 
Work  for  Wel- 
fare Agency 
Waitress 
Sales  Girl 
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Chapter  II)  and  doing  them  better  because  of  her  increased  skill  and 
dependability,  Alice  is  now  old  enough  to  take  junior  leadership  train- 
ing courses  and  thus  really  prepare  herself  for  volunteer  work.  She 
often  serves  as  an  assistant  to  the  recreation  directors,  play  leaders, 
or  teachers ;  as  an  official  in  games  and  sports ;  or  as  an  instructor  of 
younger  groups  in  games,  handcraft,  music  and  dramatics;  she  also 
helps  in  planning  and  conducting  social  recreation  parties.  As  a  club 
officer  or  committee  member  she  serves  in  many  ways  in  promoting 
the  program.  Since  we  learn  by  doing,  a  wise  recreation  executive  will 
train  and  use  Alice  as  a  volunteer,  thus  developing  her  character 
through  activity  and  benefiting  others,  while  also  increasing  the  scope 
of  the  organized  recreation  program.  The  chart  shown  on  page  152 
lists  the  services  Alice  is  giving  in  many  organizations. 
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Chapter  IV 

.    ACTIVITIES  OF  BEATRICE  THE  BUSINESS  GIRL  AND 
IDA  THE  INDUSTRIAL  GIRL 

In  considering  this  age  group  as  represented  by  two  distinct  girls 
we  must  impress  upon  the  reader  that  we  are  discussing,  for  conve- 
nience, typical  girls;  Beatrice,  older,  wiser,  better  educated,  more 
cultured;  and  Ida,  handicapped  in  many  ways.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  girl  works  in  a  factory  or  as  a  waitress  does  not  mean  that  she  is  a 
typical  industrial  girl. 

In  planning  a  program  for  this  age  group,  we  should  realize  in  the 
beginning  that,  although  we  think  of  these  as  two  types  of  girls  and 
in  many  cases  must  conduct  different  programs  for  them,  it  is  never 
advisable  to  inform  the  girls  themselves  or  even  to  let  them  suspect 
the  distinction  we  are  making.  Under  some  conditions  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  the  two  girls  in  the  same  classes  or  clubs  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  one  group  does  not  drive  out  the  other. 

Even  when  the  two  types  (Ida  and  Beatrice)  may  play  together 
in  recreation  classes  or  clubs,  it  often  happens  that  they  will  not  enjoy 
the  same  activity  when  men  are  invited.  While  the  girls  themselves 
may  be  good  sports  enough  to  cooperate  in  class  or  on  the  gym  floor, 
they  cannot  overlook  differences  in  each  others'  "boy  friends"  at  a 
party.  A  wise  woman  leader  will  sense  these  subtle  distinctions  and 
avoid  them ;  while  a  man  or  inexperienced  woman  will  wonder  why 
all  the  business  girls  have  suddenly  dropped  out  of  the  group,  or 
why  certain  industrial  girls  no  longer  attend.  In  some  cases  another 
basis  of  disagreement  between  the  two  groups  has  been  due  to  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  dressing-rooms.  Beatrice  and  Ida  will  play  together 
or  against  each  other  on  the  gym  floor  but  in  the  dressing-rooms  the 
sensibilities  of  one  group  may  be  offended  by  the  other. 

Another  reason  why  these  two  groups  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately is  the  difference  in  their  ages  and  consequent  recreational  back- 
grounds. Usually  Beatrice  is  fully  matured  and  trained  in  some  fun- 
damental recreation  skills.  Ida,  although  considered  a  woman  in  an 
adult  working  world,  is  often  actually  only  fourteen,  "fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  sometimes  her  mental  age  is  much  less.  There- 
fore she  should  not  attempt  the  more  complex  recreation  of  Beatrice 
because  of  her  immaturity  as  well  as  her  inexperience  in  recreation 
skills. 
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All  of  these  factors — home  life,  education,  culture,  working  con- 
ditions, habits,  manners,  ideals,  age,  physical  condition  and  recrea- 
tional background — must  be  considered  in  planning  and  conducting 
activities  for  Beatrice  and  Ida.  We  must  catch  up  loose  ends.  We  have 
to  find  out  where  their  recreation  background  is  weak  in  relation  to 
present  and  future  needs  and  give  them  fundamental  training  in  these 
elements — even  teaching  them,  it  may  be,  the  same  things  that  we 
taught  Peggy  and  Alice.  We  must  ascertain  their  present  interests 
and  meet  those  needs,  providing  advanced  skill  activities  for  those 
girls  who  demand  and  are  ready  for  them.  We  must  anticipate  the 
future,  preparing  them  for  many  long  adult  leisure  time  hours.  And 
all  this  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  fierce  competition  from  commercial 
recreation  interests  and  the  incessant  attraction  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  individual  interests  of  Beatrice  differ  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  must  consider  her  according  to  her  type, — athletic,  creative,  or 
social.  These  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  Alice  (see  Chapter 
III),  except  perhaps  Beatrice  has  a  greater  interest  in  men  and  wants 
more  mixed  group  activities  (see  Figure  47). 

Ida's  interests,  as  those  of  Alice  and  Beatrice,  are  so  dominating 
that  we  must  consider  her  according  to  two  types — athletic  or  social. 
A  creative  Ida  practically  doesn't  exist  among  typical  industrial 
girls.  In  the  first  place,  much  of  an  industrial  girl 's  work  is  routinized 
hand  labor  requiring  close  attention  but  not  much  brain  work,  never 
creative.  When  she  has  time  to  play  her  leisure  time  activities  must 
make  up  for  the  monotony  of  her  work.  Creative  activities  do  not  offer 
the  immediate  results  she  needs, — thrills,  excitement,  admiration,  pop- 
ularity, men  friends.  The  results  in  creative  activities  are  too  intan- 
gible, too  remote  to  interest  the  usual  industrial  girl.  Therefore  a 
creative  recreation  program  for  the  mass  of  industrial  girls  can  seldom 
be  successful. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  truly  creative  type  of  girl  is  forced  by 
circumstances  into  the  routine,  unskilled  work  of  industrial  fields,  she 
will  not  enjoy  playing  with  the  girls  with  whom  she  works  and  as 
soon  as  possible,  through  ambition  and  hard  work,  she  will  lift  herself 
to  her  rightful  place  among  business  girls. 

Let  us  consider  then  the  two  types,  athletic  and  social,  which  do 
exist.  If  Ida  is  interested  in  strenuous  physical  activities  where  speed 
and  strength  rather  than  controlled  skill  predominate  she  usually 
specializes  in  sports  and  games,  desiring  above  all  things  intense  com- 
petition, publicity,  honors,  awards  and  public  adulation.  To  win 
athletic  championships  involves  travel  and  makes  for  a  "hail-fellow- 
well-met"  manner  with  the  opposite  sex.  Very  independent  mixed 
group  activities,  mostly  trips  and  ''jazz  parties,"  are  the  natural  out- 
come of  poorly  guided  recreation. 

A  social  Ida  is  very  aggressively  interested  in  men  friends  and  in 
self-adornment  to  attract  them.  Participation  in  sports  and  games  has 
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little  lure.  She  prefers  to  be  a  spectator  with  men  companions,  or  act 
as  a  "dub"  wanting  to  learn  if  a  male  teacher  is  present.  If  Ida  is 
very  skillful  in  activities  generally  witnessed  by  many  men,  she  most 


certainly  becomes  a  performer.  Ida  must  have  mixed  group  social 
activities,  so  she  can  gain  social  success  and  popularity  with  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Many  of  her  ideas  and  ideals  come  from  the  sensational 
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movies,  magazines,  and  lightest  of  modern  novels.  Travel  is  enjoyed 
only  when  it  leads  to  social  places  which  have  a  hectic  program.  Tap . 
and  the  latest  social  dances  and  the  lightest  of  music  and  dramatics 
are  of  value  only  to  attract  admirers  while  independence  is  demanded 
in  all  things. 

As  before,  we  will  discuss  recreation  for  Beatrice  and  Ida  from  the 
standpoint  oi :  A — Physical,  B — Creative,  C — Social,  D — Mental,  E — 
Service,  leaving  details  of  Special  Activities  and  Clubs  to  Chapter 
VI.  Since  many  of  the  activities  for  these  girls  differ  little  from  those 
for  Alice,  we  mention  them  briefly  here,  referring  to  the  descriptions 
of  activities  in  Chapter  III. 

A.  Physical  Activities 

By  this  time  (seventeen  years  and  over),  Beatrice's  desire  for 
intense  physical  activity  has  waned  somewhat  unless  she  is  an  ex- 
tremely athletic  type,  in  which  case  she  finds  the  satisfactions  in 
games  and  sports  which  she  so  often  misses  in  social  life,  especially 
with  the  opposite  sex. 

Ida,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  is  the  athletic  type — often  younger, 
stronger  and  more  energetic  than  Beatrice — demands  a  great  amount 
of  physical  activity,  especially  in  the  form  of  intense  competition 
where  speed,  strength  and  endurance  rather  than  skill  alone  are  the 
prime  requisites. 

Non-athletic  types  of  employed  girls  enjoy  some  forms  of  physical 
activity  but  not  too  much.  Beatrice  is  interested  in  keeping  fit  and 
enjoys  skill  events  with  or  without  informal  competition,  but  not  with 
intense  competition.  Both  Beatrice  and  Ida  of  all  t5T)es  enjoy  mixed 
group  physical  activities  and  these  should  be  included  in  every  pro- 
gram for  this  age. 

As  before,  it  is  assumed  that  the  reader  knows  the  general  rules 
of  games  such  as  soccer,  hockey,  basketball,  playground  baseball, 
volley  ball,  tennis  and  golf.  No  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  detailed 
game  rules  and  as  in  other  chapters,  we  will  discuss  physical  activi- 
ties in  three  groups :  1 — Individual  or  Dual ;  2 — Group  Activities  j 
3 — Team  Activities. 

1.  Individual  or  Dual  Activities. — During  adolescence  team  games 
demanded  most  of  Alice 's  attention  but  with  maturity,  and  especially 
with  the  demands  of  a  working  world,  Beatrice  and  Ida  find  the 
more  easily  organized  individual  and  dual  activities  assuming  a 
greater  place  while  team  games  are  more  and  more  neglected. 

a.  Self-Testing  Activities. — On  the  whole,  employed  girls  are  not 
very  interested  in  formal  self-testing  activities  such  as  badge  tests, 
efficiency  tests  or  standards,  preferring  to  enjoy  the  activity  as  a 
whole,  no  matter  how  poor  is  their  technique,  rather  than  split  it  up 
into  lifeless  units  to  be  tested.  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  are 
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found  in  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  Department  of  Recreation  and  in  the 
Playground  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore,  both  having  many  em- 
ployed girls'  groups  enjoying  a  highly  organized  program  including 
skill  tests.  Perhaps  other  departments  could  interest  girls,  especially 
Ida,  in  these  self -testing  activities.  Some  departments  have  done  so 
through  Athletic  Club  point  systems.  More  experimentation  is  needed 
along  these  lines.  Young  employed  girls  still  attending  continuation 
school  are  hungry  for  recognition,  the  thrill  of  success  and  the  tan- 
gible awards  of  winning  felt  emblems,  medals,  certificates  or  other 
badges  of  recognition.  These  girls  have  missed  those  things  in  high 
school  and  envy  the  girls  who  have  won  recognition.  Therefore  badge 
tests  should  have  a  place  in  the  program  for  Ida  at  least,  if  not  for 
Beatrice. 

For  details  of  self-testing  activities  see  Chapter  III,  section  A, 
1,  a  and  b. 

b.  Contests. — For  teaching  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  recreation 
departments  or  athletic  clubs  the  elements  of  the  more  highly  organ- 
ized games;  for  practice  in  the  same  and  motivating  the  practice 
periods;  for  self-testing  activities;  and  for  events  for  meets,  special 
days,  group  contests,  picnics,  carnivals  and  rallies  of  all  kinds,  the 
isolated  game  or  sport  skill  used  as  a  contest  is  excellent. 

All  the  contests  mentioned  in  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1,  b,  may 
be  used  for  Beatrice  and  Ida. 

If  these  girls  are  in  good  physical  condition  and  participate  regu- 
larly the  distances  in  races  may  be  increased  to  75  or  100  yards,  but 
only  under  expert  and  rigid  control.  The  importance  of  women 
coaches,  physical  examinations,  control  of  gate  receipts,  travel,  spec- 
tators, costumes  and  publicity  are  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

If  Beatrice  and  Ida  compete  irregularly  and  lead  sedentary  lives 
it  is  advisable  to  limit  the  distances  to  those  mentioned  for  Alice  or 
even  less,  depending  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  participants. 
In  every  case,  contests  for  Beatrice  and  Ida  should  bring  joy,  not 
increasing  worry  and  strain ;  they  should  be  play,  not  hard  work. 

c.  Individual  or  Dual  Games. — These  increase  in  importance  for 
Beatrice  as  she  grows  older  and  are  becoming  available  for  Ida  with 
improved  and  additional  public  facilities  and  leaders.  In  some  cities 
now,  and  shortly,  we  hope,  in  every  city,  with  an  organized  Recrea- 
tion Department  and  in  every  wide-awake  community,  Ida  will  have 
opportunities  to  learn  and  freely  enjoy  games  which  heretofore  have 
been  considered  available  only  for  professional  women  and  business 
girls  with  large  salaries,  or  for  those  who  have  an  abundance  of  leisure 
time  and  money. 

As  for  Alice,  so  for  Beatrice  and  Ida,  it  is  not  enough  to  provide 
facilities ;  we  must  supply  expert  instructors  to  teach  the  fundamental 
skills.  In  many  cases  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  have  available  prac- 
tice balls  and  other  equipment.  Many  times  Ida  or  Beatrice  will  hesi- 
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tate  to  invest  in  sporting  goods  because  she  does  not  know  if  she 
will  enjoy  the  activity;  but  once  she  has  had  the  thrill  of  success, 
while  using  borrowed  equipment,  she  will  want  to  buy  her  own  and 
will  save  toward  that  end  or  arrange  to  have  some  one  give  her  the 
necessary  equipment  on  the  next  holiday  or  anniversary. 

For  Beatrice  and  for  Ida  if  facilities,  leadership  and  interest  are 
present,  the  following  individual  and  dual  games  meet  a  great  need. 

Tennis  Variations  (see  Chapter  II,  Section  A,  1,  c) 

Tether  Ball  (Sp.  1,  R.R.) 

Table  Tennis   (N.R.A.) 

Paddle  Tennis  (Sp.  2) 

Hand  Tennis  (N.R.A.  No.  1752) 

Ring  Tennis  (N.R.A.) 

Ring  Tennis  Variation 

Volley  Tennis 

Bounce  Ball 

Badminton  (Sp.  2,  Sp.  5) 

Tennis  (Sp.  4) 

Golf  Variations  (see  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1,  c) 

Basketball  Golf  (88,  R.A.) 

Croquet  Golf 

Hockey  Golf 

Tennis  Golf 

Tin  Can  Golf 

Miniature  Golf 

Mashie  Golf 

Clock  Golf 

Archery  Golf  (Sp.  2) 

Golf  (Sp.  11) 

Archery  (Sp.  2)   (see  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1,  c) 

Bowling  Variations  (see  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1,  c) 

Floor  Bowling  (Sp.  2) 
Mass  Bowling  (Sp.  2) 
Board  Bowling 
Tin  Can  Bowling 
Spot  Bowling 
Box  Bowling 

Bowling  (see  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1,  e,  or  Sp.  2) 

Croquet  (Sp.  1) 

Horseshoes  (Sp.  2) 

Hand  Ball  (Sp.  2) 

Ice  Shuffle  Board — same  as  shuffle  board  (see  this  section) 

Ice  Horseshoes — same  as  horseshoes 

Curling  (R.A.) 

Ice  Paddle  Tennis — same  as  paddle  tennis,  played  on  skates 

Snow  Archery  Golf  (Sp.  2) 

Shuffle  Board — as  explained  below. 
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Shuffle  Board 

Shuffle  Board  is  one  of  the  finest  individual  or  dual  games  and 
can  be  played  on  any  smooth  board  or  cement  surface,  in  hallways, 
balconies,  basements,  gymnasia,  porches,  cement  walks,  edges  of  hard 
surface  tennis  courts,  or  on  specially  prepared  cement  courts.  It  is 
used  by  schools,  clubs,  churches,  organizations  of  all  kinds,  commercial 
houses  and  industries  and  in  parks,  summer  resorts,  fire  and  police 
stations  and  gymnasia. 

Shuffle  Board  Layout 

The  diagram  here  shown  is  that  used  on  most  Shuffle  Board  courts,  the 
length  being  45  feet  and  the  width  6  feet.  For  gymnasiums  and  other  indoor 
courts  where  space  is  limited  it  is  possible  to  shorten  the  court  by  shorten- 
ing the  distance  between  the  dead  lines  or  shortening  the  playing  area  where 
players  stand  when  playing  the  game.  If  court  is  lengthened  or  shortened  the 
scoring  diagram  should  remain  as  shown  herein. 

In  laying  out  the  scoring  diagram  all  lines  should  be  %  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  court  may  be  any  smooth  surface  such  as  concrete,  wood,  linoleum 
or  composition  material. 

For  outdoor  courts  a  concrete  slab  without  expansion  joints  makes  the 
best  court.  The  court  should  be  constructed  by  skilled  workmen  to  insure  a 
smooth  and  level  surface,  proper  drainage  and  the  correct  construction  to 
withstand  weather.  Full  information  on  the  construction  of  concrete  courts 
may  be  had  from  cement  companies  or  sporting  goods  manufacturers  or 
retailers. 

Playing  Equipment 

Playing  equipment  for  Shuffle  Board  consists  of  four  cues  and  eight  discs. 
The  cues  are  constructed  in  two  types,  one  having  a  wood  shoe,  and  the  other 
a  light  metal  head  which  is  especially  recommended  where  playing  is  on 
concrete  or  composition  floors. 

The  total  length  of  cue  and  shoe  should  not  exceed  six  feet  three  inches 
in  length. 

The  discs  are  one  inch  in  thickness  and  six  inches  in  diameter.  They 
should  weigh  not  less  than  ten  ounces  nor  more  than  twelve  ounces. 

Four  of  these  discs  are  enameled  red  and  four  black.  Extra  cues  and  discs 
should  be  kept  on  hand  in  case  of  breakage. 

Playing  Rules 

The  game  of  Shuffle  Board  is  played  by  either  two  players  (called 
singles)  or  by  four  players  (called  doubles). 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  place  the  discs  by  means  of  the  cue  on  the 
scoring  diagram  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  opponent  from  scoring. 

In  singles  both  players  play  from  the  same  end  of  the  court  and  change 
ends  after  all  discs  are  shot. 

In  doubles  the  partners  play  at  opposite  ends  of  the  court  and  from  the 
same  side  of  the  court.  One  team  uses  the  red  discs  and  the  other  the  black. 

Choice  of  colors  is  determined  by  playing  one  disc  to  the  farthest  dead 
Hne.  The  player  whose  disc  is  nearest  this  line  has  choice  of  colors. 
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Players  place  their  discs  in  their  respective  half  of  the  lO-OFF  space  and 
must  play  their  four  discs  from  this  area.  (Violation  of  this  rvde  5  off.) 
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The  first  play  of  the  game  must  be  started  with  the  red  disc  which  is 
played  from  the  right  side  of  the  court,  followed  by  black  from  the  left 
side  and  continuing  until  all  discs  are  shot.  After  all  discs  are  shot  the  high 
player  or  team  starts  first  from  the  opposite  end. 
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Players  must  ii6t  step  on  or  over  the  first  line  of  the  court.  (Violation  of 
this  rule  5  off.) 

If  a  player  scores  a  disc,  opponent  may  drive  it  off  the  court  or  into  the 
10-OFF  area. 

A  disc  obstructed  by  any  solid  object  except  another  disc  is  DEAD  and 
must  be  removed  from  court  before  another  play  is  made,  and  also  all  discs 
should  be  removed  that  stop  between  the  dead  lines  before  another  play  is 
made.  Note— a  disc  that  touches  the  dead  line  is  not  considered  dead. 

Scoring  is  done  after  all  discs  are  shot.  All  discs  touching  lines  are  not 
counted  (except  dotted  line  in  10-OFF  area).  Only  discs  remaining  on  after 
all  discs  are  shot  are  scored.  All  points  must  be  scored. 

Obstructing  discs  or  removing  before  final  play.  Penalty  5  off. 

Fifty  points  shall  constitute  a  game  except  by  agreement  in  tournaments. 
;  If  both  sides  have  fifty  or  more  points,  the  side  having  the  greatest 
number  wins.  If  tie  eight  discs  shall  be  shot  twice  from  each  end  and  the 
one  having  the  high  score  shall  win. 

Shuffle  Boaed  Variations 

Shuffle  Bank 

Shuffle  Bank  is  a  variation  of  Shuffle  Board  and  is  played  under  the  same 
rules  but  differs  by  having  a  banking  wall  or  rail  along  the  sides  of  the  court 
1^  inches  above  the  level  of  the  court  against  which  the  discs  may  be  car- 
romed  or  banked  onto  the  scoring  area,  making  it  possible  to  shoot  without 
disturbing  discs  already  on  the  scoring  diagram. 

Group  Shuffle  Board 

The  widespread  popularity  of  Shuffle  Board  in  schools  has  brought  about 
a  variation  in  the  game  where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  larger  group  participate. 
This  is  done  by  choosing  sides  and  each  player  shooting  four  discs  and  then 
being  replaced  by  another  player  on  the  same  team.  For  gymnasiums  several 
layouts  may  be  made  to  permit  a  large  number  to  enjoy  the  game. 

In  all  these  individual  and  dual  games  for  Beatrice  and  Ida,  it 
is  usually  advisable  to  teach  girls  alone  so  that  they  may  learn  with- 
out self -consciousness ;  but  as  soon  as  a  little  skill  has  been  acquired 
these  games  should  be  played  in  mixed  groups.  The  great  advantage 
is  that  they  are  suitable  to  all  physical  abilities,  interesting  to  most 
all  people  and  especially  fine  for  young  men  and  women  together. 
Most  of  these  games  do  not  even  require  girls  to  change  their  clothes 
which  is  an  important  factor,  eliminating  many  problems  of  dressing- 
rooms,  storage  and  locker  space,  matrons,  showers  and  bathing  sup- 
plies, time,  transportation  and  the  carrying  of  equipment.  We  must 
provide  more  individual  and  dual  games  for  Beatrice,  Ida  and  their 
men  friends. 

2.  Group  Activities. — As  in  the  case  of  Alice,  the  group  activities 
provide  for  family  fun  and  mixed  group  recreation  for  Beatrice  and 
Ida  at  any  time  and  place  where  one  or  more  people  can  gather.  Team 
games  offer  many  problems  which  are  not  found  in  group  activities. 
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The  latter  provide  an  abundance  of  vigorous  but  not  violent  physical 
activity  if  Beatrice  and  Ida  wish  exercise,  or  sociability  if  that  is 
what  they  desire.  Very  seldom  do  group  activities,  which  are  usually 
non-competitive,  increase  strain  or  worry  but  rather  they  bring  great 
joy  and  relaxation — elements  not  always  found  in  competition. 

Group  activities  for  Beatrice  and  Ida  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  for  Alice,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Wherever  possible,  young  men 
should  be  included.  It  was  the  usual  custom  for  Alice  to  have  activities 
for  girls  alone,  although  it  was  not  necessary  even  then  to  omit  the 
boys.  In  fact,  most  educators  feel  we  should  have  more  boy  and  girl 
activities  for  adolescents.  Another  difference  in  this  program  is  the 
need  to  emphasize  the  social  side  of  group  activities  for  Beatrice  and 
Ida  rather  than  the  athletic,  educational  or  health  phases,  as  stressed 
for  Alice. 

a.  Outings. — These  are  equally  important  for  Beatrice  and  Ida 
as  for  Alice  and  should  include  practically  the  same  things  (see 
Chapter  III,  section  A,  2,  a),  stressing,  in  the  city  trips,  how  people 
live,  play  and  care  for  others  (rather  than  the  working  or  vocational 
aspects)  and  including,  of  course,  as  much  educational  data  as  pos- 
sible such  as  civics,  history,  adult  education,  opportunities,  nature, 
art,  transportation  and  communication.  Everything  mentioned  in 
Chapter  III  on  outings  in  the  country  and  self-reliance  trips, — the 
objectives,  things  to  be  included  and  what  we  can  learn  from  trips — 
all  apply  to  Beatrice  and  Ida  also.  If  anything,  we  should  stress  even 
more  for  these  older  girls  the  purely  recreational  activities  on  trips 
and  camping,  such  as  singing,  low-organized  games,  stunts,  puzzles, 
tricks  and  impromptu  dramatics.  Many  of  these  employed  girls  are 
too  restless  to  attend  lectures,  discussion  groups  or  theory  classes  in 
the  city  but  will  enter  enthusiastically  into  a  discussion  on  a  hike  or 
around  a  camp  fire. 

b.  Aquatics. — One  of  the  most  popular  group  activities  for  Bea- 
trice and  Ida,  and  most  healthful,  is  aquatics.  W^ater  sports  should 
be  made  available  for  employed  girls  and  their  men  friends  not  only 
for  summer  week-ends  and  vacations  but  throughout  the  year.  Too 
often  now  we  find  indoor  pools  open  only  for  girls  and  women,  never 
for  recreational  swimming  in  mixed  groups. 

If  Alice  and  Beatrice  have  never  learned  to  swim  they  should  be 
taught  now.  Learning  is  easier  in  classes  when  men  are  not  present, 
for  women  tend  to  be  self-conscious,  but  after  learning  the  funda- 
mentals they  should  practice  them  during  recreational  swims  for  both 
men  and  women.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  perfect  the  strokes  of 
girls  of  this  age  unless  they  have  a  real  desire  for  proficiency.  It  is 
enough  to  have  them  swim,  not  for  form  or  record  breaking,  but  for 
recreation.  However,  every  girl  who  receives  any  swimming  instruc- 
tion at  all  should  be  taught  the  elements  of  life  saving,  for  one  can 
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never  know  when  this  information  will  be  valuable.  (See  Sp.  3  and 
standard  books.) 

Simple  adaptations  of  little  children 's  games  may  be  played  in  the 
water  by  even  beginners  in  swimming,  not  only  with  results  in  health 
and  recreation  but  in  freeing  the  water-frightened  girl  of  much  of 
her  tenseness.  Some  successful  teachers  of  older  girls  and  women  use 
children's  singing  games  (55),  also  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  Cat  and 
Rat,  and  all  the  good  old  games  for  this  purpose.  (Chapters  I  and  II 
in  this  book.)  If  Ida  and  Beatrice  become  more  proficient  swimmers 
they  may  enjoy  more  difficult  games  leading  up  to  team  games  such 
as  water  polo  (Sp.  3). 

If  Ida  and  Beatrice  are  thoroughly  interested  in  group  form  swim- 
ming, water  pageants,  canoeing  and  rowing  and  want  to  spend  long 
hours  in  practice,  some  very  lovely  productions  can  be  staged.  How- 
ever, usually  these  girls  do  not  care  for  major  projects  requiring  fre- 
quent rehearsals  over  a  long  period,  so  leaders  should  try  to  get 
effective  results  through  simple  efforts  confined  to  a  few  short 
rehearsals. 

For  these  older  girls  and  their  friends  we  need  to  stress  beach  and 
canoe  parties  and  outings,  not  so  much  for  the  physical  exercise  as 
for  the  social  side,  enabling  young  men  and  women  to  meet  and 
become  acquainted  under  wholesome  circumstances. 

c.  Snow  and  Ice  Sports. —  (See  Chapter  III,  section  A,  2,  c.) 

d.  Roller  Skating. — (See  Chapter  III,  section  A,  2,  d.) 

e.  Horseback  Riding. — This  can  often  be  arranged  for  Beatrice 
but  is  usually  too  expensive  for  Ida  to  enjoy.  If  an  agency  such  as  a 
Recreation  Department  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  makes  inquiries  it  can  usually 
obtain  club  rates  for  groups  of  employed  girls,  with  or  without 
instruction.  Thus  Beatrice  profits  by  securing  reduced  rates  and 
enjoys  the  companionship  of  other  girls. 

f.  Rhythm. — Beatrice  enjoys  social  dancing  and  often  Ida  will 
have  nothing  else.  Both  should  be  taught  the  proper  technique  (see 
standard  books)  if  they  have  not  previously  learned  it. 

Now  is  the  time,  not  before,  for  tap  dancing  instruction  (see  stand- 
ard books).  It  often  happens  that  Beatrice  and  Ida  have  never  had 
any  form  of  dancing  up  to  this  time.  Now  they  are  very  anxious  to 
learn  but  feel  self-conscious  and  awkward  so  that  tap  dancing  is  the 
only  type  which  will  meet  their  needs  at  first.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
dancing  they  see  everywhere  they  go  and,  of  course,  they  wish  to  be 
the  life  of  the  party  and  get  some  of  the  applause  now  showered  on 
others.  The  wise  leader  will  teach  these  girls  tap  dancing  because 
that  is  what  they  want;  but  as  soon  as  possible  she  will  work  into 
other  forms  leading  up  to  creative  types  of  dancing.  Public  appear- 
ances should  be  reserved  until  some  proficiency  is  shown  and  should 
be  an  outgrowth  of  the  routine  class  work,  not  an  intensely  rehearsed 
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performance.  Again,  all  stage  productions  should  feature  group  rather 
than  solo  dancing. 

If  at  all  possible  on  hikes,  outings,  house  parties,  if  not  in  the 
city,  these  girls  and  their  friends  should  learn  the  old-time  dances 
(G.M.,  O.S.D.).  In  only  a  few  years,  modem  social  dancing  will  not 
be  as  interesting  to  Beatrice  and  Ida  as  it  is  today  but  the  old-time 
dances  can  be  enjoyed  for  many  decades. 

As  for  Alice,  so  for  Beatrice  and  Ida,  we  should  have  neighbor- 
hood dances,  using  schools,  community  centers  and  organization  facili- 
ties rather  than  force  these  girls  to  find  dances  in  unsupervised  road- 
houses,  private  clubs  or  fraternities,  away  from  the  protecting  influ- 
ences of  their  own  neighborhood. 

g.  Tumbling  Stunts  and  Pyramids. — If  Beatrice  and  Ida  are  very 
athletic  and  have  never  had  very  much  tumbling,  stunts  and  pyramids 
they  will  enjoy  these  activities  in  the  winter  months,  preparing  for 
a  show  or  circus — or  in  the  summer,  informally,  on  grass  or  beach 
(see  H.S.,  T.P.). 

h.  Gymnastic  Classes. — Beatrice,  especially,  and  sometimes  Ida 
enjoy  more  or  less  formal  gymnastic  classes  (if  expertly  led)  in  order 
to  keep  fit,  for  the  joy  of  the  activity  and  for  the  companionship  and 
sociability  involved.  Usually  the  program  consists  of  the  following : 

Marching  (see  grand  march  figures,  Chapter  III,  Section  C,  and  standard 

gymnastics  books). 
Calisthenics  (see  standard  school  physical  education  or  remedial  or  corrective 

or  Danish,  Swedish  or  German  gymnastic  books). 
Simple  Folk  or  Other  Dances   (see  Rhythm  sections  of  Chapters  II  and 

III  and  standard  books  on  dancing). 
Group  or  Low-Organized  Team  Games  (Chapters  I,  II  and  III,  Section  A, 

group  and  team  games). 
Contest  (Chapter  III,  Section  A,  1,  a). 
Volley  Ball  (Sp.  2)  or  some  lead-up  game  (Chapter  III,  Section  A,  3,  b). 

3.  Team  Activities. — For  the  athletic  types,  team  activities  will 
be  interesting  for  several  years  if  leadership  and  organization  are 
provided  and  the  way  made  easy  for  participation.  The  creative  and 
social  types  will  not  enjoy  participating  unless  they  happen  to  be 
very  proficient  in  one  particular  game. 

Heretofore  the  lead-up  games,  relays  and  practice  of  technique 
skills  played  a  large  part  in  the  program.  Now,  however,  Beatrice 
and  Ida  want  to  play  the  game  itself,  not  waste  time  on  preliminary 
practice.  Both  should  be  persuaded  to  participate  in  these  low-organ- 
ized games  and  relays  to  improve  their  skill.  Very  often  an  experi- 
enced leader  will  permit  the  girls  to  play  the  game  at  first  until  they 
are  somewhat  fatigued;  then  after  a  short  rest  she  will  suggest  tech- 
nique practice  in  the  form  of  relays  or  low-organized  games  to  be 
followed  later  by  a  real  highly  organized  game.  If  Ida  is  fourteen. 
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fifteen  or  sixteen,  she  should  have  the  same  athletic  games  program 
outlined  for  Alice  of  that  age  in  Chapter  III,  section  A,  3,  including 
many  relays  and  lead-up  games. 

a.  Relays  (see  Chapter  III,  section  A,  3,  a). — If  Ida  is  in  good 
physical  condition  and  is  very  athletic,  the  distances  in  the  relays 
may  be  increased  in  some  cases  to  55,  75,  100  yards  for  each  runner 
but  should  never  for  even  the  very  best  trained  and  physically  perfect 
girl  exceed  110  yards.  If  Beatrice  and  Ida  have  sedentary  positions, 
are  not  the  athletic  type  or  do  not  participate  regularly,  the  distances 
should  be  limited  to  30,  40  or  50  yards,  each. 

b.  Lead-Up  Games  for  Early  Adolescents  (see  Chapter  III, 
section  A,  3,  b  and  Volley  Ball  Lead-Up  Games  in  Chapter  II,  sec- 
tion A,  3). — These  games  naturally  suited  to  the  twelve-  and  thirteen- 
year-old  girl  are  admirable  for  the  younger  industrial  girls ;  also  for 
Ida  and  Beatrice  over  seventeen  years  when  used  for  rest  periods, 
pre-season  training  and  gym  class  games.  Unfortunately,  not  many 
employed  girls  are  playing  fall  field  games  such  as  hockey,  soccer, 
speed  ball  and  field  ball.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  varied  causes  such 
as  little  publicity  given  to  these  games,  lack  of  coaches,  playing  areas 
and  dressing  facilities,  expense  of  equipment  in  the  case  of  hockey, 
lack  of  fundamental  skills  and  love  of  the  game  on  the  part  of  so 
many  employed  girls,  transportation  difficulties  and  the  fact  that 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  are  the  only  playing  times  available. 
If  we  had  lighted  fields,  employed  girls  might  play  these  games  dur- 
ing the  mild  fall  evenings,  but  these  are  essentially  sunshine  games 
and  therefore  do  not  have  the  appeal  when  played  by  night  in  the 
few  places  now  available.  Saturday  afternoon  is  not  a  good  time  for 
organized  play  because  it  is  the  only  time  employed  girls  have  for 
shopping,  daytime  entertainments  and  attending  football  games.  Sun- 
day is  suitable  in  many  ways  except  that  leadership  is  not  always 
available  and  church  and  family  duties  interfere. 

Many  of  these  lead-up  games  may  be  played  indoors  Just  for  the 
joy  of  the  activity,  not  in  preparation  for  other  games.  However, 
the  volley  baU,  basketball  and  baseball  lead-up  games  are  the  most 
used  by  employed  girls  for  skill  practice.  Snow  and  ice  games  are 
growing  in  popularity  with  employed  girls  in  the  northern  tier  of 
states  and  Canada. 

c.  Team  Games  for  Beatrice  and  Ida. — These  are  the  same  as  for 
older  Alice.  Many  fine  technique  books  may  be  secured  from  various 
publishers.  The  following  references  are  to  the  official  rules. 

VoUey  Ball  (Sp.  2) 
Basketball  (Sp.  10) 
Playground  Baseball  (Sp.  7) 
Modified  Water  Polo  (Sp.  3) 
Ice  Hockey  (Sp.  6) 
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If  problems  can  be  overcame  the  following  should  be  encouraged: 

Field  Hockey  (Sp.  8) 
Soccer  (Sp.  9) 
Speed  Ball  (Sp.  9) 
Field  Ball  (Sp.  9) 

Team  games  should  be  well  organized  and  controlled  as  described 
in  later  chapters. 

B.  Crk^tive  Activities 

Beatrice  with  her  better  education,  keener  intelligence,  better  abil- 
ity in  appreciating  and  creating  beauty  is  naturally  more  interested 
in  creative  activities  than  Ida.  Then  too,  Beatrice's  work  is  such  that 
these  activities  are  really  recreational  while  Ida,  working  with  her 
hands,  straining  her  eyes  all  day  in  an  artificially  lighted  and  noisy 
factory  demands  a  different  form  of  play.  It  is  true  that  the  more 
dull,  monotonous  and  routinized  an  employed  girl's  work  is,  the  more 
thrilling  and  exciting  her  play  must  be.  After  using  her  hands  and 
eyes  all  day,  Ida  does  not  want  to  spend  long  hours  at  handcraft  or 
working  to  perfect  very  difficult  artistic  music  or  dramatic  produc- 
tions. No !  She  wants  to  go  where  the  lights  are  brightest,  the  music 
gayest,  the  colors  most  brilliant  and  men  most  plentiful.  She  wants 
to  live  and  laugh  and  love  and  dance. 

However,  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  even  the  most  frivolous 
industrial  girl  is  a  love  of  beauty  and  an  awe  of  anyone  who  creates 
it.  If  once  she  can  be  awakened,  brought  to  realize  that  even  she  can 
be  the  instrument  whereby  a  thing  of  beauty  is  created,  she  will  have 
an  entirely  changed  attitude  toward  these  activities.  It  so  often  hap- 
pens that  real  abilities  lie  dormant  in  these  employed  girls;  creative 
fires,  which  when  once  lighted  by  a  sympathetic  leader  may  open  up 
entirely  new  worlds  of  the  spirit,  oases  in  the  routine  of  business, 
machines  and  ready-made  pleasures  in  which  Beatrice  and  Ida  travel. 

As  in  the  case  of  Alice  we  shall  discuss  the  activities  for  Beatrice 
according  to  the  interests  of  the  three  types  of  girls :  athletic,  creative, 
social.  These  classifications  are  general  but  helpful  in  meeting  the 
varying  needs  of  extremely  different  girls.  If  there  are  industrial 
girls  who  prefer  the  more  passive  handcraft  and  more  detailed  music 
or  dramatic  activities  to  the  usual  tap  and  social  dance  program  fre- 
quently demanded  by  Ida,  these  more  artistic  girls  should  be  included 
in  activities  for  a  creative  Beatrice. 

1.  Handcraft. — We  must  consider  the  type  of  girl  and  her 
major  interests,  past  experience,  technical  ability  and  aptitudes  in 
planning  a  handcraft  program  for  Beatrice  or  Ida.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  catch  her  most  fleeting  interest  and  develop  that  into  an  organ- 
ized activity  such  as  a  Christmas  gift  class,  spring  clothes  class,  trous- 
seau club  or  kitchenette  cooking,  party  cook  club,  and  so  forth.  If  Bea- 
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trice  is  a  creative  type  and  has  had  handcraft  training  since  earliest 
childhood,  she  may  be  able  to  do  some  exquisitely  beautiful  things 
in  the  finer  arts.  Some  leaders  have  had  great  success  in  persuading 
second  generation  foreign  born  girls  to  learn  the  peasant  embroidery, 
lace  making  and  other  skills  of  their  mothers.  Hobby  and  handcraft 
shows  and  international  expositions  have  all  contributed  to  Beatrice's 
self -approbation,  thrill  of  success  and  appreciation  of  the  folk  crafts 
of  her  ancestors.  Ida,  too,  once  she  tastes  the  joys  of  creative  endeavor 
may  find  real  recreation  in  handcraft. 

For  handcraft  suggestions  for  the  athletic,  creative  and  social 
Beatrice  (and  Ida  if  she  can  be  persuaded  to  participate  in  hand- 
craft) see  Chapter  III,  section  B,  1.  For  details  of  projects  for  this 
age-group  see  Appendix  A.  Craft  groups  should  be  open  to  young 
men  and  women  whenever  possible. 

2.  Music. — Both  Beatrice  and  Ida  enjoy  singing  but  often  their 
choice  of  selections  and  technique  need  careful  guidance.  It  so  often 
happens  that  they  have  never  participated  in  or  heard  better  forms 
of  music,  or  have  built  up  a  defense  to  what  they  call  "high  brow 
stuff"  which  tactful  leaders  must  break  down  through  patient  work. 
"We  must  always  remember  that  girls  attend  recreation  groups  volun- 
tarily because  they  want  to  come,  remain  because  they  are  enjoying 
themselves  and  leave  because  they  are  not  satisfied.  Therefore,  we 
must  start  with  their  interests  and  build  from  there,  gradually  draw- 
ing out  from  within  the  girls  the  wealth  of  ability  and  beauty  that 
has  not  before  been  tapped. 

There  is  no  reason  why  most  music  groups  for  Beatrice  and  Ida 
cannot  include  young  men.  Since  the  general  program  for  different 
types  of  Beatrices  and  Idas  does  not  differ  from  that  for  Alice,  we 
can  use  the  same  suggestions  (see  Chapter  III,  section  B,  2).  If  a 
creative  Alice  has  had  expert  instruction  and  wide  experience  as  an 
adolescent,  she  will  be  prepared  to  do  some  unusually  artistic  produc- 
tions in  adult  music  groups. 

All  of  the  books  suggested  for  Alice  on  this  subject  may  be  con- 
sulted and,  in  addition,  the  following  are  helpful : 

Twice  55  Community  Songs,  Rose  Book  (for  women's  voices).  C.  C.  Birchard, 

Boston,  Mass.  25c. 
Community  Song  Sheets.  (N.R.A.)  $1.10  a  hundred. 
American  Song  Bag.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York  City.  $3.50. 
Spanish  Songs  of  Old  California.  G.  Schirmer,  New  York  City.  $1.25. 

3.  Dramatics. — Dramatic  productions  in  all  forms  offer  excep- 
tionally fine  outlets  for  these  girls  in  the  mating  age.  In  these  activi- 
ities,  Beatrice  and  Ida  do  not  differ  greatly  from  Alice.  Of  course, 
if  a  creative  Alice  has  had  very  fine  training  and  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  dramatic  clubs  during  adolescence  she  will  be  ready  to 
do  some  beautiful  work  in  adult  dramatic  clubs. 
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For  general  suggestions  for  dramatic  activities  for  the  different 
types,  see  Chapter  III,  section  B,  3. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  consideration  of  the  more  difficult 
play.  Beatrice  and  Ida,  though  they  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
the  lighter  plays  of  Betty  and  Peggy,  now  find  it  necessary  to  have 
something  which  really  challenges  their  ability.  Up  to  this  time  the 
details  of  the  productions  have  been  left,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  the  adult  leader.  Now  it  is  time  for  Beatrice  and  Ida  just 
as  much  as  possible  to  take  over  gradually  all  phases  of  production 
as  well  as  the  acting  side  of  a  play. 

The  business  girl  can  organize  her  production  group,  discover  the 
members  interested  in  constructing  scenery  and  making  costumes,  the 
business  side  of  a  production,  and  so  on,  using  all  the  talent  of  the 
group  so  that  each  may  feel  a  part  of  the  production. 

The  following  are  well  adapted  to  groups  of  employed  girls.  For 
suggestions  for  mixed  groups  and  help  of  any  description,  write  to  the 
Drama  Service,  National  Recreation  Association, 

Wanted  Money  by  Harriet  Ford  and  Althea  Sprague  Tucker.  5  women. 
Interior.  Three  girls  living  on  pawned  jewelry  in  New  York  are  rescued 
by  a  wealthy  and  delightful  aunt.  French.  30c. 

Memories  by  Irene  Jean  Crandall.  19  women.  Prologue,  epilogue  and  a  series 
of  tableaux  in  which  women  famous  in  American  History  appear.  Plays 
an  hour.  Appropriate  for  women's  patriotic  organizations.  French.  30c. 

Up  in  the  Air  by  Esther  E.  Olson.  5  women.  Interior.  A  modern  young 
woman  raises  chickens  to  earn  her  way  through  college  and  goes  "up  in 
the  air"  when  the  air  mail  plane  disturbs  her  flock.  Baker.  30c. 

The  Burglar  by  Margaret  Cameron.  5  women.  Interior.  A  popular  play  in 
which  a  suspected  burglar  turns  out  to  be  an  innocent  angora  cat. 
French.  30c. 

Mr.  Loring's  Aunts  by  Helen  Gloyd.  17  women.  3  acts.  1  interior.  Two 
elderly  aunts  of  Mr.  Loring  arrive  at  the  station  at  the  same  time  that 
two  inmates  of  the  Old  Hill  Sanitarium  are  expected.  The  aunts  are  met 
by  the  Sanitarium  attendant  while  the  inmates  are  taken  to  Mr.  Loring's 
house  as  the  expected  guests.  Fitzgerald.  25e. 

Trials  of  a  Hostess  by  Mary  F.  Kingston.  Satirical  farce  in  3  acts.  10  women. 
Simple  to  stage  and  act.  French.  30c. 

Saved  by  J.  W.  Rogers,  Jr.  7  women.  A  young  school  teacher  is  assisted  in 
marrying  the  man  she  loves  by  a  maiden  aunt  whose  own  romance  was 
ruined  by  a  dominating  sister.  French.  30e.  Royalty,  $5.   (Older  girls.) 

The  Forest  Princess  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  3  acts.  20  characters  and 
extras.  A  delightful  medieval  play  in  which  dances  are  introduced.  Holt. 
$1.75.  Royalty,  $5. 

The  Blue  Gate  by  Jack  Stuart  Knapp.  3  men  (girls  may  play  men),  2  women. 
The  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  custom  of  painting  the  front  gate  blue 
when  a  daughter  reaches  a  marriageable  age  leads  to  a  complicated  and 
amusing  situation  when  a  young  man  from  the  city,  ignorant  of  the 
custom,  comes  through  the  gate,  thus  amaouncing  himself  as  a  suitor. 
Baker.  30c. 
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Stars  and  Groceries  by  Ursula  Cooke  MacDougall.  2  men.  1  ■woman.  Possible 
for  cast  of  women.  A  delightful  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  play.  Pierrette 
expects  to  live  on  love  and  poetry  and  is  persuaded  to  cook  for  her  hus- 
band by  a  clever  scheme  suggested  by  Harlequin.  French.  30c. 

The  Knave  of  Hearts  by  Louise  Saunders.  15  characters.  The  Knave  of 
Hearts  becomes  a  thief  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Lady 
Violetta  is  a  disgracefully  bad  cook.  A  whimsical  little  play,  especially 
recommended  for  girls'  schools  and  clubs.  Longmans,  Green.  50c.  Royalty, 
$5  if  no  admission  is  charged,  otherwise,  $10. 

The  Heart  of  a  Clown  by  Constance  Powell-Anderson.  2  men,  2  women.  An 
autumn  fantasy.  The  love  tale  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  with  the 
scene  laid  in  a  village  fair,  French.  50c.  Royalty,  $8. 

The  Maker  of  Dreams  by  Oliphant  Down.  A  charming  fantasy  wliich  has 
been  widely  used.  3  characters — Pierrot,  Pierrette,  and  Cupid  in  dis- 
guise. French.  50c.  Royalty,  $8. 

The  Veil  Lifts  by  Essex  Dane.  7  women.  Phantom  man  character  can  be 
played  by  a  woman.  Two  elderly  sisters,  expecting  to  go  to  the  old 
ladies'  home,  find  the  hiding  place  of  the  family  jewels.  Baker.  50c. 
Royalty,  $10.  (Older  girls  of  experience.) 

A  Gypsy  Love  Moon  by  Peggy  Poe.  2  men,  1  woman.  Possible  for  cast  of  all 
women  if  the  two  playing  men's  roles  are  athletic  types.  Good  voices 
necessary.  A  gypsy  queen  renounces  her  kingdom  to  marry  the  man  she 
loves.  Old  Tower  Press.  30c.  Royalty,  $5, 

Two  Tables  of  Bridge  by  Lucy  Kennedy  Brown.  9  women.  A  bride  enter- 
tains the  bridge  club.  Good  characterizations  and  much  humor.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co.  35c.  (Older  girls.) 

The  Grapes  Hang  High  by  Mrs.  Chauneey  Palmer  Smith.  4  women.  Interior. 
A  self -centered  woman  finds  that  club  women,  whether  dowdy  or  smartly 
dressed,  are  leading  useful  lives  while  she  withholds  her  talents.  French. 
30c.  (Young  matrons.) 

Snowed  Up  with  a  Duchess  by  A.  C.  Davis.  A  social  climber  who  wishes  to 
become  a  friend  of  the  Duchess  mistakes  her  for  a  dressmaker  and  by 
bad  manners  makes  a  fatal  impression  on  the  great  lady.  French.  30e. 
Royalty,  $5.  (Experienced  older  girls.) 

Lady  Fingers  by  Glenn  Hughes.  4  women.  Light  and  amusing.  The  attempts 
of  two  women  to  help  their  husbands  in  business.  Especially  recommended 
for  women's  clubs.  French.  30c.  Royalty,  $5.  (Experienced  older  girls.) 

The  Odd  Streak  by  Roland  Pertwee.  4  women.  A  serio-comedy.  An  envious 
sister  steals  a  wedding  gift  but  saves  the  situation  by  pretending  that 
it  was  an  April  Fool  joke.  French.  30c.  Royalty,  $5.  (Experienced  older 
girls.) 

The  Romance  of  the  Willow  Pattern  by  Ethel  Van  der  Veer.  Prologue  and 
seven  short  acts.  1  exterior.  4  men,  1  woman.  Possible  for  cast  of  women. 
To  be  produced  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  Theatre,  without  sceneiy 
or  curtains.  It  is  the  story  of  the  familiar  blue  willow  ware  plate, 
charmingly  told.  French.  35c.  Royalty,  $5. 

Martha's  Mourning  by  Phoebe  Hoffman.  3  women.  A  miserly  old  woman 
repents  on  her  death  bed  and  plans  an  elaborate  mourning  for  her  niece 
whose  goodness  she  has  never  appreciated.  Baker.  35c.  Royalty,  $5. 
(Experienced  players.) 
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King  Rene's  Daughter  by  T.  Martin,  from  the  Danish  of  H.  Hertz.  1  act.  6 
men,  2  women.  1  exterior.  The  poetic  story  of  a  blind  princess.  May  be 
produced  by  a  cast  of  girls.  Costumes  fanciful.  French.  25c. 

C.  Social  Activities 

This  is  the  mating  age.  Athletics  may  interest  some  employed  girls> 
creative  activities  give  means  of  seK-expression  to  a  few,  mental  rec- 
reation and  service  activities  meet  the  needs  of  others,  but  social 
recreation  is  desired,  demanded  and  needed  by  all  girls  of  this  age. 

It  often  happens  that  the  circle  of  a  girl's  acquaintances  is  smaU 
and  does  not  include  interesting  eligible  men.  Not  infrequently  a  girl 
has  moved  into  a  new  neighborhood  with  her  family  or  is  boarding 
with  strangers  and  finds  it  difficult  to  meet  the  right  type  of  young 
men.  If  these  normal  desires  for  social  companionship  are  not  met 
through  organized  recreation  groups,  Beatrice  may  be  forced  to  with- 
draw from  many  forms  of  social  recreation  for  lack  of  escorts;  and 
Ida  may  resort  to  comer  or  dance  hall  "pick-up"  acquaintances. 

Although  girls  enjoy  some  social  activities  with  girls  only,  in  vari- 
ous classes  and  clubs,  in  most  cases  these  events  should  include  young 
men  who  are  preferably  a  few  years  older  than  Beatrice  and  Ida. 
Every  activity  of  these  girls — athletics,  handcraft,  music,  dramatics, 
mental  recreation,  service,  special  days  and  clubs — ^no  matter  how 
serious  the  purpose  of  the  group  or  how  technical  their  undertakings 
should  include  frequent  mixed  group  social  events.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  greatest  needs  of  these  girls  will  be  met.  How  much 
better  it  is  for  these  girls  to  meet  men  in  dramatic  clubs,  music  groups, 
inter-club  councils,  athletic  associations,  welfare  committees,  study 
clubs  or  at  a  party  or  on  an  outing,  at  a  church,  school,  community 
center  or  some  other  organization  building  than  at  a  public  dance 
hall,  street  corner  or  on  a  ''blind  date"  auto  ride! 

All  of  the  suggestions  made  for  a  Senior  Alice  (Chapter  III,  sec- 
tion C,  2)  apply  to  Beatrice  and  Ida.  Parties  at  home  are  preferable 
if  at  all  possible.  Instead  of  the  formal  bridge  party,  many  people 
are  stressing  informal  gatherings.  Every  home  party  should  include 
food  for  sociability's  sake — not  necessarily  formal  luncheons,  teas, 
dinners  or  late  suppers,  but  informal  pantry,  fireplace  or  buffet  sup- 
pers or  ice  box  raids.  If  the  home  boasts  a  log  fireplace,  it  should 
be  used  constantly  for  indoor  picnics  and  camp  fires,  steak  roasts, 
fireplace  sings  and  discussions.  Thoughtful  hostesses  use  candles  or 
dim  lamps  rather  than  glaring,  overhead  lights  and  turn  the  radio 
off  not  on,  when  guests  arrive,  thus  permitting  conversation  otherwise 
impossible. 

In  many  homes,  the  eternal  bridge  table  is  being  replaced  by  ping 
pong,  shuffle  board  and  other  table  and  floor  games.  Jig  saw  puzzles 
are  rented  like  books  and  the  good  old  parlor  games  of  grandma's  day 
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are  being  learned  and  enjoyed  by  yonng  men  and  women  of  today. 
(See  group  and  mental  games,  Chapters  I,  II  and  III,  also  E.G.,  R.R., 
55,  G.M.,  O.S.D.  and  F.W.)  The  wise  hostess  sets  the  stage,  so  to 
speak,  then  watches  which  way  the  wind  blows.  She  has  many  ideas 
held  in  readiness  and  is  nimble-witted  enough  to  grasp  the  slightest 
suggestion  and  turn  it  to  good  use.  In  this  way  many  hilarious,  sponta- 
neous dramatic  and  musical  productions  are  concocted  by  the  group, 
assisted  by  the  willing  hostess  who  gathers  costumes  and  properties 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  never  dominates  the  program  or  drives 
the  participants. 

Of  course  many  home  parties  will  consist  of  bridge  or  other  card 
games  and  social  dancing.  Beatrice  and  Ida  should  have  opportunities 
to  learn  to  play  bridge  and  to  dance  so  they  can  enjoy  these  affairs. 
However,  there  are  other  interesting  recreations  which  so  many  girls 
have  never  enjoyed  which  cards  and  dancing  seem  to  drive  out.  Let 
us  try  to  encourage  Beatrice  and  Ida  in  these  other  more  simple 
activities. 

Outings  offer  many  splendid  opportunities  not  only  for  healthful 
activity  and  wholesome  mixed  group  recreation  but  for  shy  people 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  less  strain  than  is  often  possible  in  home 
or  more  formal  parties.  These  social  outings  include  picnics,  beach 
parties,  steak,  corn,  wiener  or  marshmallow  roasts,  clam  bakes,  barbe- 
cues, hikes,  skating  or  toboggan  parties,  canoe  or  boat,  "chuck-wagon" 
or  "gypsy"  trips,  camping  and  house  parties.  Committees  of  young 
men  and  women  should  plan  the  entire  outing,  aided  and  tactfully 
guided  by  an  older  person.  Again  other  forms  of  recreation  such  as 
games  and  contests  and  mental  recreation  events  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapters  or  included  in  the  inexpensive  reference  books, 
also  spontaneous  music  and  dramatics  should  be  included  in  each 
program. 

Parties  in  schools,  churches,  community  centers  take  the  form  of 
home  parties  but  usually  include  more  people  and  lack  the  spontaneity 
of  a  smaller  group.  Here  again  a  committee  of  young  men  and  women 
should  be  in  charge.  Frequent  special  events,  holiday  celebrations, 
costume  affairs,  novelty  parties  should  break  the  monotony  of  the 
eternal  card  party  and  dance  (see  R.R.,  R.G.  or  write  to  the  National 
Recreation  Association  for  suggestions  for  definite  parties). 

In  many  cases,  no  doubt  because  of  the  lack  of  good  leaders  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  young  people  in  other  forms  of  recreation, 
social  dancing  is  demanded  and  nothing  else  will  take  its  place.  Some- 
times these  young  people  resent  as  interruptions  all  attempts  to  intro- 
duce social  recreation,  mixer  dances  or  other  features  into  their 
dances.  This  attitude  should  not  discourage  the  leader  or  committee 
in  charge,  however,  for  how  will  the  shy  people,  the  strangers,  the 
members  of  the  stag  line  and  wall-flower  garden  be  brought  into  the 
program  without  these  mixers  and  socializers?   (See  Social  Dance 
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Mixers,  Chapter  III,  section  C,  2  and  Social  Recreation  for  Adults, 
Chapter  V,  section  C,  also  R.R.,  R.G.,  55,  G.M.,  O.S.D.,  F.W.) 

Many  social  recreation  leaders  realize  that  young  people  want  and 
need  a  certain  amount  of  physical  contact  with  the  opposite  sex.  This 
in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  the  popularity  of  social  dancing. 
Wise  leaders  introduce  many  social  recreation  games  which  involve 
pairing  off  as  partners,  linking  arms,  holding  hands,  standing  back 
to  back,  running  and  pulling,  turning  rapidly,  changing  places  and 
partners  frequently — all  including  some  measure  of  physical  contact 
but  not  of  an  objectionable  kind.  The  old-time  square  dances  (G.M., 
O.S.D.)  which  have  all  these  elements,  meet  this  need  admirably, 
as  also  do  the  very  catchy  rhythms  and  the  frequent  rapid  turns 
causing  dizziness  and  creating  joy. 


SOCIAL  RECREATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  YOUNG  ADULTS 

(Involving  a  certain  amount  of  physical  contact) 

Described  in  Chapter  I,  section  A. 

Races 

Partner,  walking  forward,  backward 
Partner,  one  forward,  one  facing  backward 
Chariot,  four  abreast 
Three-legged 

Group  Games 

Freeze  Out 
Hook  Arm  Tag 

Described  in  Chapter  II,  section  A,  3. 

Relays 

Slap  Back 

Electric  Shock 

Partners  walking  forward  or  backward 

Hopping  with  partner 

Skipping  with  partner 

Sliding  with  partner 

Arch 

Siamese  Twins 

Line 

Partner,  go  and  get  a  partner 

Messenger 

Chariot 

Chair 

Necktie 

Ocean  Wave 
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Described  in  Chapter  III,  section  C. 

Social  Dance  Mixers 

Grand  March  Figures 

Paul  Jones 

Girls  in  the  Center 

Face  about  and  March  with  Boy 

Basket 

Huddle 

Lines,  boys  dash  for  girls 

Lines,  girls  dash  for  boys 

Lines,  back  to  back 

Broom  Dance 


Described  in  (55,  F.W.,  F.D.,  H  2,  O.S.D.,  G.M.)  and  other  standard  books 
are  many  splendid  folk  dances,  musical  games  and  games.  See  also 
Chapter  V,  section  C. 


Come  Along    (R.G.) 


Players  stand  in  large  circle  facing  counter-clockwise 
mth  left  hand  extended  toward  center  of  circle.  A 
boy  runs  around  inside  the  circle,  grasps  a  girl's 
hand  and  pulls  her  after  him,  saying,  "Come 
along."  She  in  turn  grasps  some  boy's  hand  and  so 
the  line  grows  until  the  music  stops  or  the  leader 
blows  a  whistle,  when  all  run  back  to  places.  The 
last  one  back  starts  the  next  line. 


Where's    My    Chair 
(KG.) 


Players  are  seated  in  a  circle,  facing  in — alternating 
boys  and  girls,  chairs  close  together.  One  player 
stands  in  the  center,  leaving  an  empty  chair  and 
calls,  "Change  right,"  trying  to  get  the  empty 
chair.  All  players  keep  moving  right,  preventing 
center  person  from  getting  chair.  He  may  call  at 
any  time,  "Change  left,"  and  the  one  who  fails  to 
move  into  the  empty  chair  must  go  to  the  center. 


Popularity    (R.G.) 


If  there  are  more  men  than  girls  have  the  men  bunch 
in  the  center  and  girls  form  a  circle  around  them, 
facing  counter-clockwise,  left  hand  to  center.  At 
a  whistle  or  stopping  of  music  every  man  tries  to 
get  partner;  those  without  partners  remain  in 
center.  March  counter-clockwise  in  twos  until 
whistle  is  blown  or  chord  played  when  men  face 
about,  joined  by  extra  men  and  march  clockwise. 
On  the  next  whistle  or  chord,  men  again  face  about, 
securing  and  marching  with  a  partner — or  failing 
that,  they  go  to  the  center. 
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How-Do- You-Do  All  players  stand  in  a  circle  facing  in.  One  man  skips 

Goodbye  or  walks  around  inside  the  circle  untU  the  one  at 

the  piano  plays  a  chord  or  a  whistle  is  blown ;  then 
he  shakes  hands  with  a  girl,  both  saying,  "How-do- 
you-do,"  and  skip  or  walk  around  together  until 
the  pianist  plays  a  discord  (or  the  leader  blows  a 
whistle)  when  each  says  very  dramatically,  "Good- 
bye," and  moves  on  alone.  When  the  chord  or 
whistle  sounds  again  the  man  takes  another  girl 
and  the  girl  a  man.  This  continues  untU.  every  one 
is  moving  in  every  direction. 

Get  a  Back  Boys  and  girls  pair  off  and  stand  back  to  back,  link- 

ing arms  in  this  position  if  the  leader  so  commands. 
At  a  signal  all  players  change  partners  and  get 
another  back.  Any  extra  players  try  to  get  partners 
at  this  time.  If  there  are  extra  men — those  left  with- 
out partners  are  called  Old  Bachelors ;  if  there  are 
too  many  girls  they  are  called  Old  Maids.  In  a 
f  small  group,  if  a  person  is  made  an  Old  Bachelor 

or  Old  Maid  three  times,  he  or  she  may  be  forced 
to  pay  a  forfeit. 


i^ 


Old  Grey  Mare  In  threes,  a  man  linking  arms  with  two  girls.  The  first 

part  of  "Old  Grey  Mare"  is  sung  or  played  very 
slowly,  while  the  players  move  around  the  room 
first  diagonally  right  forward,  three  steps  and 
kick,  starting  right  foot;  then  the  same  diagonally 
left  forward,  three  steps  and  kick,  starting  left 
foot.  This  is  continued  until  the  end  of  the  music — 
very  slowly.  Then  the  same  music  (first  part  only) 
is  played  very  rapidly,  while  the  man  swings  the 
girl  on  his  right,  linking  right  arms,  then  the  girl 
on  his  left,  linking  left  arms  and  continuing  right 
and  left  until  the  end  of  the  music.  Repeat  slow 
march  and  fast  swing  as  long  as  desired;  marching 
should  get  slower  and  slower,  twirl  should  get 
faster  and  faster  till  end.  If  desired,  man  may  leave 
his  two  partners  at  end  of  twirling  and  advance  to 
two  girls  ahead. 

D.  Mental,  Recreation 

Mental  recreation  does  not  play  an  important  part  in  Ida's  life 
and  only  occasionally  in  Beatrice's.  Ida  is  too  eager  to  "go  places 
and  do  things"  to  enjoy  much  reading,  quiet  games  or  study  clubs. 
Beatrice,  if  she  works  in  an  office  all  day  also  craves  activity  in  the 
evening;  but  if  she  is  on  her  feet  in  a  store  from  nine  to  six,  or  if 
she  has  irregular  hours  for  recreation  as  in  the  case  of  a  telephone 
operator  or  nurse,  she  may  find  mental  recreation  activities  meet  her 
needs. 
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Suggestions  for  reading,  poems  and  stories  should  be  obtained 
from  your  local  or  state  librarian  or  from  the  American  Library- 
Association. 

Nature  study  suggestions  were  given  in  Chapter  II. 

Ida  is  not  usually  interested  in  study  clubs  or  classes  unless  she 
is  a  very  ambitious,  unusual  type  who  will  fit  into  the  groups  for  Bea- 
trice. In  most  cases,  the  athletic  or  social  business  girls  will  not  be 
interested  either,  but  the  creative  type  will  be  very  eager  for  such 
opportunities  for  self-improvement.  As  far  as  possible,  these  study 
clubs  should  be  open  to  young  men  as  well  as  employed  girls.  The 
subjects  vary,  the  most  popular  depending  on  the  ability  and  person- 
ality of  the  leader.  We  can  only  mention  some  of  these  clubs :  litera- 
ture, German,  French,  Spanish,  modern  novel,  current  events;  art, 
music  or  drama  appreciation;  play  writing,  journalism,  salesman- 
ship, short  story  writing;  applied  psychology,  character,  personality, 
charm  courses  under  various  names;  interior  decorating,  study  of 
modem  trends  in  social  conditions,  government,  religion,  conversa- 
tion; business  English,  shorthand,  typewriting,  nutrition,  foods  and 
cookery,  travel.  In  many  cases,  extension  departments  of  nearby  local 
universities  offer  many  splendid  educational  and  recreational  courses. 
Consult  your  local  librarian  or  superintendent  of  schools. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  girls,  especially  creative  Beatrice,  will 
be  very  active  in  religious  study  groups.  A  larger  group  will  be 
reached  not  by  separate  courses  in  these  subjects  but  by  the  general 
young  people's  program. 

1.  Quiet  Games. — 

a.  Guessing  Games. 

Magic  Writing  (described  in  Chapter  II,  section  D) 

Mystic  Wishes  (F.W.) 

Magazine  Contest  (R.G.) 

Motor  Romance  (R.G.) 

Where  Letters  Are  Equal  to  Words  (R.G.) 

A  Penny  for  Your  Thoughts  (R.G.) 

b.  Oiservation  Games. 

Tommy  Tom  (Chapter  I,  section  D) 

The  Moon  Is  Round  (Chapter  I,  D) 

Malaga  Grapes  (Chapter  I,  D) 

He  Can  Do  Little  Who  Cannot  Do  This  (Chapter  I,  D) 

Cross  Sticks  (Chapter  I,  D) 

Colonel  Pop  (Chapter  I,  D) 

Keen  Eyes  (Chapter  II,  section  D) 

c.  Dram/itic  Guessing  Games  (Chapter  II,  D). 

Dumb  Crambo 
Charades 
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d.  Alertness  Word  Games. 

Guggenheim  (Chapter  II,  D) 

Ghosts  (Chapter  II,  D) 

Animated  Alphabet   (Chapter  II,  D) 

Word  Making  (Chapter  II,  D) 

Cross  Questions  and  Silly  Answers  (F.W.) 

Whom  You're  With,  Where  You  Are,  and  What  You're  Doing  (F.W.) 

A  Musical  Story  (FW.) 

Telegrams  (FW.) 

My  Diary  (F.W.) 

Newspaper  (F.W.) 

e.  Tahle  Games. 

Checkers 

Chess 

Camelot 

Other  new  adult  games  found  in  the  better  toy  stores 

Bridge,  Five  Hundred  and  other  card  games 

Backgammon 

f .  Puzzles  and  Tricks. 

As  described  in  Chapter  II,  D. 
Jig  Saw  Puzzles 

g.  Accuracy  Games  for  Progressive  Game  Parties. 

Nut  Target  Practice  (F.W.) 

Peanut  Jab  (F.W.) 

Marble  Board  (R.G.) 

Dart  Baseball  (R.G.) 

Darts  (game  stores) 

Muffin  Pan  Game  (R.G.) 

Megaphone  and  Marble  Toss  (R.G.) 

Indoor  Quoits  (R.G.) 

Shuffle  Board  (this  Chapter,  section  A) 

Pin  Bowl  (R.G.) 

E.  Service 

By  this  time  Beatrice  is  often  so  well  trained  in  some  of  her  hob- 
bies that  she  can  serve  as  a  volunteer  leader  of  girls'  clubs  or  recrea- 
tional groups.  Ida,  through  her  youth,  inexperience  and  lack  of  train- 
ing, is  not  usually  prepared  for  taking  an  executive  position  on  her 
own  unless  she  has  an  opportunity  to  take  leadership  training  courses 
and  has  natural  ability  as  a  leader.  With  additional  training  and 
tactful  supervision  both  Beatrice  and  Ida  can  do  some  really  remark- 
able work  as  volunteers.  The  creative  Beatrice  is  most  capable  and 
dependable,  but  all  employed  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  volunteer 
their  services  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Willing,  capable  volunteers 
should  not  be  overworked.  Every  girl  can  learn  and  grow  and  develop 
through  service  activities.  For  details  see   Chapter  III,  section  E, 
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suggestions  for  helping  others  which  apply  to  Beatrice  and  Ida  as 
well  as  to  Alice. 
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Chapter  V 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  MARTHA  THE  MATRON 

Martha  is  a  mature  woman  of  any  age  over  twenty-five,  usually 
married  and  a  mother.  She  is  no  longer  interested  in  strenuous  com- 
petitive activities  and  has  passed  through  the  mating  period. 

If  occasionally  there  is  a  mother  or  older  woman  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  recreation  and  is  youthful  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  she 
may  prefer  to  join  Beatrice  rather  than  Martha  in  her  play.  These 
classifications  are  not  iron-bound  but  serve  to  help  solve  many  organ- 
ization and  psychological  problems.  In  the  case  of  women,  there  is 
constant  intermingling  of  the  age-groups,  especially  in  creative  activi- 
ties; for  a  creative  Beatrice  and  Alice  may  enjoy  a  handcraft  class 
with  their  mothers  and  even  grandmothers.  Often  in  dramatics,  in- 
stead of  making  up  a  young  woman  to  play  an  elderly  part,  a  busi- 
ness girls'  dramatic  club  will  borrow  a  player  from  Martha's  group 
or  vice  versa.  In  music,  too,  the  creative  types  of  various  ages  work 
well  together,  forgetting  other  differences  in  the  joy  of  an  artistic 
production. 

This  intermingling  is  not  successful  in  physical  activities  as  ex- 
plained before  nor  in  social  recreation  because  of  the  extreme  differ- 
ences in  interests  in  the  younger  and  older  groups.  In  mental 
recreation  and  in  service,  the  two  women's  groups  can  and  do  work 
together  occasionally  but  because  of  their  various  occupations  and 
duties  we  find  that  their  play  hours  come  at  such  different  times  that 
it  seems  best  to  have  separate  groups  for  Beatrice  and  Martha.  We 
must  not  forget  also  that  each  prefers  companions  of  her  own  age  and 
interests  in  life  and,  although  a  creative  Beatrice  and  a  Martha  may 
be  congenial,  the  older  woman  is  liable  to  criticize  the  thoughtless, 
frivolous  social  types  or  the  careless,  athletic  girls  and  these  are  sure 
to  resent  such  criticism,  considering  it  interference  or  surveillance. 

Therefore,  although  many  of  Martha's  activities  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  for  Beatrice  or  some  types  of  Alice,  we  need  to 
consider  and  conduct  them  separately  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  women  (see  Figure  50).  As  before,  we  will  discuss  the  program 
for  Martha  from  the  standpoint  of  A — Physical,  B — Creative,  C — 
Social,  D — Mental,  E — Service,  leaving  details  of  Special  and  Club 
Activities  for  Chapter  VI.  Because  most  of  these  activities  have  been 
described  in  detail  in  previous  chapters,  we  will  refer  back  as  much 
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as  possible.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  younger  women,  our  work  with 
Martha  is  mostly  in  catching  up  loose  ends  and  progressing  from  this 
point.  We  must  learn  her  background,  abilities  and  interests  and  build 
our  program  on  these  facts. 

A.  Physical  Activities 

Activities  for  Martha  must  be  carefully  selected  and  tactfully 
presented  behind  closed  doors!  She  is  so  self-conscious  that  if  she 
attempts  something  too  difficult  or  feels  that  spectators  are  ridiculing 
her  earnest  endeavors,  she  will  in  most  cases  drop  out  of  the  group 
and  never  return.  It  is  better  to  provide  activities  which  are  too  easy 
but  recreational,  than  those  which  involve  fine  techniques  and  become 
work  rather  than  play.  When  Martha  has  mastered  some  activity  and 
tasted,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  thrill  of  success,  she  will  be 
eager  for  larger  fields  to  conquer. 

Activities  for  Martha  are  selected  for  their  recreational  values  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  health.  Any  event  which  jeopardizes  her 
health  or  physical  ability  must  be  avoided  in  planning  her  program. 
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1.  Individual  or  Dual  Activities. — ^Martha  is  more  interested  in 
having  a  good  time  than  in  testing  herself  against  others,  except  in 
certain  skill  activities.  Badge  tests  are  not  interesting;  contests  must 
be  of  a  novelty  rather  than  technical  type,  involving  little  running. 

a.  Contests. — These  are  not  frequently  used  except  on  picnics, 
outings,  play  days  or  in  women's  recreation  gym  classes. 

(1)  Races. 

Walking  Forward 

Walking  Backward 

Partner,  walking  as  above 

Partner,  one  faced  forward,  one  backward 

Imitative  Walk,  such  as  swimmers,  birds,  butterflies,  ducks,  bears, 

elephants,  chariot   (four  abreast,  link  arms) 
Novelty  Walking,  heel  to  toe,  toe-in,  toe-out. 

(2)  Game  Skills. 

Basketball  throwing  for  distance  (Sp.  2) 

Playground  Baseball  throwing  for  distance    (Sp.   2,   Sp.   7),   or 

pitching  (R.A.,  Sp.  7),  or  throwing  for  accuracy  (Sp.  7,  88) 
Volley  Ball  placement  serves  (Sp.  2) 
Baltimore  Accuracy  Test  (88) 

Net  recovery  and  placing  of  recovered  baU   (Sp.  2) 
Hockey  skills  (only  if  Martha  has  played  hockey  for  many  years 

and  now  is  a  member  of  a  women's  hockey  association.  In  that 

case  see  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1,  b) 
Bowling,  using  regular  bowling  alleys  and  balls  if  available;  if 

not,  using  any  balls  and  Indian  clubs. 
Golf  (see  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1,  b) 
Archery  (see  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1,  b) 

(3)  Swimming. 

Novelty   races,   egg  and   spoon,   lighted   candle,   balloon  blowing 

(R.A.) 
Water  Stunts,  prone  float,  recovering  object,  stunt  dives,  other 

stunts  (R.A.,  Sp.  3) 

(4)  Picnic  or  Party  Novelty  Contests. 

Nail  Driving 

Needle  Threading 

Clothes  Pin  Race   (see  Relays,  Chapter  II,  section  A,  3) 

Suitcase  Race   (see  Relays,  Chapter  II,  section  A,  3) 

Canying  peas  on  a  knife  race 

Balloon  fanning  or  blowing  race 

Paper  bag  or  balloon  blowing  (see  Relays,  Chapter  II,  section  A. 

Bean  bag  contests  (R.R.)  and  (see  Relays,  Chapter  II,  section  A, 

Reducers'  Race  (see  Relays,  Chapter  II,  section  A,  3) 
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b.  Individual  or  Diml  Games. — 

(1)  Tennis  Variations  (described  in  Chapter  II,  section  A,  1). 

Tether  Ball  (R.R.,  Sp.  1) 
Table  Tenuis  (N.R.A.) 
Paddle  Tennis  (Sp.  2) 
Ring  Tennis  (N.R.A.) 
Volley  Tennis 
Bounce  Ball 
Badminton  (Sp.  5) 

(2)  Golf  Variations  (described  in  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1). 

Croquet  Golf 
Hockey  Golf 
Tennis  Golf 
Tin  Can  Golf 
Miniature  Golf 
Mashie  Golf 
Clock  Golf  (Sp.  1) 
Archery  Golf  (Sp.  2) 

(3)  Bowling  Variations  (described  in  Chapter  III,  section  A,  1). 

Floor  Bowling  (Sp.  2) 
Mass  Bowling  (Sp.  2) 
Board  Bowling 
Tin  Can  Bowling 
Spot  Bowling 
Box  Bowling 

(4)  Official  Games. 

Golf  (Sp.  11) 

Tennis  (Sp.  4)   (if  Martha  is  physically  fit) 

Archery  (Sp.  2  and  standard  books,  see  also  Chapter  III,  section 

A,  1) 
Bowling   (Sp.  2  and  standard  books,  also  Chapter  III,  section 

A,  1) 
Horseshoes  (Sp.  2) 
Croquet  (Sp.  1) 

Shuffle  Board  (Sp.  2  or  Chapter  IV,  section  A,  1,  c) 
Curling  (R.A.) 
Roque  (Sp.  1) 

2.  Group  Activities. — Martha  is  extremely  social,  preferring  to 
be  with  congenial  people  and  to  participate  in  joyful  activities,  rather 
than  compete  against  strangers  for  the  doubtful  joys  of  winning 
championships.  If  she  can  have  the  thrill  of  competition  without 
losing  any  of  the  fun  of  group  activities  she  is  sometimes  willing  to 
compete ;  but  on  the  whole  she  prefers  non-competitive  group  activity 
to  any  other  form  of  physical  recreation.  These  activities  give  joy- 
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ous  healthful  exercise  with  congenial  companions,  eliminating  strain, 
are  non-fatiguing,  not  dangerous,  and  in  all  ways  are  suited  to  Martha 
if  well  led.  Often  she  enters  a  group  to  reduce,  but  stays  not  because 
she  is  losing  weight,  but  for  the  good  time  she  is  having. 

a.  Outings. — Many  mothers  are  so  bound  down  by  home  duties, 
responsibility  and  worry  that  they  have  very  little  real  recreation. 
In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a  number  of  women's  clubs  sponsored  by 
the  Playground  Athletic  League  have  a  year-round  program,  earning 
money  for  their  annual  summer  trip  to  some  distant  historical  or 
interesting  place  such  as  New  York  City.  The  winter  program  gives 
them  opportunities  for  handcraft,  music,  dramatics  and  parties  as 
money  raising  events,  and  the  summer  outing  gives  them  a  week's 
vacation  away  from  families  and  homes. 

Practically  every  suggestion  offered  for  Alice  on  outings  in  Chap- 
ter III,  section  A,  2,  a,  can  be  adapted  to  Martha. 

b.  Aquatics. — Martha  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  learn  to  swim 
at  her  age  but  she  surely  enjoys  the  water  and  under  sympathetic, 
experienced  leaders  really  learns  quite  well.  There  is  no  reason  why 
she  cannot  attempt  and  perhaps  enjoy  many  of  the  aquatic  activities 
listed  for  Beatrice.  (See  Chapter  IV,  section  A,  2,  b.) 

c.  Other  Sports. — If  Martha  in  her  youth  has  enjoyed  active  snow 
and  ice  sports,  roller  skating  or  horseback  riding,  she  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  them  and  the  way  should  be  made  easy  by  secur- 
ing reduced  fees,  organizing  groups  and  providing  an  enthusiastic 
leader  who  is  more  of  a  hostess  than  an  instructor. 

d.  Rhythm. — Usually  Martha  has  never  had  any  rhythm  instruc- 
tion and  she  wants  it  very  much  but  is  extremely  self-conscious.  Under 
experienced,  sympathetic  leaders,  behind  locked  doors,  she  sometimes 
makes  great  progress.  Each  phase  should  be  taken  slowly  so  that  she 
has  time  to  master  it,  get  satisfaction  from  success  and  self-confidence 
before  going  on  to  the  next  part.  She  enjoys  the  simple  folk  and 
classical  dances  taught  to  her  eight-  or  ten-year-old  daughter  (see 
list,  Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  i).  "We  should  also  include  the  games 
with  music  for  adults  in  (55,  F.D.  and  H2)  and  the  lovely  old-time 
dances  (in  G.M.  and  O.S.D.).  If  Martha  becomes  especially  proficient 
we  may  find  it  necessary  to  teach  more  technical  activities  found  in 
standard  books. 

In  some  places  where  there  is  an  unusual  teacher  of  tap  dancing 
with  both  technical  ability  and  personality,  the  mothers  will  want  to 
learn  when  they  see  the  fun  their  daughters  are  having — and  why 
not  ?  Tap  dancing  is  rhythmic  and  recreational  and  can  be  simple  and 
not  too  strenuous,  well  fitted  to  Martha's  needs. 

In  other  cases,  Martha  has  never  learned  social  dancing  and  now 
finds  it  not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  If  this  is  the  case,  she  and 
her  husband  should  be  taught  the  fundamentals  of  good  social  danc- 
ing, omitting  the  ultra-modern,  collegiate  steps,  of  course. 
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e.  Gymnastic  Classes. — Of  all  activities  really  enjoyed  by  Martha, 
the  gym  class  heads  the  list.  No  matter  whether  she  comes  to  reduce, 
to  get  fatter,  to  keep  fit  or  for  sociability,  she  gains  in  physical  and 
mental  health.  So  many  women  live  under  such  strains,  financial 
worries,  clashing  personalities,  illnesses  and  other  family  problems 
too  numerous  to  mention  that  they  must  find  some  escape.  Some  find 
temporary  relief  at  a  matinee,  playing  bridge  or  shopping ;  others  find 
it  and  health  in  a  neighborhood  gym  class. 

The  program  usually  consists  of  marching,  exercises,  simple 
dances,  group  or  low-organized  team  games  and  volley  ball  or  some 
other  especially  enjoyed  team  game.  The  amount  of  each  activity 
varies  with  the  groups  (and  no  doubt  with  the  ability  of  the  instruc- 
tor) for  some  classes  want  more  dancing,  others  insist  on  much  march- 
ing, but  most  all  of  them  want  exercises  for  reducing. 

(1)  Marching. — ^Marching  should  include  stepping,  leg,  hip,  foot, 
head,  neck  and  shoulder  blade  exercises  as  well  as  figure  marching 
and  a  little  bit  of  running,  hopping  or  skipping  or  other  dance  fun- 
damentals such  as  sliding,  galloping,  polka,  mazurka,  schottische. 
(Suggestions  may  be  found  in  standard  books  on  marching,  gym- 
nastics and  dance  fundamentals.) 

(2)  Exercises. — Exercises  should  not  be  for  the  arms,  for  women 
get  enough  arm  work ;  nor  should  they  be  too  much  for  the  leg,  except 
as  included  in  hip  exercises.  Mothers  need  neck,  shoulder  blade,  many 
trunk,  abdomen  and  hip  exercises.  If  possible,  most  of  the  activities 
should  be  on  the  fioor,  for  women  need  to  lie  down  and  relax  rather 
than  stand  up.  Also  we  should  provide  at  least  one  exercise  in  an 
upside  down  position,  in  order  to  help  keep  the  internal  organs  in 
place,  offsetting  the  constant  drag  of  the  vertical  position.  Suggestions 
may  be  found  in  standard  books  on  physical  education  for  schools, 
in  Danish,  Swedish  or  German  or  remedial  or  corrective  gymnastic 
books,  especially  those  written  by  women  for  corrective  use. 

(3)  Dances.  (See  Rhythms  in  this  Chapter,  section  A,  2,  d.) 

(4)  Group  Games  (for  descriptions  see  Chapter  I,  section  A,  2). 

Hand  Tag  or  Slap  Hands  or  Hot  Hands 

Hop  Toads  or  Jumping  Circle  or  Jump  the  Shot 

Indian  Wrestle  or  Poison  Snake 

Poison 

Touch  Game 

Center  Catch 

I  Say  Stoop 

Do  This,  Do  That 

Simon  Says 

Ducks  Fly 

On  the  Bank,  in  the  Pond 

Fox  and  Squirrel 

Pass  Around 

Maze  Tag,  Street  and  Alley,  or  Fox  and  Hound 
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Snatch,  Club  Snatch  or  Steal  the  Handkerchief 
ChamiDion  Snatch 
Three  Deep  Variations 
Black  and  White 
Crows  and  Cranes 

(5)  Double  Group  or  Team  Games  (for  description  see  Chapter 
II,  section  A,  2  and  3). 

Dodge  Ball  variations  (use  only  soft  ball  and  throw  below  hips) 
Relays,  practically  all  in  any  formation  but  with  no  running  or 

for  short  distances  only.  Not  more  than  20  yards  each. 
Soccer  lead-up  games 
Two  base  games 
Volley  Ball  lead-up  games 
Basketball  lead-up  games 

(6)  More  Highly  Organized  Team  Games  (for  descriptions  see 
Chapter  III,  section  A,  3,  b). 

Field  lead-up  games  (except  roller  hockey) 

Basketball  lead-up  games  (only  if  players  want  these  games  and 

are  physically  fit). 
Baseball  lead-up  games.  (Those  "without  use  of  bat  are  especially 

good  for  matrons.) 

(7)  Official  Volley  Ball  (Sp.  2).— This  is  one  of  the  finest  games 
for  older  women.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  other  highly  organ- 
ized games  and  none  of  their  disadvantages.  It  is  beneficial,  not  danger- 
ous, and  is  exciting,  permitting  both  individual  and  splendid  team 
play.  Beginners  can  enjoy  it  and  experts  find  infinite  possibilities  for 
strategy  and  technique.  Every  women's  group  should  be  encouraged, 
not  forced,  to  play  volley  ball.  Usually  the  instructor  finishes  the 
formal  gym  class  with  a  rousing  group  or  low-organized  team  game; 
then  all  those  who  want  to  stay  and  play  volley  ball  do  so,  the  others 
watching  or  going  to  the  dressing  room  as  they  wish. 

(8)  Other  Phases  of  Gym  Classes. — Some  energetic  leaders  include 
in  the  gym  class  program  at  rest  periods,  special  days  or  parties,  such 
activities  as  mental  and  social  recreation  games,  handcraft  displays, 
music,  dramatics  and  service.  Every  real  leader  will  suggest  and  assist 
her  group  in  having  frequent  parties.  In  most  cases  when  the  gym 
class  season  is  over  in  April,  the  leader  urges  the  women  to  partici- 
pate in  the  closing  demonstration,  and  later  to  enter  other  activities, 
hiking  club,  summer  volley  ball  or  kick  ball  leagues,  swimming,  tennis, 
golf  or  archery  classes  or  clubs  or  to  participate  in  their  local  play- 
ground Mothers'  Clubs,  handcraft  classes,  community  nights  and  so 
on.  The  women's  gym  class  is  an  open  door  to  many  really  recreational 
activities  if  the  leader  is  awake  to  its  possibilities. 

3.  Team  Games. — Ordinarily  Martha  does  not  participate  in  team 
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games  in  highly  organized  leagues  but  she  enjoys  them  as  a  part  of 
the  gym  class  mentioned  just  previously  in  group  activities.  A  few 
present  day  exceptions  to  this  are  the  Volley  Ball  Leagues  found  in 
some  sections,  especially  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Shreveport,  Louisi- 
ana; the  Kick  Ball  Leagues  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional playground  baseball  team  and  the  private  hockey  associations 
in  the  larger  cities  where  some  mothers  play  with  younger  hockey 
enthusiasts.  Martha  usually  finds  it  easier  and  more  satisfying  to  par- 
ticipate in  group  activities  or  individual  or  dual  games  rather  than 
team  games. 

However  this  situation  will  be  rapidly  changed  in  the  future.  The 
girls  of  the  present  day,  learning  all  forms  of  games  and  sports  in 
their  school  and  Recreation  Departments,  will  want  to  continue  com- 
petitive athletics  and  will  demand  facilities,  leadership  and  organiza- 
tion which  most  mothers  of  today  do  not  know  exist  for  adults.  At 
present,  if  a  Recreation  Department  includes  older  women  in  its  pro- 
gram, which  is  infrequent,  the  executives  have  to  "sell"  the  idea  to 
the  women,  persuade,  even  entreat  them  to  try  the  program  just  to 
see  how  they  like  it.  It  is  difficult  to  find  exactly  the  right  leader  for 
older  women's  activities,  so  it  sometimes  happens  that  mothers  do 
attend  an  activity  but  do  not  find  the  pleasure  they  desire  because 
of  inadequate  leadership,  so  they  go  away  disillusioned.  In  such  a 
case  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  sell  these  women  the  idea  of  active 
recreation  again.  In  time,  however,  older  women  will  become  just  as 
eager  for  their  own  team,  individual  and  group  activities  as  school 
girls. 

The  most  popular  organized  team  games  for  matrons  are  volley 
ball  (Sp.  2)  and  soccer  baseball  (described  in  Chapter  III,  section 
A,  8,  b,  (4)  )  which  is  called  kick  ball  in  Detroit.  Other  team  games 
which  are  occasionally  and  safely  used  or  suitable  for  this  age 
(described  in  Chapter  II,  section  A,  2  and  3)  are: 

Dodge  Ball  variations  (use  soft  ball  and  throw  below  hips). 
Relays.  Practically  all  those  described  in  section  A  3,  a,  using  any 

formation  but  with  little  or  no  running,  never  more  than  20  yards 

for  each  runner. 
Soccer  lead-up  games 
Two  base  games 
Volley  ball  lead-up  games 
Basketball  lead-up  games 

(Described  in  Chapter  III,  section  A,  3,  b.) 

Field  lead-up  games  (except  roller  hockey) 

Basketball  lead-up  games  (only  for  those  who  want  this  type  and  who 

are  physically  fit) 
Baseball  lead-up  games  (those  without  use  of  a  bat  are  especially  good 

for  matrons) 
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B,  Creative  AcTivrrrES 

It  often  happens  that  Martha  cannot  participate  in  the  physical 
activities  program  because  of  operations,  child-bearing,  accidents  or 
illnesses  but  finds  real  joy,  companionship  and  relief  from  strain  in 
creative  activities,  especially  handcraft. 

1.  Handcraft. — Of  all  forms  of  modern  recreation,  handcraft 
activities  are  best  suited  to  Martha,  giving  the  most  satisfactions  and 
thrills  of  success  vnth  the  least  effort.  She,  as  a  rule,  never  learned 
to  play  games,  to  act,  to  sing  or  play  an  instrument,  to  social  dance, 
but  she  did  learn  to  use  her  hands.  Her  mother  taught  her  to  sew, 
crochet,  knit,  embroider,  tat,  hook  and  braid  rugs,  quilt,  cook,  make 
a  garden,  raise  pets  or  live  stock  and  the  hundred  and  one  things 
that  a  woman  in  a  small  rural  home  has  to  know  to  keep  her  family 
happy  and  comfortable  and  to  keep  down  expenses.  Now  perhaps  for 
many  years  she  has  lived  in  a  modem  city  home  with  everything 
ready-made  and  with  enough  money  so  that  expense  is  not  a  factor 
to  be  considered  seriously.  As  a  result,  Martha,  especially  if  her  chil- 
dren are  grown  and  away,  has  much  time  on  her  hands  and  no  outlet 
for  creative  expression.  Some  of  her  old  crafts  may  be  of  no  use  now 
but  her  hands  have  not  lost  their  dexterity  and  the  old  skills  may  be 
adapted  to  new  projects,  bringing  peace  and  joy.  Manual  dexterity 
is  the  one  fundamental  skill  Martha  has  acquired  in  her  girlhood  so 
that,  as  a  rule,  all  handcraft  activities  are  easily  learned  and  con- 
ducted for  older  women. 

Again  it  is  necessary  for  the  leaders  to  learn  the  background,  skills 
and  interests  of  the  women  of  her  group  and  be  prepared  to  start 
with  the  simplest  projects  for  an  unskilled  woman  and  to  provide 
the  most  difficult  undertakings  for  the  clever  craftsman. 

In  general,  Alice  and  Beatrice  were  rather  selfish  in  their  craft 
interests,  preferring  to  make  things  for  themselves  alone  such  as  wear- 
ing apparel,  sports  equipment,  things  for  their  rooms,  occasionally  gifts 
or  group  projects  such  as  stage  sets  or  club  room  decorations.  Martha, 
however,  is  very  much  broader  in  her  choice  of  projects,  making 
things  to  wear,  not  only  for  herself  but  also  for  others,  and  articles 
for  her  own  home,  her  family  or  club,  for  gifts  or  welfare  distribu- 
tion. In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  handcraft  project  of  any  kind  which 
Martha  at  some  time  is  not  interested  in.  For  detailed  suggestions  and 
references  for  this  age-group  see  Handcraft  Chart,  Appendix  A. 

Paper  crafts  should  range  from  the  simplest  of  favors  and  deco- 
rations to  the  most  difficult  projects. 

"Weaving  is  very  popular  with  Martha,  often  including  very  large 
articles  such  as  woven  sun  porch  furniture  or  exquisite  tapestry  cloth. 

Woodworking  is  interesting  for  some  women  and  under  expert 
leadership  they  do  as  beautiful  cabinet  work  and  furniture  re-finish- 
ing as  men. 
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Crocheting,  knotting,  knitting  and  so  on  come  and  go  as  fads,  but 
when  in  style  Martha  enjoys  them  and  does  beautiful  work. 

Sewing  is  not  only  interesting  but  valuable  and  often  vitally  neces- 
sary to  Martha  who  makes  useful  and  beautiful  things  for  herself  and 
family.  This  includes  embroidery  and  also  making  over  clothes,  for 
which  women  often  need  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  leader. 

Felt  and  oil  cloth  novelties  also  come  and  go  as  fads  but  are 
popular  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  materials  may  be  worked. 

Leather  work  is  a  new  field  for  Martha  but  a  very  interesting  one, 
affording  wide  opportunities  for  making  beautiful  and  useful  gifts 
and  personal  articles. 

Metal  work  is  another  new  field  offering  satisfaction  to  a  creative, 
artistic  Martha. 

Color  crafts  of  all  kinds  are  always  well  received,  for  Martha  is 
almost  child-like  in  her  love  of  bright  colors  often  as  an  escape  from 
the  drabness  of  her  home  and  life.  Projects  include  every  medium  of 
color  work  from  the  simplest  of  flat  furniture  painting  to  sketching, 
etching,  designing,  water  color  and  oil  painting. 

Miscellaneous  novelties  are  always  interesting  if  Martha  hasn't  a 
great  amount  of  skill  or  well  educated  tastes  or  as  a  rest  from  more 
difficult  projects. 

Gardening  and  pet  and  live  stock  raising  are  more  and  more  popu- 
lar with  women  who  have  too  much  time  on  their  hands  as  outlets 
for  creative  urges  and  mothering  and  "fussing"  impulses. 

Cooking,  especially  the  modern  novelties  for  entertaining,  is  a  real 
form  of  creative  expression  for  Martha  and  so  cooking  demonstra- 
tions and  classes  are  popular. 

Martha 's  urge  may  be  expressed  in  acquiring  vases,  dolls,  pottery, 
hooked  rugs,  old  coverlets,  china  glassware,  quilts,  furniture  or  other 
fads  of  the  moment. 

2.  Music. — It  sometimes  happens  that  Martha  has  had  some 
music  instruction  in  her  youth,  not  enough  to  make  her  a  soloist,  but 
sufficient  to  give  her  some  fundamental  skills  and  love  of  the  activity. 
If  wise  leadership  is  provided  to  bring  out  these  dormant  abilities, 
she  may  succeed  in  creating  some  really  artistic  group  projects.  No 
matter  whether  she  has  had  any  musical  training  or  experience  or  not, 
she  has  deep  down  within  her  a  real  love  of  self-expression  through 
music  and  it  is  the  Director's  duty  to  overcome  her  self -consciousness, 
release  her  inhibitions,  and  bring  out  the  beauty  which  she  has  kept 
hidden  so  long.  Once  she  tastes  the  thrill  of  success,  the  joy  of  group 
endeavor  and  the  mastery  of  self,  Martha  will  always  enter  joyously 
into  music  activities,  finding  there  the  recreation,  self-expression, 
relief  from  strain  and  spiritual  uplift  she  needs  to  help  her  through 
the  routine  drudgery  which  is  so  often  her  lot. 

In  most  cases  we  must  start  with  simple  but  not  silly  projects  and 
lead  from  these  into  the  more  difficult  artistic  achievements. 
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Group  singing  in  glee  club,  chorus,  choir,  or  "Mothersingers" 
group  fills  a  great  need  in  the  lives  of  older  women,  especially  those 
with  little  or  no  musical  training.  Community  singing  should  be  a 
part  of  every  neighborhood  program.  Every  wise  recreation  leader 
will  include  singing  in  gym  classes  as  accompaniment  to  marching, 
exercises,  games  skills  and  dancing,  on  outings,  in  adult  women's 
demonstrations  and  performances  of  all  kinds  and  in  social  recreation. 

Songs  may  be  selected  at  first  from  stunt  or  action  songs  but 
should  lead  up  to  the  finest  in  folk  and  well-loved  old-time  songs  for 
untrained  groups  and  to  the  best  in  choral  music  for  experienced 
singers. 

Instrumental  music  groups  should  be  included  in  Martha's  pro- 
gram, even  for  the  most  inexperienced.  Detroit  has  had  unusually  suc- 
cessful ukulele  classes  for  older  women.  A  church  missionary  club 
earned  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars  with  their  kitchen  band  perform- 
ances using  homely  kitchen  utensils  and  playing  kazoos,  but  doing  it 
so  well  and  selecting  such  worth  while  numbers,  that  they  offered 
a  really  delightful  program  (see  88).  In  some  cities,  community  sym- 
phony orchestras  including  women  who  are  trained  musicians  are  fill- 
ing a  great  need  and  offering  really  beautiful  music  to  the  public  at 
frequent  intervals. 

Music  appreciation  groups  provide  for  the  untrained  woman  the 
beauty,  peace  and  spiritual  uplift  which  her  soul  craves.  One  woman 
said,  **For  one  hour  a  week  during  the  music  appreciation  class, 
I  can  really  rest.  It  does  something  to  me."  These  courses  are  also 
educational  and  interesting.  Frequently  they  are  concluded  with  a 
mUsic  memory  contest.  Of  course,  only  the  finest  selections  should  be 
used  for  these  courses  and  contests. 

Festivals  and  contests  for  music  groups  add  to  the  interest,  moti- 
vate the  program,  hold  the  groups  together  and  give  Martha  the  thrill 
of  success  and  approbation  she  wants  and  needs.  There  is  no  reason 
why  more  Mothersingers  or  other  groups  of  untrained,  middle-aged 
mothers  should  not  be  encouraged  to  sing  for  their  own  pleasure  and 
the  entertainment  of  their  friends  and  clubmates  and  then  come 
together  for  a  city-wide  festival  or  contest.  Here  again,  care  must  be 
taken  in  selecting  numbers  which  will  be  challenging  but  not  too  dif- 
ficult and  which  will  add  to  Martha's  love  of  beauty  and  search  for 
spiritual  peace,  not  increase  the  strains,  noise  and  ugliness  with  which 
she  is  so  often  surrounded. 

For  songs  for  this  age  see  lists  for  Alice  (Chapter  III)  and  Bea- 
trice (Chapter  IV).  For  help  on  special  problems  write  the  Music 
Department,  National  Recreation  Association. 

3.  Dramatics. — Deep  down  in  the  heart  of  almost  every  older 
woman  is  an  intense  love  of  the  stage  and  a  belief  that  if  she  had  had 
a  chance  in  her  youth,  she,  too,  could  have  been  a  great  actress.  This 
suppressed  desire  often  becomes  more  acute  toward  middle  age,  when 
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the  responsibilities  of  wife  and  motherhood  are  less  demanding,  more 
time  is  permitted  for  thinking  and  monotony  begins  to  try  her 
patience. 

Under  sympathetic  leadership,  Martha  is  overcoming  tradition  and 
her  own  self-consciousness,  withstanding  the  teasing  or  ridicule  of 
her  family,  and  fulfilling  her  ambition  to  appear  on  the  stage.  She 
often  gives  very  creditable  performances  even,  as  in  one  case,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  seventy-six.  Many  women  are  finding  a  means  of  self- 
expression  through  some  form  of  dramatics,  in  recreation  centers, 
evening  schools,  church,  club  or  other  organizations. 

Spontaneous  dramatics  are  successful  usually  only  in  closed 
women's  groups  where  all  are  well  acquainted,  at  club  parties,  on 
trips,  outings,  house  parties  and  conventions.  Under  formal  circum- 
stances or  with  men  present,  Martha's  natural  reserve,  self -conscious- 
ness and  fear  of  ridicule  prevent  spontaneous  dramatics. 

Tableaux  vivants,  living  statues,  shadow  plays  offer  a  means  of 
artistic  dramatic  expression  and  creative  skill  especially  adapted  to 
the  untrained  woman.  In  many  cases^  Martha  hesitates  to  participate 
if  she  has  to  learn  lines  and  speak  words  but  is  glad  to  help  in  these 
simpler  productions.  Also  she  may  have  no  desire  to  appear  before 
the  public  but  finds  a  means  of  exercising  hidden  talents  back  stage, 
as  director,  designer  or  creator  of  acts  and  costumes,  electrician  or 
property  "man."  Some  wonderfully  artistic  productions  for  clubs, 
programs,  community  nights,  contests,  pageants,  festivals  and  con- 
ventions are  thus  created,  using  middle-aged  women  who  have  never 
before  appeared  on  the  stage.  Their  life-long  ambitions  are  fulfilled; 
they  prove  to  themselves,  their  families  and  friends  that  they  can 
succeed  in  a  new  field ;  and  they  get  an  unaccustomed  thrill  of  success 
in  an  otherwise  sometimes  drab  existence  through  such  forms  of 
dramatic  expression. 

Dramatic  stunts,  pantomimes,  playlets,  one  act  plays,  pageants, 
festivals  and  dramatic  contests  offer  further  opportunities  for  Martha 
to  exercise  her  new-found  powers  of  self-expression.  The  dramatic 
stunts  are  especially  valuable  for  use  with  untrained  groups.  Twelve 
are  now  available  through  the  National  Recreation  Association  in  two 
publications :  Six  More  Dramatic  Stunts  and  Six  New  Dramatic  Stunts 
(S.D.S.).  One  of  a  niunber  found  with  other  helpful  material  in  Play 
Production  Made  Easy  (P.P.)  is  given  her, 

"A  BIT  OF  BLUE  RIBBON" 

Characters 
Ribbon  Clerk  Mrs.  Jones  Mrs,  Smith 

Scene:  A  department  store.  The  ribbon  counter,  which  may  be  a  table  or 
several  boards  placed  across  two  chairs,  is  placed  diagonally  down  left. 
If    desired,    different    colored    papers    may    be    glued    to    cyhndrieal 
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pieces  of  cardboard  to  represent  bolts  of  ribbon.  The  clerk  is  behind 
counter. 

Mrs.  Jones  enters,  right. 

Mrs.  Jones  (to  clerk  as  she  fishes  in  purse  for  piece  of  ribbon)  :  I  want  to 
match  some  ribbon. 

Clerk:    What  color,  Madam? 

Mrs.  Jones  (absently)  :  What  color?  Let  me  see — was  it  the  blue  or  the 
apricot  that  I  wanted  more  of?  Now  let  me  think.  I  used  the  apricot  on 
Nellie's  silver  case  and  the  blue  on  the  bed  spread.  It  must  have  been 
the  blue. 

Clerk :  Have  you  got  a  sample,  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Jones  (fumbling  in  purse)  :  I  had  but  I  must  have  lost  it  (confidentially 
to  clerk).  It  was  that  light  shade  of  blue — not  baby  blue  and  not  French 
— somewhere  in  between.  You  know — about  the  shade  of  the  dishes  in 
the  Picadilly  Tea  Room.  Is  that  the  place  I  mean?  No,  I  mean  the  cur- 
tains in  Maggie's  Candy  Shop.  You  know  what  I  mean,  don't  you? 

Clerk :   It  would  be  safer  if  you  had  a  sample. 

Mrs.  Jones:  No,  I  must  have  it  today.  (Begins  to  take  various  articles  out  of 
purse  and  spread  them  on  counter — several  pairs  of  gloves,  manicure 
articles,  boxes  of  piUs,  etc.,  finally  infinitesimal  piece  of  ribbon.)  Oh, 
here  it  is. 

Clerk  (taking  down  bolt)  :    I  think  this  is  the  nearest  we  have. 

Mrs.  Jones:    No,  that's  a  little  dark.  Let  me  see  that  (pointing). 

Clerk:    This  one.  Madam? 

Mrs.  Jones :    Yes — no — that  one  a  little  to  the  right.  That's  it. 

Clerk :    That's  a  very  good  match,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Jones :   Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  Why  I  don't  think  it  matches  at  all ! 

Clerk  (taking  down  another  bolt — all  tliis  may  be  pantomimed)  :  How  about 
this  one? 

Mrs.  Jones:  Yes — still,  that  doesn't  quite  satisfy  me.  I'll  know  when  I  see 
it.  It  always  gives  one  such  a  good  feeling  when  one  finds  just  the 
right  thing,  don't  you  think  so?  So  soul-satisfying,  you  know. 

Clerk :   You  might  use  this  one,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Jones :    Oh,  no.  That's  much  too  dark. 

Clerk :    This  is  the  only  other  shade  I  can  show  you. 

Mrs.  Jones :   Let  me  see — yes — yes,  that's  it.  Now  wasn't  I  smart  to  match  it  ? 

Clerk :    How  much  do  you  want,  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Jones:    How  much  is  it? 

Clerk :   Ten  cents  a  yard. 

Mrs.  Jones :    Half  a  yard,  please.  You  may  charge  it. 

(As  clerk  starts  to  measure  ribbon,  Mrs.  Smith  enters,  right.) 

Mrs.  Jones :    Oh,  hello,  Cora. 

Mrs.  Smith:    Good  morning,  Susan! 

Mrs.  Jones:    Look  here,  isn't  this  luck?  I've  just  matched  some  ribbon. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Oh,  do  you  buy  ribbon  here,  Susan?  How  extravagant.  That's 
only  nine  cents  at  Peterson's. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Really?  (to  clerk)  Never  mind  measuring  that  ribbon.  You  haven't 
cut  it  yet?  No?  Thank  goodness!  Give  me  my  sample,  please,  I've 
decided  not  to  take  it.  (to  Mrs.  Smith  as  they  go  out  together,  left) 
Thanks  ever  so  much,  Cora.  I  always  say,  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned." 
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At  one  Parent-Teacher  Association  State  Convention,  a  group 
representing  one  city,  when  asked  to  give  a  stunt,  prepared  this  play- 
let in  fifteen  minutes  and  inserted  inunediately  after  Mrs.  Smith's 
entrance  and  greeting  some  very  clever  impromptu  conversation  about 
recent  convention  happenings  and  some  humorous  knocks  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  ofiicers,  finally  finishing  the  stunt  as  it  appears 
above.  This  method  could  be  used  in  almost  any  situation  where  a 
stunt  is  requested. 

Puppets,  marionettes,  model  theaters,  designing  of  stage  sets  and 
costumes  often  meet  the  need  of  creative  women  who  do  not  enjoy 
appearing  in  public.  In  one  case,  a  woman  confined  to  her  room  fol- 
lowing a  serious  illness  planned  and  helped  make  all  the  costumes  for 
a  Little  Theater  production.  She  said,  "All  my  life  I've  wanted  to 
go  on  the  stage  but  I  married  young  and  then  the  babies  came  so 
I've  been  too  busy  until  the  last  few  years.  Now  for  the  first  time  I 
can  take  part  in  a  dramatic  club,  not  as  an  actress  just  now,  but  any- 
way I'm  of  some  use  to  them." 

Play-writing,  staging,  directing,  costuming  all  bring  relief  from 
daily  strain  and  joy  to  the  creator,  thus  effecting  release,  uplift  and 
soul  satisfaction  in  work  well  done,  whether  others  recognize  the 
craftsman's  ability  or  not.  Here  again,  latent  talent  may  be  found 
and  developed  in  women  who  have  never  attempted  anything  of  this 
nature  before.  Sympathetic  leadership,  encouragement  and  challenge 
are  necessary. 

Dramatic  contests  in  one  act  plays  or  dramatic  stunts  help  motivate 
the  program,  hold  the  group  together  and  bring  publicity  to  the  group 
and  recognition  to  the  individuals. 

The  mothers,  who  have  looked  with  longing  at  the  good  times 
Beatrice  and  Ida  are  having,  may  organize  their  own  dramatics  group 
and  produce  their  own  plays,  sometimes  borrowing  characters  from 
the  dramatics  clubs  of  the  younger  girls,  just  as  the  latter  often  select 
a  mature  woman  for  a  certain  elderly  part  in  their  plays.  Mothers 
will  like  the  following  plays  suitable  for  women's  groups  only.  For 
suggestions  for  mixed  groups,  consult  any  librarian,  book  seller,  play 
catalogs  or  write  to  Drama  Department,  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Spinsters'  Convention  (The  Original  Old  Maids'  Convention).  12  to  20 
women  and  2  men,  can  be  played  by  a  cast  of  women.  The  spinsters  meet 
to  discuss  their  luck  in  the  matrimonial  market.  Dramatic  Publishing 
Co.  35c. 

Tom's  Arrival.  A  comedy  in  one  act.  3  women.  Interior.  Three  maiden  ladies 
and  a  cat  are  involved  in  humorous  complications.  Fitzgerald.  25c. 

Mrs.  Oakley's  TelepJwne  by  Eulora  Jennings.  4  women.  Interior.  Complica- 
tions over  the  telephone  culminating  in  a  surprise  ending.  Runs  about  45 
minutes.  German  and  Irish  dialect.  French.  30c. 

Solemn  Pride  by  George  R.  Leighton.  9  women.  A  play  of  Lincoln's  time  in 
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which  the  famous  Bixby  Letter  is  introduced.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  costumes,  old  furniture  and  incidental  music.  Walter  H.  Baker.  35c. 
Royalty,  $5. 

The  Girls  by  Mabel  H.  Crane.  9  -women.  Interior,  reunion  of  old  classmates 
after  many  years.  A  romance  is  woven  in.  French.  30c. 

Fingerhowls  and  Araminta  by  Harry  L.  Hamilton.  5  women.  Araminta 
returns  to  Baxter  Junction,  after  her  trip  to  the  city,  with  many  notions 
which  do  not  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  a  small  town.  An  amus- 
ing play.   (Experienced  groups.)  Longmans,  Green.  40c.  Royalty,  $5. 

The  Acid  Test  by  Mrs.  Chauncey  Palmer  Smith.  2  women.  Two  life-long 
friends  tell  each  other's  faults.  They  manage  to  be  amiable  until  each 
begins  to  talk  about  the  other's  child.  (Experienced  groups.)  Baker.  35c. 

Borrowed  Time  by  Blanch  Townsend.  9  women.  This  amusing  play  deals  with 
elderly  ladies  who  are  actually  kept  from  enjoying  life  by  the  good  care 
their  daughters  give  them.  The  Drama  Book  Shop.  50c. 

Poverty  Preferred  by  Beulah  King.  6  women.  2  acts.  1  interior.  An  inheritance 
brings  more  trouble  than  joy  to  Miss  Libby  Green  and  when  she  tries  to 
get  rid  of  her  money,  the  most  ridiculous  investment  only  yields  more 
wealth.  (For  experienced  groups.)  French.  30c. 

The  Packing  of  the  Home  Missionary  Barrel.  A  half  hour  entertainment  for 
about  ten  women.  A  clever  satire  on  the  variovis  types  of  women  who 
gather  to  contribute,  in  advice  or  by  helpful  contributions  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  barrel.  Baker.  25e. 

How  the  Story  Grew  by  0.  W.  Gleason.  8  women.  5  short  scenes.  The  spread 
of  gossip  about  new  neighbors  is  amusingly  shown  in  this  popular  play. 
Runs  about  45  minutes.  Baker.  25e. 

The  Rag  Carpet  Bee.  An  entertainment  in  one  act  for  nine  women.  Mrs. 
Bolton  who  has  lived  in  New  York  for  seven  years  returns  to  her  country 
home.  In  her  haste  to  get  to  church  on  time  she  puts  her  hat  on  back- 
wards. It  is  mistaken  for  a  New  York  style  and  much  fun  results  when 
the  other  women  follow  her  example.  French.  30c. 

Home  Sweet  Home  by  Pauline  Phelps.  5  women.  A  selfish  old  lady,  an  inmate 
of  a  home  for  the  aged,  decides  to  give  her  little  income  to  a  maid  to  help 
her  marry.  Good  characterizations.  French.  30c. 

In  1864.  By  Vida  R.  Sutton.  9  women.  Interior.  A  dramatic  play  of  the  Civil 
"War.  Simple  to  produce  and  very  effective.  Womans  Press.  50c. 

Joint  Owners  in  Spain  by  Alice  Brown.  4  women.  Interior.  A  charming  play 
in  which  two  old  ladies  make  their  room  at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  into 
two  homes.  Baker.  35c.  Royalty,  $5. 

C.  Social 

Martha  usually  needs  social  recreation  as  a  relief  from  strain,  as 
an  outlet  for  pent-up  emotions  due  to  the  monotony  of  married  life 
and  household  drudgery.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  Martha  has 
been  playing  bridge  so  long  and  ardently  that  it  has  become  another 
strain,  work  rather  than  recreation,  so  that  social  games  effect  a  relief 
from  too  much  leisure  unwisely  used.  Other  situations,  where  these 
nonsensical,  purely  recreational  activities  meet  a  great  need,  are : 
first,  in  the  case  of  entirely  too  serious  women  whose  whole  effort 
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is  given  to  welfare  work  and  service  to  others  until  this  also  becomes 
work,  not  recreation;  and  secondly,  as  relief  activities  and  socializers 
during  club  meetings  and  conventions. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  Martha  and  her  husband  and 
friends  are  enjoying  old-time  dances  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
— or  since  their  'teens.  These  are  being  revived  by  commercial  dance 
halls  or  by  Parent-Teacher  or  other  community  groups  and  by  recrea- 
tion directors.  Expert  fiddlers  or  other  musicians  and  callers  must  be 
secured  if  these  dances  are  to  be  successful.  If  the  groups  have  never 
witnessed  these  dances  before  it  is  advisable  to  train  one  group  to 
demonstrate  the  dance,  then  break  up — scattering  among  all  other 
groups,  helping  the  beginners  to  learn  the  new  figures.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  books  on  old-time  dancing  and  play  party  games 
(see  G.M.,  O.S.D.,  F.D.,  55,  and  H  2). 

It  often  happens  that  Martha  and  her  husband  and  friends  never 
learned  modern  dancing  in  their  youth  and  now  are  very  eager  to 
learn  and  to  attend  dances  if  suitable  opportunities  are  offered.  Rec- 
reation directors  and  other  leaders  are  organizing  social  dancing  in- 
struction classes  and  dances  for  adult  groups,  prohibiting  the  atten- 
dance of  the  younger  people.  Successful  classes  for  both  mature 
adults  and  those  in  their  'teens  are  almost  impossible  due  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  ages,  interests  and  abilities,  combined  with  the  bold- 
ness of  the  young  people  and  the  self -consciousness  of  their  parents. 

The  fine  arts  of  dining  and  conversation  should  be  encouraged 
through  luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  banquets,  late  suppers  and  home 
parties.  We  do  not  really  make  enough  of  conversation  as  an  art  and 
an  important  form  of  recreation  for  adults. 

Mothers  should  try  to  make  their  homes  the  most  attractive  place 
for  their  children  to  play.  This  can  be  done  by  thoughtful  planning 
of  living  and  play  rooms,  provision  of  games  equipment,  ideas  and 
simple  foods  and  participation  by  adult  members  of  the  family.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  aside  certain  times  for  home 
play.  For  help  in  family  fun  see  (H.P.,  R.G.,  55,  F.W.,  R.R.)  and 
publications  by  state  4H  Club  or  Extension  Departments  of  Universi- 
ties. There  is  also  a  good  publication  called  Family  Fun  obtainable 
free  with  a  three  year  subscription  to  Parents'  Magazine. 

Many  splendid  activities  suitable  for  Martha's  social  recreation 
have  been  described  in  various  chapters  in  this  book.  These  will  be 
mentioned  and  a  few  others  described  which  are  especially  successful 
with  older  women,  but  may  be  used  by  skillful  leaders  for  any  age- 
group.  Many  more  helpful  ideas  may  be  found  in  standard  books  on 
social  recreation  and  inexpensive  publications  (55,  G.P.,  F.W.,  H  2, 
F.D.,  O.S.D.,  G.M.,  R.R.). 

Social  recreation  activities  for  all  ages,  especially  for  Martha,  are 
usable  for  parties  in  homes,  churches,  community  centers,  clubs,  on 
picnics,  outings,  conventions  and  as  rest  periods  or  ice-breakers  dur- 
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ing  meetings  and  between  lectures.  Some  of  these  activities  such,  as 
finger  plays  are  usually  considered  games  for  little  children  but  are 
enjoyed  so  much  by  older  women  that  they  are  included  here.  Others, 
such  as  observation  games,  were  described  in  previous  chapters  but 
are  equally  popular  for  this  age-group.  Older  women  should  not  be 
required  to  run  at  any  time.  Running  is  especially  dangerous  at 
parties  when  women  in  high  heeled  shoes  attempt  to  play  games  on 
slippery,  hardwood  floors.  The  leader  should  also  avoid  spelling,  count- 
ing or  writing  games  if  she  suspects  there  might  be  in  her  group  any 
women  who  may  not  have  at  least  an  elementary  school  education. 
One  woman  dropped  out  of  a  club  and  it  was  many  months  before  the 
leader  found  the  reason:  the  woman  could  not  play  spelling  games 
and  feared  someone  would  find  it  out. 
1.  Social  Recreation  Activities. 

a.  Finger  Plays. 

(1)  Knives  and  Forks. 

"Here's  the  mother's  knives  and  forks"  (fingers  interlocked 
with  pakns  up) ;  "Here's  the  father's  table"  (keeping  fingers  inter- 
locked, turn  hands  over  so  knuckles  are  up  forming  flat,  table- 
like top);  "Here's  the  sister's  looking-glass"  (extend  index 
fingers,  touching  tips  together)  "Here's  the  baby's  cradle"  (extend 
little  finger  tips  together  and  move  wrists  to  form  rocking  motion 
of  cradle.) 

(2)  Church  and  Steeple. 

"Here's  the  church"  (fingers  interlocked,  knuckles  up  to  form 
steep  gable  of  church,  thumbs  together  and  parallel  to  form  doors 
of  church)  "and  here's  the  steeple"  (extend  index  fingers,  tips 
together  to  form  steeple)  "open  the  doors  and  see  all  the  people" 
(move  thumbs  away  and  turn  palms  up  to  show  interlocked 
finger  tips  within,  which  represent  people).  "Here's  the  preacher 
going  up  the  stairs"  (place  left  hand  fingers  extended  palm  up 
as  if  carrying  a  tray,  hook  the  third  finger  of  right  hand  on  third 
finger  of  left  hand  from  below — then  the  second  on  the  second 
and  the  index  on  the  index)  "opens  the  window  and  says  his 
prayers"  (holding  fingers  tightly,  move  interlocked  hands  in  a 
semi-circle  down  toward  body  and  up  close  to  the  chest  at  the 
same  time  crossing  wrists,  placing  the  left  thumb  within  the  circle 
formed  by  the  right  thumb  and  index  finger.  These  latter  form 
the  window  and  left  thumb  is  moved  forward  and  back  to  repre- 
sent the  preacher  at  his  prayers.) 

(3)  Little  Willy. 

''Lit-t\e  Wil-\y  had  a  wow-key  cZm&ing  up  a  stick,  fed  the 
mon-key  too  much  can-dy,  made  the  Tnon-key  sick."  Place  the 
two  thumb  tips  together  and  the  index  finger  tips  together  to 
form  a  diamond.  Take  the  left  thumb  up  to  the  left  index  finger 
tip    {"Lit-tle").   Leaving   the   thumb    touching   the   right   index 
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finger  tip,  extend  the  left  index  finger  upward  ("Wil-lj").  Bring 
the  right  thumb  up  to  the  left  thumb  {''had  a")  and  extend  the 
right  index  finger  to  meet  the  left  in  the  original  diamond  posi- 
tion ("Mow-key").  Continue  this  process  until  the  last  word  when 
hands  and  wrists  are  dropped  into  lap  in  a  disconsolate  manner. 

(4)   Sweethearts. 

(Spread  and  extend  fingers  and  thiimbs.  Place  corresponding 
tips  together.  Bend  second  fingers  down  until  second  knuckles 
meet.)  "Separate  father  and  mother"  (move  thumbs  away  and 
together)  "Separate  aunt  and  uncle"  (move  first  fingers  apart 
and  together).  "Separate  little  brother  and  sister"  (move  little 
fingers  away  and  together).  "Now,  try  to  separate  sweethearts" 
(third  fingers — be  sure  to  keep  knuckles  of  second  fingers  down 
as  far  as  possible). 

b.  Coordination  Stunts. 

(1)  Palm  and  Fist. 

Extend  fingers  of  left  hand  with  palm  upward;  make  fist 
with  right  hand  and  place  with  knuckles  up  at  right  angles  to  left 
palm  against  little  finger  of  left  hand.  Now  interchange  hands  so 
that  right  palm  is  extended  and  left  fist  is  placed  at  right  angles 
against  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Alternate  these  posi- 
tions rapidly. 

(2)  Misbehaving  Fingers. 

Extend  arms  forward  full  length  with  hands  back  to  back. 
Raise  left  hand,  slide  over  right  and  lower  so  that  palms  are 
facing  with  wrists  crossed.  Interlock  fingers  and  bring  clasped 
hands  in  a  semi-circle  down  and  toward  the  body  and  up  close  to 
chest  with  wrists  still  crossed.  Assistant  or  partner  now  asks 
you  to  move  a  certain  finger  or  thumb,  pointing  to  it  but  not 
touching  it. 

(3)  Nose  and  Ear. 

Hold  right  ear  with  left  hand  and  nose  with  right  hand.  Now 
quickly  change  so  that  right  hand  is  holding  left  ear  and  left 
hand  is  holding  nose.  Repeat  changes  rapidly  many  times. 

(4)  Clap,  Clap,  Nose  and  Ear. 

Clap  both  hands  on  corresponding  knees.  Clap  hands  together 
immediately  in  front  of  nose.  Now  grasp  nose  and  ear  as  in 
game  above.  Repeat  claps  and  alternate  position  of  hands  as 
before.  Repeat  all  rapidly  many  times. 

(5)  Circle  and  Six. 

Draw  a  continuous  circle  on  the  floor  with  the  toe  of  the  right 
foot.  With  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  draw  figure  sixes 
in  the  air.  Now  try  to  do  both  simultaneously. 
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c.  Circle  Mixer  Games. 

(1)  Hand  Tag  (Chapter  I,  section  A,  2,  b). 

(2)  Bumpity  Bump  Bump  Bump. 

Players  stand  in  one  large  circle,  shoulder  to  shoulder  fac- 
ing in,  with  one  person  "It"  in  the  center  for  about  every  ten 
players.  Each  player  learns  the  first  name  of  the  person  on  his 
right  and  left.  Those  who  are  "It"  walk  around  in  front  of 
players,  suddenly  stopping  to  face  one,  pointing  abruptly  to  him 
and  saying  quickly  "Right  (or  Left)  Bumpity  Bump  Bump 
Bump."  The  player  thus  approached  must  say  the  first  name  of 
the  person  on  his  right  (or  left)  before  the  last  "Bump"  is 
uttered,  or  exchange  places  with  "it." 

(3)  Opposites. 

Players  stand  in  circle  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  one  player 
in  the  circle  "it"  for  every  10  participants.  Those  who  are  "it" 
go  quickly  to  any  player  and  do  either  of  these  things: 

(a)  Double  both   fists   and  strike   one   on  top   of  the   other 

rapidly  three  times. 

(b)  Spread   the   fingers   and   thumbs   of   both   hands,    place 

thumbs  to  ears  and  move  forward  and  back  rapidly 
three  times. 

The  player  thus  approached  must  do  the  opposite  thing  from 
the  leader  within  the  count  of  1-2-3  and  if  he  fails  he  must  take 
the  place  of  the  one  who  was  "it"  wdthin  the  circle,  while  "it" 
joins  the  players  as  one  of  the  circle. 

d.  Action  or  Stunt  Songs. 

(1)  Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream  (popular  song). 

Down  (point  down)  by  the  old  (stroke  chin  as  a  beard)  mill 
(move  hands  in  circle  as  a  mill  wheel)  stream  (indicate  flowing 
water,  moving  fingers  rapidly  and  hands  slowly  to  right). 

Where  I  (point  to  self)  first  (hold  up  one  finger)  met  (shake 
own  hands)   you   (point  to  imaginary  person  opposite). 

With  your  (imaginary  person)  eyes  (point  to  eye)  so  blue 
(point  toward  sky). 

Dressed  (indicate  dress)  in  gingham  (crossing  index  and 
second  finger  of  right  hand  on  top  of  same  fingers  of  left  hand) 
too —  (hold  up  two  fingers). 

It  was  there  (point  to  distant  place)  I  (point  to  self)  knew 
(point  to  head). 

That  you  (imaginary  opposite  person)  loved  (hands  over 
heart)   me   (self)  true   (finger  tips  together  as  in  prayer). 

You  (opposite  person)  were  sixteen  (hold  up  right  hand  with 
five  fingers  up  and  then  close  fist  three  times — then  hold  up  one 
finger). 

My  (self)  village  (hands  together  to  indicate  steeple)  queen 
(circle  head  as  if  fingering  a  crown). 

Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream  (as  in  first  line). 
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(2)  Tommy  Tinker  (55). 

"Little  Tommy  Tinker  sat  on  a  Clinker 
And  he  began  to  cry — 
Ma,  Ma,  poor  little  innocent  b'y-" 

Singers  remain  seated,  but  rise  suddenly  on  ''ma,"  seat  them- 
selves and  rise  again  and  sit  down  quickly  on  second,  "ma,"  as  if 
Tommy  sat  on  a  hot  coal.  Sing  as  a  round  with  two  or  four 
groups. 

(3)  Today  is  Monday  (55). 

Today  is  Monday,  today  is  Monday 

Monday  wash  day  (motions  of  rubbing  on  wash  board)  all  you 

hungry  brothers,  we  wish  the  same  to  you." 
Tuesday  string  beans  (action  of  stringing  beans) 
Wednesday  soup  (using  large  spoon  for  hot  soup) 
Thursday  roast  beef  (cutting  with  cleaver) 
Friday  fish  (place  right  hand  on  back  of  left  hand,  both  backs 
up,  thumbs  extended  to  sides,  move  thumbs  as  fins,  in  small 
circles  while  moving  hands  forward  slowly) 
Saturday  pay  day  (count  money) 

Sunday  church    (hands  as  in  prayer — sing  very  slowly — eyes 

toward  heaven) 

Sing  in  seven  groups,  all  seated,  each  group  rising  to  sing 

own  part — all  seated  while  joining  in  chorus:    "Oh  you  hiingry 

brothers,  we  wish  the  same  to  you."  After  first  verse,  lines  are 

repeated  in  reverse  order. 

(4)  Mistress  Shady  (55). 

"Oh  Mistress  Shady,  she  is  a  lady,  she  has  a  daughter  whom  I 
adore. 
Each  day  I  court  her,  I  mean  the  daughter,  every  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, 
Tuesday,    Wednesday,    Thursday,    Friday,    Saturday,    Sunday 
afternoon  at  half-past  four." 
Sing  in  seven  groups  all  seated.  Each  group  rises  quickly, 
sings  its  name  (Monday,  etc.)  in  turn  and  sits  down. 

(5)  Alouette  (55). 
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(6)  My  Hat,  It  Has  Three  Corners. 

"My  hat  it  has  three  comers 
Three  corners  has  my  hat 
And  had  it  not  three  comers 
It  would  not  be  my  hat." 

Sung  as  is  "John  Brown's  Baby."  Sing  through  once.  On 
repeating  leave  out  the  word  "hat"  but  touch  head  as  if  tipping 
hat. 

Next  time  do  as  before,  but  also  leave  out  word  "three"  and 
hold  up  three  fingers. 

Next — as  before  but  leave  out  word  "corners"  and  touch 
elbow. 

Finally  leave  out  word  "my"  and  point  to  self. 
Anyone  singing  a  word  that  should  be  silent  may  be  made  to  pay 
a  forfeit  or  to  sing  it  through  perfectly  while  facing  the  group. 

(7)  Oh  Chester  (Singing  version,  to  verse  of  Yankee  Doodle). 

"Oh  Chester,  have  you  'eard  about  Harry." 

(On  "Oh" — put  thumb  and  index  finger  of  your  right  hand 
together  to  form  a  circle;  on  "Chester"  touch  your  chest;  on 
"you"  point  to  an  imaginary  person  in  front  of  you ;  on  "  'eard" 
place  both  hands  behind  ears ;  on  "Harry,"  smooth  hair  back  with 
both  hands.) 

"He's  chest  got  back  from  the  army." 

(Using  both  hands,  on  "chest"  touch  your  chest;  on  "back" 
touch  your  back;  on  "army,"  fold  arms  in  front  of  chest.) 

"I  'ear  'e  knows  how  to  wear  a  rose." 

("I" — point  to  right  eye;  "'ear"  place  both  hands  behind 
ears ;  "knows" — point  to  nose ; — "wear  a  rose" — place  both  hands 
above  heart.) 

"Hip,  Hip,  Hooray  for  the  army." 

(Touch  right  hip  with  right  hand,  left  with  left  on  "hip, 
hip,"  swing  first  right  arm  then  left  upward  on  "hooray" — and 
fold  arms  on  "army.") 

(Talking  Version.) 

"Oh  I  say" — (Make  a  circle  with  fingers  of  right  hand,  then 
oint  to  right  eye  then  to  lips)  "Have  you  'eard  about  Harry?" 
(Point  to  an  imaginary  person,  then  place  both  hands  behind 
ears,  then  smooth  hair.) 

"He's  chest  got  back  from  next  to  the  front  where  he's  needed 
at  the  foot  of  the  army."  (Using  both  hands  touch  chest,  then 
back,  then  neck,  then  waist,  then  knees,  then  feet,  then  fold 
arms.) 

"Everybody"  (Swing  both  arms  wide)  "knows  about  Harry." 
(Touch  nose,  smooth  hair). 

"Hip,  Hip,  Hooray."  (Touch  right  hip,  then  left,  then  swing 
right  and  left  arffi^  in  air.) 
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(Combination.) 

Combine  singing  and  talking  versions  and  repeat  the  singing 
version,  starting  slowly  and  going  faster. 

e.  Other  Social  Recreation  Activities  for  Martha.  (The  following 
were  described  in  previous  chapters.) 

(1)  In  Chapter  I. 

Section  A,  2,  b,  (6),  circle  ball  or  object  games 

Poison  Touch  Game 

Center  Catch 

Section  A,  2,  e,  imitation-observation  games 

I  Say  Stoop  Ducks  Fly 

Do  This,  Do  That  On  the  Bank,  in  the  Pond 

Simon  Says 

Section  A,  2,  f,  object  pass  or  throwing  games 
Fox  and  Squirrel  Pass  Around 

Section  A,    2,   g,   chasing   games    (but   with   tagging   only,   no 
running) 

Black  and  White  Crows  and  Cranes 

Section  D,  1,  a,  quiet  games 
Plunter,  Gun  and  Rabbit  Hands  Over  Head 

Scissors,  Paper,  Stone  Spirits  Move 

Guessing  Game  with  Matches 

Section  D,  1,  b,  observation  games 

Tommy,  Tommy  Cross  Sticks 

The  Moon  Is  Round  Cross  Scissors 

Malaga  Grapes  Colonel  Pop 

He  Can  Do  Little  Meenie,  Meenie 

Section  D,  1,  d,  alertness  »vord  games 

Alphabet  Game  Word  Contest 

Section  D,  1,  e,  table,  games 
Cootie 

(2)  In  Chapter  II. 

Section  A,  3,  a,  (1),  relays  without  equipment  (all  walking,  no 
running  in  all  adult  relays) 

(a)   Single  Players 

Walking  forward,  backward  Electric  Shock 

Heel  and  Toe  Imitative 

Weavers  or  Zigzag  Second  Hand  Car 
Automobile 
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(b)  With  Partner  or  Group,  all  walking. 

Walking,  both  forward  or  backward.  Line 

or  one  person  forward,  one  back-  Partner 

ward.  Messenger 

Arch  Chariot 

Section  A,  3,  a,  (2),  relays  with  balls  or  similar  equipment 
Over  the  Top  Zigzag  Pass 

Over  and  Under  Post  Ball 

Pass  Ball  Partner  Ball 


Section  A,   3,   a,    (3),  relays 
equipment 

Single  Player 
Scarf 
Zigzag 
Object  Toss 
Hoop 

Paper  Bag  or  Balloon 
Hand  Out 
Took  Balance 
Flat  Head 
Suit  Case 
Clothespin 
Hanging  Clothes 

Section  D,  1,  quiet  games 

Two  Part  City 
This  and  That 
Magic  Writing 
Keen  Eyes 
Dumb  Crambo 
Charades 
Guggenheim 


(all   walking)    with   miscellaneous 

Drive  Pig  to  Market 

Dumbbell  and  Wand 

Peanut  Carrying  with  Knife 

Wand  Balance 

Club  Balance 

Hoop  Rolling 

Reducers 
With  Partners 

Necktie 
Group 

Peanut  Pass 


Trades 

Ghosts 

Animated  Alphabet 

Word  Making 

Anagrams 

Tricks  and  Puzzles 


(3)  In  Chapter  III. 

Section  C,  Social  Dance  Mixers 

(4)  In  Chapter  IV. 

Section  C,   Social   Recreation 
Come  Along 
Where's  My  Chair 
Popularity 


How-Do- You-Do,   Goodbye 
Old  Grey  Mare. 


■ '  D.  Mental  Recreation 

Mental  recreation  is  much  more  important  for  Martha  than  for 
any  of  the  previous  age-groups.  In  the  first  place  she  is  not  so  rest- 
less, energetic  or  so  active  physically,  and  in  the  second  place  she  has 
not  had  the  advantages  that  modern  girls  and  young  women  have 
had  and  consequently  she  is  anxious  to  overcome  her  handicaps  and 
improve  her  education. 
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Suggestions  for  books,  poems  and  stories  should  be  obtained  from 
your  local  or  state  librarian  or  from  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, 520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Contacts  should 
also  be  made  with  local  or  state  literary  clubs,  adult  or  parent  educa- 
tion organizations  and  local  or  state  university  extension  departments. 

For  nature  study  suggestions  see  extension  courses  of  local  or 
state  universities,  lectures  and  courses  in  local  museums.  In  some 
cities  interested  people  or  recreation  departments  form  clubs  and  use 
local  nature  enthusiasts  for  lecturers  and  leaders. 

Martha  enjoys  educational  clubs,  classes  and  lectures  as  sponsored 
by  libraries,  art  institutes,  museums,  local  or  state  universities,  adult 
or  parent  education  groups,  local  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Women's  Clubs,  literary  or  fine  arts  clubs  or  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity groups. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  study  clubs  for  Martha  are  literary, 
modern  novel,  modern  or  fine  arts,  current  events,  art,  music  or  drama 
appreciation,  writers  or  scribblers,  play  writers,  journalism,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  applied  psychology,  child  care  and  tii^^ining,  interior 
decorating,  home  planning,  modern  social  and  pc^'tical  conditions, 
government,  conversation,  nutrition,  child  feeding,  cookery,  party 
planning,  home  play,  travel,  home  nursing,  first  aid,  parliamentary 
law,  story-telling.  For  further  suggestions  consult  your  local  librarian, 
superintendent  of  school  or  state  adult  education  or  extension  depart- 
ments. 

Many  women  are  interested  in  religious  or  mission  study  groups 
sponsored  by  their  churches  or  religious  organizations. 

Most  quiet  games  described  in  previous  chapters  are  used  for 
Martha  not  as  mental  recreation  but  as  rest  periods  in  social  games 
parties,  and  are  merely  mentioned  here. 

1.  Quiet  Games. 

a.  In  Chapter  I,  section  D,  1. 

Quiet  Games 

Hunter,  Gun,  and  Rabbit 
Scissors,  Paper,  Stone 
Guessing  Game  with  Matches 
Hands  Over  Head 
Spirits  Move 
Observation  Games 
Tommy,  Tommy 
The  Moon  Is  Round 
Malaga  Grapes 
He  Can  Do  Little 
Cross  Sticks 
Cross  Scissors 
Colonel  Pop 
Meenie,  Meenie 
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Alertness  Word  Games  (providing  Martha  enjoys  spelling  games) 
Alphabet  Game 
Word  Contest 

(b)  In  Chapter  II,  section  D,  1. 
Quiet  Games 
Two  Part  City 
This  and  That 
Magic  Writing 
Charades 
Guggenheim 
Trades 
Ghosts 
Keen  Eyes 
Animated  Alphabet 
Word  Making 
Anagrams 
Tricks  and  Puzzles 

c.  Other  Good  Mental  Games. 
In  (FW.) 

Cross  Questions  and  Silly  Answers 

Whom  You're  With,  Where  You  Are  and  What  You're  Doing 
A  Musical  Story 
Telegrams 
My  Diary 
Newspaper 
Sacked 

Mystic  Wishes 
In  (R.G.) 

Magazine  Contest 

Motor  Romance  ' 

Famous  People 

Where  Letters  Are  Equal  to  Words 

A  Penny  for  Your  Thoughts 

2.  Table  G-ames. 

Cootie  (Chapter  I,  section  D,  1,  e) 

Checkers 

Chess 

Games  mentioned  for  Alice  (Chapter  III,  Section  D,  1,  e,  are  suited 

for  certain  groups  of  older  women  who  want  more  recreation 

and  less  worry  than  offered  by  bridge.) 
Camelot 
Bridge 
Backgammon 
Other  adult  games  found  in  the  better  toy  stores 

E.  Service 
Martha  finds  one  of  her  greatest  joys  in  helping  others.  Her  main 
interest  is  not  concerned  with  herself  but  with  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  her  family  and,  following  that,  with  the  poor  and  dependent 
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who  need  her  help.  Practically  every  woman  at  some  time  or  other 
has  helped  in  some  church,  club  or  community  welfare  project.  Some- 
times her  efforts  become  misdirected  and  much  work  is  expended  with 
little  results  while,  on  the  other  hand,  under  clear-sighted  leadership 
she  accomplishes  remarkable  results. 

With  tactful  persuasion  and  proper  appreciation  of  her  services, 
Martha  may  be  used  as  a  volunteer  worker  in  many  ways.  If  she  has 
opportunities  for  leadership  training  through  local  home  play,  social 
recreation,  music,  dramatics,  or  handcraft  volunteer  leadership 
courses,  she  will  be  even  better  fitted  for  serving  others. 

On  the  whole  Martha  does  more  real  service  work  than  the  younger 
girls,  giving  abundant  help  to  family  welfare  and  children's  agencies, 
Recreation  Departments  (see  Chapter  VII),  Red  Cross,  Travelers' 
Aid,  local  community  chest  and  welfare  organizations  of  all  kinds, 
serving  on  church  welfare  committees  and  helping  her  friends  and 
neighbors  when  in  distress.  Otherwise  her  services  are  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  listed  for  Alice  (see  Chapter  III,  section  E). 
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Chaptee  VI 

SUGGESTED  GENEEAL  PEOGRAMS  FOR  ALL  AGES 

In  the  last  five  chapters  we  have  analyzed  in  detail  the  program 
for  Betty  the  Baby,  Peggy  the  Pre-adolescent,  Alice  the  Adolescent, 
Beatrice  the  Business  Girl,  Ida  the  Industrial  Girl  and  Martha  the 
Matron.  Now  let  us  study  some  ways  of  combining  the  physical,  crea- 
tive, social,  mental  and  service  activities  for  each  age-group  into  uni- 
fied, general  or  special  programs  for  these  girls,  and  for  the  family 
and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

We  will  present  a  number  of  charts  which  are  a  compilation  of 
the  finest  programs  for  girls,  women  and  mixed  groups  as  found  in 
cities  of  various  sizes  throughout  the  country,  but  it  is  probable  that 
no  department  has  the  budget,  facilities  or  leadership  to  conduct  such 
complete  programs  as  herewith  outlined.  However,  these  comprehen- 
sive charts  of  suggested  activities  may  stimulate  recreation  directors 
and  club  leaders  to  broaden  the  present  programs  as  fast  as  conditions 
permit. 

In  all  the  charts  the  letters  in  brackets  indicate  the  various  age- 
groups:  A,  6-9  years  (Betty  the  Baby);  B,  9-13  years  (Peggy  the 
Pre- Adolescent) ;  C,  13-17  years  (Alice  the  Adolescent) ;  D,  17-25 
years  approximately  (Beatrice  the  Business  Girl  and  Ida  the  Indus- 
trial Girl)  ;  and  E,  from  about  25  years  up  (Martha  the  Matron). 
Letters  accompany  the  activity  only  the  first  time  it  is  mentioned, 

A.  The  Summer  Playground  Program 

The  outline  on  page  208  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  summer  playground  program.  It  is  assumed  that  the  play- 
grounds are  open  under  both  men  and  women  leaders  until  dark  at 
least,  and  that  young  people  and  adults,  as  well  as  children,  are 
encouraged  to  attend  and  participate.  Men  or  boys  will  take  part  in 
several  of  the  activities  listed  along  with  the  women  or  girls.  First 
are  listed  a  number  of  "weekly  routine"  activities  which  should  be 
carried  on  throughout  the  entire  summer.  The  rest  of  the  outline  con- 
sists of  suggestions  for  special  activities  which  may  be  featured  dur- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  ten  weeks  comprising  the  playground  season. 
Many  of  these  special  events  are  related  to  a  special  theme  about 
which  each  week's  program  features  are  centered.  The  special  weeks 
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afford  opportunities  for  emphasizing  values  which  are,  of  course, 
important  throughout  the  whole  summer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proposed  program  provides  for  festivals, 
tournaments  and  contests  in  several  activities,  to  be  conducted  on 
both  a  local  and  a  city-wide  basis.  Increasingly  playground  authori- 
ties are  laying  greater  emphasis  upon  special  activities  on  the  indi- 
vidual or  local  playground  and  fewer  city-wide  events  are  being  pro^ 
moted.  Such  demonstrations  and  contests  have  considerable  value, 
however,  and  may  be  carried  on  to  advantage  where  local  conditions 
justify  doing  so  and  where  there  are  sufficient  workers  to  conduct 
them  without  neglecting  the  activities  on  the  individual  playground. 

It  is  important  that  organized  activities  should  not  be  stressed  to 
the  exclusion  of  self-directed  events  of  all  kinds,  such  as  games  or 
handcraft  projects  of  the  girls'  own  design,  quiet  games,  reading  or 
merely  rest,  contemplation  or  even  day-dreaming.  All  these  things 
have  real  value  and  there  should  be  a  place  for  them  on  the  play- 
ground program.  Playground  workers  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  neighborhood  leaders,  especially  the  members  and  officers  of 
women's  clubs  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Much  is  to  be  gained 
by  telling  them  of  the  playground  plans  and  urging  their  cooperation. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  on  the  part  of  many  people  that  the  expres- 
sional  demands  of  childhood  and  adolescence  are  all  physical  and 
that  recreation  is  nothing  more  than  sports,  games  and  athletics. 
Perhaps  emphasis  is  laid  on  physical  interests  because  this  demand 
is  the  easiest  to  satisfy,  but  certainly  growth  means  something  more 
than  added  girth  and  strength  and  stature.  There  are  many  other 
interests  to  be  served. 

Since  the  child  is  essentially  motor,  he  gets  into  life  largely 
through  motor  channels  and  he  does  it  by  becoming  for  a  time  the 
thing  itself.  This  we  call  dramatic  play.  Individual  interest  tends  to 
become  social,  and  we  observe  spontaneous  group  dramatizations  that 
range  from  playing  house  to  the  most  modern  demand  of  thrill-seek- 
ing. This  interest  also  must  be  incorporated  into  our  playground, 
program.  It  is  the  basis  for  story-telling,  mimetic  play  and  group 
dramatization.  It  furnishes  the  fundamental  appeal  underlying  dra- 
matic singing  games  and  their  many  spoken  variants. 

A  circus  with  sawdust,  rings,  parade  and  bands — in  which  he 
personifies  wild  animals,  horses,  clowns  and  acrobats,  attempts  feats 
of  strength  and  daring — affords  another  outlet  for  his  desire  for 
experience  in  life.  There  is  still  another  way  the  child  may  satisfy 
his  inner  urge  to  grow  and  know.  "We  sometimes  call  this  indefinable 
thing  the  creative  impulse,  sometimes  the  joy  of  doing.  It  leads 
him  to  manipulate  and  experiment  with  the  material  world  about  him. 
It  is  the  crude  beginning  of  art,  crafts  and  science.  This,  too,  deserves 
cognizance  in  our  program. 
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B.  The  Day  Camp  Program 

The  Day  Camp  is  growing  in  popularity  as  a  means  of  bringing 
camping  experiences  and  values  to  the  city  children  who  cannot  afford 
a  week  or  more  at  camp,  or  whose  parents  prefer  to  keep  them  at 
home. 

Children  gather  early  in  the  morning  at  a  designated  place  where 
they  are  met  by  buses  and  taken  to  the  camp  site  or  to  the  place 
where  the  activities  are  to  be  held,  or,  if  possible,  report  direct  to  the 
camp  itself  alone  or  are  brought  by  an  older  person.  In  cities,  many 
facilities  are  used — buildings,  roofs,  playgrounds,  parks,  public  or  com- 
mercial swimming  pools  or  any  other  areas  which  can  be  reached  and 
used  at  small  expense.  The  children  either  bring  their  lunches  and 
buy  milk  (or  have  it  served  to  them  free  through  contributions  to  a 
special  fund)  or  else  their  parents  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  lunch  and 
other  costs  of  the  day  camp.  After  a  full  day's  program  the  children 
are  returned  by  bus  (if  necessary)  in  the  late  afternoon  to  a  neigh- 
borhood terminal,  walking  (or  riding)  home  from  there. 

Some  day  camps  are  conducted  one  day  a  week,  others  several  days 
or  every  day.  Children  enroll  for  one  or  more  days  weekly  or  for  one 
or  more  weeks.  Leaders  are  called  counselors;  children,  campers,  A 
full  camp  program  is  conducted  usually  stressing  camp  craft,  hiking, 
nature  study  and  other  activities  not  always  available  on  summer 
playgrounds. 

The  Department  of  Public  Recreation,  Board  of  Education, 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  conducts  a  ' '  day  camp  on  wheels, ' '  so  called  because 
county  school  buses  meet  the  children  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  take  them  to  the  place  where  camp  activities  are  conducted.  The 
children  reach  home  about  5 :  30.  There  are  four  camps  for  children 
of  the  following  age  groups :  Boys  9  to  12 ;  girls  9  to  12 ;  boys  and 
girls  together,  6-8 ;  junior  high  school  children.  The  older  age  group 
has  a  two  day  a  week  camp  taking  up  only  swimming  and  horseback 
riding.  The  younger  age  groups  sign  up  for  not  less  than  a  week — 
that  is,  the  period  from  Monday  morning  to  Friday  night.  Each 
group  of  fifteen  children  has  a  counselor. 

The  program  consists  of  the  following: 

(1)  Swimming  (with  lessons)  twice  a  week 

(2)  Horseback  riding  (with  lessons)  twice  a  week 

(3)  Hiking  (wood  games  and  study  of  woodcraft,  nature  lore,  fire  build- 

ing, outdoor  cooking  and  trail  blazing) 

(4)  Dramatics 

(5)  Constructive  trips  to  something  worth  seeing  (once  a  week) 

(6)  Athletic  events  (baseball,  volley,  etc.) 

(7)  One  hour's  rest  at  which  time  there  is  a  general  discussion  concern- 

ing current  topics  and  good  books. 
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E.  The  Play  Day  Program 

"A  Play  Day  is  a  day  when  girls  from  several  playgrounds  or 
schools  meet  and  play  with  rather  than  against  each  other.'' 

Play  Day  programs  vary  with  the  facilities  available,  with  the 
ages  of  the  participants  and  the  game  skills  which  they  have  acquired. 
However,  the  general  form  of  Play  Day  is  as  follows: 

Reception  of  guests,  registration  of  all  participants,  orientation  and 
dressing  or  cheeking  wraps. 

First  gathering  of  all  players,  organization  of  color  teams,  introductions, 
get-acquainted  games  and  "ice  breakers"  in  small  team  groups. 
General  mixers,  "ice  breakers"  and  folk  dances  for  all. 
Reassemble  by  color  teams  and  go  to  playing  fields. 

Two  or  three  half  hour  periods  of  team  competition  in  which  teams  rotate 
from  one  activity  to  another  at  end  of  half  hour  periods.  Program  usually 
consists  of  one  highly  organized  game,  one  less  organized  game  and  one  period 
devoted  to  individual  games  and  stunts,  conducted  by  means  of  challenges. 

Demonstration  of  new  games. 

One  period  for  mass  games  in  which  half  the  girls  compete  against  the 
other  half  in  such  activities  as  relays,  giant  volleyball,  etc. 
Swim  or  showers,  dress  and  rest  period. 

Reassemble  by  color  teams  for  group  singing,  cheers,  announcement  of 
score,  stunts,  refreshments,  social  dancing,  or  any  other  recreational  activities 
of  a  social  nature. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  a  true  Play  Day  the  girls  represent- 
ing a  school  or  similar  group  do  not  play  together,  but  are  separated 
and  play  with  girls  from  many  organizations  on  a  color  team  against 
other  color  teams.  These  teams  are  determined  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration, when  each  girl  is  given  a  colored  arm  band.  Her  mates  receive 
arm  bands  of  other  colors.  All  girls  wearing  arm  bands  of  one  color 
become  members  of  that  color  team  for  the  Play  Day. 

As  far  as  possible  Play  Days  should  be  planned  and  conducted 
by  the  girls  themselves  through  a  Leaders'  Club,  a  Women's  Athletic 
Association,  a  Student  Government  Council,  the  class  officers,  a  girls' 
athletic  club,  a  physical  education  club,  an  honorary  varsity  team  in 
a  special  sport,  a  swimming  club  or  a  life  saving  corps. 

The  usual  Play  Day  officers  are  as  follows : 

One  director,  with  assistants  and  runners  as  needed. 

One  or  more  scorers  and  timers. 

Instructors  for  each  activity  who  also  serve  as  judges  or  ofl&cials  as 

needed. 
Assistants  to  the  instructors  who  serve  as  referees,  scorers,  timers  or 

linesmen  as  needed. 
Hostesses  for  each  color  team  or  section  thereof. 
Musician  and  song  leader. 
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Various  committees  should  cover  the  following  details : 

Program  plans. 

Invitations. 

Housing  or  dressing  room  arrangements. 

Reception  and  registration. 

Social  entertainment,  refreshments,  stunts,  dancing,  etc. 

Awards. 

Points  are  awarded  to  color  teams  for  victory  in  each  of  the 
program  periods  or  stunts.  These  scores  are  totaled  and  fun-producing 
awards  given  to  the  winning  color  team.  These  should  be  simple  and 
inexpensive,  such  as  lollypop  dolls  or  novelty  paper  hats,  usually  made 
by  members  of  the  Awards  Committee. 

Play  Day  programs  may  include  any  physical,  creative  or  social 
activity  desired.  It  is  advisable  to  devote  one  section  to  demonstration 
of  new  games  or  other  activities  so  all  may  see  and  carry  back  new 
ideas.  All  Play  Days  should  have  a  closing  social  hour  which  includes 
refreshments,  even  though  very  simple,  if  at  all  possible. 

Some  suggested  Play  Day  programs  follow: 

FALL  SEASON 

Employed  Girls'  or  College  or  High  School  Play  Day  (C,  D)  where  full 
recreation  or  physical  education  programs  are  conducted. 

Hockey  Swimming 

Soccer  Picnic,  luncheon,  tea  or  banquet 

Volleyball 
Playground  or  County  High  School  Play  Day  (B,  C). 

Quoits  or  horseshoes 

Dodgeball 

Newcomb,  or 

Volleyball 

Long  ball  or  other  ball  games 

Picnic  or  box  supper 

Local  Playground  Inter-group  Play  Day  or  Class  Play  Day  for  any  high 
school  or  college  class  (B,  C,  D,  E). 

Any  of  the  above  activities  chosen  according  to  the  skills  the  girls  have 
acquired  and  the  games  they  have  learned  to  play  on  the  playground 
or  in  their  physical  education  classes. 

Challenges 

Stunts 

Social  hour 
Hockey  Play  Day  (C,  D). 

Hockey  games  on  the  field 

Hockey  challenges  beyond  one  end  line 

Hockey  dribble-around-obstacle  relay  race  along  the  side  of  the  field 

Hockey  shooting  for  accuracy  beyond  the  other  end  line 

Hockey  dribble  and  shoot  relay  race  along  other  side  of  field 

Refreshments  and  social  hour 
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WINTER  SEASON 

Employed  Girls'  or  College  or  High  School  Play  Day  (C,  D)  where  full 
recreation  or  physical  education  programs  are  conducted. 
Basketball  Swimming 

Volleyball  Tea  dance,  dinner,  luncheon,  banquet 

Indoor  baseball  Stunts 

Social  hour 

Inter-club  or  Community  Center  Play  Day  or  County  High  School  Play 
Day  (B,  C). 

Basketball  Long  ball 

Volleyball,  or  Challenges  and  individual  stunts 

Newcomb  Group  stunts,  novelties,  sings,  etc. 

Dodgeball  Square  dancing 

"Pot  Luck"  luncheon 

Local  Community  Center  or  Class  Play  Day  for  any  high  school  or  col- 
lege class  (B,  C,  D,  E). 

Any  of  the  above  activities  chosen  according  to  the  skills  the  girls  have 
acquired  and  the  games  they  have  played  in  their  recreation-physical 
education  groups. 
Social  hour 

Basketball  Play  Day  (C,  D). 
Basketball  games 

Foul  shooting,  best  out  of  twenty  shots 
Shooting  for  goals,  number  of  goals  made  in  a  minute 
Run  and  shoot  relay 
Passing  relays 
Over  and  under  relay 
Jumping  for  height 
Social  hour,  including  dancing 

Swimming  Play  Day  (B,  C,  D,  E). 
Races 
Diving 
Stunt  races 
Novelty  dives 
Follow  the  leader 
Challenges  and  water  stunts 
Water  games  and  figure  swimming 
Tea  and  dancing 

SPRING  SEASON 

Employed  Girls'  or  College  or  High  School  Play  Day  (C,  D)  where  full 
recreation  or  physical  education  programs  are  conducted. 

Playground  baseball 

Tennis 

Archeiy 

Track  and  field  activities  which  are  approved 

Swimming 

Stunts  and  challenges 

Pienie 
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Inter-playground  or  County  High  School  Play  Day  (B,  C). 
Playground  baseball  or  long  ball 
Dodge  ball 

Track  and  field  activities  which  are  approved  and  which  can  be  con- 
ducted on  any  field  and  with  minimum  of  equipment 
Stunts  and  challenges 
Horseshoes  or  quoits 
Square  dancing 
Group  singing 
Picnic  supper 

Local  Playground  Inter-group  Play  Day,  Class  Play  Day  for  any  High 
School  or  College  Class  (B,  C,  D,  E). 

Any  of  the  above  activities  chosen  according  to  the  skills  the  girls  have 
acquired  and  the  games  they  have  played  in  their  recreation-physical 
education  groups. 

SUMMER  SEASON 

Spring  activities  as  suggested  above 

Swimming  Play  Day  as  suggested  in  winter  season  section 

Overnight  camp  excursion  with  many  of  the  above  suggestions  and 

woods  activities 
Week-end  house  party  to  a  camp  or  outing  club  cabin 
All  day  beach  or  lake-side  excursions  with  many  of  the  above  sugges- 
tions, and  boating  and  canoeing  activities. 

Some  Recreation  Departments  conduct  many  Play  Days  for  play- 
ground girls,  employed  girls  and  older  women. 

In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  city  is  divided  into  districts,  each 
with  four  playgrounds  within  walking  distance  of  each  other.  No 
inter-playground  competitions  are  conducted  for  girls  but  each  play- 
ground group  is  Play  Day  hostess  to  girls  from  the  other  three 
playgrounds  in  the  district.  In  an  eight  week  summer  program,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  Play  Day  in  each  district  once  every  two  weeks.  Girls, 
therefore,  have  an  opportunity  to  be  guests  three  times  and  hostesses 
once  during  the  summer. 

In  Maryland  the  county  volley  ball  champions  are  invited  by  the 
Playground  Athletic  League  and  one  of  the  normal  schools  to  a  week- 
end house  party  at  which  time  the  state  girls'  volley  ball  tournament 
is  played  off  at  the  normal  school,  and  as  each  team  is  eliminated  it 
joins  the  others  in  a  Play  Day  program. 

In  Alabama,  in  order  to  modify  and  finally  eliminate  an  undesir- 
able state  basketball  tournament,  for  a  year  or  two  the  losers  in  the 
contest  were  taken  to  a  college  outing  cabin  for  a  Play  Day.  Since 
the  basketball  tournament  has  been  eliminated,  a  State  Play  Day 
Week-end  is  conducted  to  which  are  invited  only  those  girls  who  are 
emblem  wearers  in  the  State  High  School  Point  System. 

The  Illinois  Girls'  Athletic  League  has  district  Play  Days  con- 
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ducted  on  the  same  principle;  camps  for  summer  activities  are  also 
conducted. 

F.  Special  Days 

As  a  method  of  motivating  the  program,  adding  interest  and 
recognizing  achievement,  the  special  days  are  used  in  most  organiza- 
tions. This  may  take  the  form  of  a  local  club,  playground  or  com- 
munity center  activity  or  may  be  a  district  or  city- wide  demonstration 
or  contest.  In  preparing  special  day  programs  of  all  kinds,  use  the 
suggestions  in  this  book  (also  R.R.,  R.A.,  88,  R.G.,  F.W.).  If  addi- 
tional help  is  needed  write  the  National  Recreation  Association.  In 
all  cases,  these  events  should  be  a  real  outgrowth  of  the  routine  daily 
activities,  not  a  highly  perfected  display  for  publicity  alone.  In  most 
communities,  recreation  executives  are  stressing  mass  activities  within 
walking  distance  of  a  child's  home  and  always  in  the  day  time  or 
very  early  evening.  Distant  travel  and  night  activities  create  many 
organization  and  character  education  problems. 

Children  of  this  age  should  not  be  exploited  for  the  sake  of  pub- 
licity. The  fact  that  an  individual  or  an  organization  benefits  from 
this  exploitation  is  no  excuse.  Girls  should  be  restrained  rather  than 
forced;  should  participate  in  groups  rather  than  as  stars.  Neighbor- 
hood events  have  decided  advantages  over  city-wide  spectacles  and 
serve  the  purpose  much  better.  Special  day  programs  are  often  fea- 
tured on  neighborhood  community  programs  in  the  early  evening 
when  fathers  and  mothers,  in  fact  all  voters  and  taxpayers,  may 
attend. 

Many  contests  and  special  events  are  suited  to  all  ages,  such  as 
the  following.  (All  in  88)  : 

Active  Games  Quiet  Games 

Quoits  Checker   Tournament 

Horseshoes  Quiet  Game  Tournament 

Paddle  Tennis  Toss  Games 
Sidewalk  Tennis  London 

Nature  Contests  Can  0 

Botanical  Do  Do  Baseball 

Nature  Booklets  Double  Ringer 

Nature   Games  Porch  Target 

Tree  Contest  Target  Ball 

Zoo  Day  Tin  Can  Bowling 

Tin  Can  Toss 

1.  Betty. — As  a  rule  leaders  of  little  girls  do  not  encourage  com- 
petitive events  or  important  spectator  programs  although  occasionally 
Betty  may  enter  some  activities  for  Peggy.  Usually  the  only  special 
days  for  the  youngest  age  group  include  Easter  egg  hunts,  doll  shows 
and  contests,  mutt  dog  (88)  or  pet  shows  and  contests  (88),  soap 
bubble  contests,  lantern  parades  (88)  and  balloon  races.  ' 
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2.  Peggy. — ^The  special  days  mentioned  for  Betty  are  still  inter- 
esting to  some  girls  of  Peggy 's  age.  In  addition  there  are  many  splen- 
did events  in  all  activity  groups. 

In  physical  activities  Peggy  sometimes  participates  in  girls'  carni- 
vals (R.A.)  and  play  days  (see  the  previous  section  of  this  chapter, 
also  R.R.  and  R.A.).  From  the  activities  mentioned  in  Chapter  II, 
section  A,  excellent  programs  for  rallies,  games,  contests,  track  and 
field  meets,  ice  circus  and  carnivals  (see  also  N.R.A.  No.  2193)  can 
be  selected.  Girls  also  enjoy  a  circus  (N.R.A.  Circus  Bulletin).  Details 
of  programs  for  hikes  and  outings  are  found  in  Chapter  III,  sec- 
tion A.  Activities  for  relay  carnivals,  low  organized  games,  contests, 
apparatus  or  stunt  meets  may  be  selected  from  Chapter  II,  section  A. 
In  addition  the  following  excellent  special  day  events  and  contests 
are  used  for  Peggy  (all  described  in  88)  : 

Bump  the  Bumps  Pavement  Ball 

Hop  Scotch  Roller  Skating 

Hop  Scotch  Golf  Rope  Jumping 

Hop  Scotch  Variations  Sled  Events 

Jacks  Snow  Games 

O'Leary  Novelty  Winter  Sports 

Spot  Ball 

Often  girls  of  this  age  enjoy  contests  and  games  usually  mentioned 
for  boys  (also  in  88)  such  as: 

Diabolo  Tire  Games 

Disc  Snap  Pushmobile  Events 

Hat  Ball  Roley  Foley 

Kick  the  Bar  Stick  Bowling 

Kick  Shuffle  Stilts 

Kick  the  Wicket  Tip  Cat 

Marble  Golf  Top  Spinning 

Marble  Tournament  Mumblety  Peg 

Roping 

Handcraft  also  has  many  special  events  described  in  (88)  for 
hobby  shows  and  contests  in  making  bird  houses,  miniature  villages, 
sand  modeling,  snow  sculpture,  spatter,  smoke  or  blue  prints,  and 
perhaps  kite  making  and  flying. 

Musical  events  of  importance  for  Peggy  may  include  demonstra- 
tions or  contests  of  the  following  (all  in  88)  :  harmonica,  junior  glee 
clubs,  kitchen  bands,  music  jamboree,  homemade  instruments^  play- 
ground songs,  singing,  rhythm  bands  and  singing  games. 

Special  events  in  dramatics  mentioned  in  (88)  include  dramatiza- 
tion of  ballads  and  dramatic  festivals,  playground  theater  and  puppet 
contests.  Story-telling  contests  and  festivals,  miniature  theaters,  pup- 
pet theater  construction  and  plays  are  perhaps  more  suited  for  Alice 
but  can  be  conducted  for  Peggy. 
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Social  events  do  not  assume  the  importance  for  Peggy  that  they 
do  for  Alice,  her  older  sister.  Simple  parties  for  holidays,  special 
days  and  birthdays  especially  are  in  order ;  also  dress-up  affairs,  such 
as  masquerades,   are  greatly  enjoyed. 

Mental  recreation  special  events  are  for  this  age  and  may  be 
selected  from  Section  D  of  Chapter  I  through  V. 

3.  Alice. — Even  though  Alice  is  better  able  than  Betty  or  Peggy 
to  stand  the  strain  and  excitement  of  special  days  and  competitions, 
still  the  same  principles  should  be  observed.  It  is  better  to  have  too 
few  rather  than  too  many  special  day  events  and  those  scheduled 
should  be  well  conducted  and  come  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  daily  pro- 
gram rather  than  be  specially  rehearsed.  These  events  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  avoid  travel,  late  hours,  dangers  and  expense.  They 
should  never  be  commercialized.  All  possible  activities  should  be  for 
groups  rather  than  individual  champions.  Alice  should  be  benefited, 
not  harmed,  by  special  day  programs. 

For  a  year  or  two  after  entering  adolescence  Alice  enjoys  many 
of  the  special  day  events  mentioned  for  Peggy. 

Activities  for  rallies,  meets,  outings,  etc.,  should  be  selected  from 
Chapter  III,  section  A.  In  addition,  the  following  may  be  used  for 
physically  active  adolescent  girls: 

Circus  (88)    (N.R.A.  No.  2289  and  Circus  Bulletin) 

Horseshoe  Contests  and  Quoits  (88) 

Treasure  Hunts 

Winter  Sports  Contests,  Carnivals  or  Frolics  (88,  R.A.,  Sp.  6,  R.R.) 

Water  Carnivals  (Sp.  3,  R.A.,  R.R.) 

Fourth  of  July  (N.R.A.  No.  2673).  For  suggestions  for  other  holidays 

write  the  N.R.A. 
Tournament  for  Girls  (N.R.A.  No.  1807) 
Folk  Dance  Demonstration  or  Festival  (Standard  Books) 
Gymnastic  Demonstrations   (Standard  Books) 
Stunt,  Low- Organized  Games,  Apparatus  and  Relay  Contests  (Chapter 

II — Physical  Activities) 
Tennis,  Golf,  Archery,  Badminton  Meets  or  Contests  (official  rules  from 

Spaldings) 
Golf  Adaptations  (88) 
Basketball  Events 
Bicycle  Riding  Contests  (88) 
Playground  Baseball  Contests 
Special   Play   Days    (hockey,   soccer,   volley  ball,  baseball,   basketball, 

winter  or  water,  use  lead-up  events  mentioned  in  Chapter  III  or  in 

Standard  Books) 
Bowl  Spot  Ball  and  Stick  Bowling  (88) 

Events  which  motivate  Alice's  handcraft  and  music  programs  are 
the  same  as  those  for  Peggy  and  in  addition  include  soap  sculpture 
in  handcraft  and  the  following  music  special  events: 
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Christmas  Caroling  or  Easter  Sunrise  Sings 
Quartets  (88) 
Ukelele  Contests  (88) 
Visiting  Performances 

Drama  high-lights  are: 

Benefit  Shows 

Vaudeville 

Minstrel 

Musical  Comedy 

Operetta 
Playground  Shows 
Pageants 
May  Day 

Water  Pageants  (Sp.  3) 
Acting  Ballads  (88) 
Dramatic  Stunt  Contests  (R.R.) 
Puppet  Tournament  (88) 

Playground  Stunt  Meet  ' 

Visiting  Performances 

Social  special  events  are : 

Mother-Daughter  or  Father-Daughter  Parties 
Luncheons 
Dinners 
Banquets 
Picnics  (P) 

Dances  (see  Chapter  III,  Section  C) 
Holiday  Parties  (R.R.  or  write  N.R.A.  for  special  help) 
Parties  (R.R.,  R.G.,  F.W.,  H2,  or  K)  or  write  the  N.R.A.  for  sug- 
gestions 

Mental  recreation  special  programs: 

Easter  Sunrise  Services 

Christmas  Services 

Table  Games  Competitions  of  all  kinds 

Checkers  (88) 

Chess 

Story  Writing  Contest 

Play  Writing  Contest 

Nature  Games  (88) 

Story-Telling  Contests  and  Festivals 

Alice  joins  her  entire  family  and  neighborhood  in  community 
nights,  holiday  celebrations,  playground  or  community  center  closing 
demonstrations,  civic  celebrations  and  special  community  affairs  such 
as  a  golden  wedding  or  money  raising  stunts  (R.R.). 
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Some  girls  of  Alice's  age  enjoy  activities  usually  suited  to  boys 
such,  as  model  airplane  flying  contests  (88)  and  model  boat  sailing 
contests  (88). 

4.  Beatrice  and  Ida. — Beatrice  and  Ida  are  able  to  stand  the 
excitement  of  special  days  better  than  younger  girls  but  even  so,  these 
must  not  be  so  fatiguing  as  to  interfere  with  their  work  or  be  non- 
recreational.  It  is  rather  important  to  have  well  selected  special  events 
for  employed  girls  to  hold  their  interest,  motivate  the  programs  and 
establish  fitting  climaxes.  We  need  more  publicity  for  activities  for 
employed  girls  and  older  women  which  these  special  days  provide 
and  we  also  need  to  give  the  participants  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
progress  they  have  made.  It  so  often  happens  that  girls,  who  have 
graduated  from  our  great,  factory-like  high  schools  and  now  are  but 
a  cog  in  a  complex  business  machine,  and  never  have  a  chance  to 
succeed,  win  the  approbation  of  their  comrades  and  develop  a  per- 
sonality of  their  own.  Well  conducted  special  events  aid  in  these 
things. 

SPECIAL  DAYS  FOR  EMPLOYED  GIRLS 


Physical 

Team  Contesta 
Volley  Ball 
Basketball 
Baseball 

Individual  Contests 
Golf 
Archery- 
Bowling 
Tennis 
Horseshoes  (88) 

Play  Days  (R.R. 
and  this  Chap.) 

Track  Meets 

Carnivals 

Festivals,  Rallies 

Dance  Demonstra- 
tions 

Gym  Demonstra- 
tions 

Water 

Carnivals,  (Sp.  3) 

(R.R.,  R.A.) 
Pageants  (Sp.  3) 
Demonstrations 
Play  Days 
Circus 

Outings  (Chap.  Ill) 

Winter  Sports 
Festivals 
Carnivals 
Pageants 
Demonstrations 
Meets  (88,  R.A.) 
(Sp.  6,  R.R.) 

Treasure  Hunt 


Cbeative 
Handcraft 

Hobby  Shows  (88) 
Photography 

Contest 
Soap  Sculpture 
Toy  Making  and 

Mending 
Flower  Shows 
Poster  Contests 
Art,  Sculpture, 

Design,  Shows, 

and  Contests 
Music 

Glee  Club  or 

Orchestra 
Demonstrations  or 

Contests  (88) 
Music  Memory 

Contests  (R.R.) 
Acting  Ballads  or 

songs  (88) 
Music  Festival 

(R.R.,  88) 
Musical  Comedies 
Operettas 
Drama 

Shows,  all  kinds 
Pageants 

Acting  Ballads  (88) 
One  Act  Play 

Contest 
Puppet  Shows  and 

Contests  (88) 
Shadow  Play 

Contests 
Stunt  Meet 
Dance  Drama 


Social 

Houseparties 
Conventions 
Bridge  Contests 
Inter-Social  Club 

Contests 
Progressive  Game 

Parties 
Mother-Daughter 

Banquets 
Parties,  all  kinds 

(write  N.R.A.) 
Dances,  all  kinds 
Picnics  (P) 
Showers 
Announcements 
Housewarmings 
Luncheons 
Dinners 
Banquets 
Theater  Parties 
Attending 

Athletic  Contests 

Demonstrations 

Shows 

Expositions 

Community 
Celebrations 
Nights 

Demonstrations 
Holiday  Festivi- 
ties 


Mental 

Conventions 
Forums 

Special  Services 
Table  Games 

Competitions 
Writing  Competi- 
tions 

Plays 

Stories 

Songs 
Travel 
Attending 

Concerts 

Plays 

Operas 

Recitals 

Lectures 

Special  Celebrations 

Museums 

Art  Galleries 
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5.  Martha. — Even  for  Martha  the  program  must  have  its  high 
lights,  its  objectives,  so  the  special  events  play  an  important  part. 
Every  club  or  activity  for  Martha  as  for  Ida  and  Beatrice  should  have 
its  social  side  at  frequent  intervals,  sometimes  for  women  alone,  some- 
times with  husbands  invited. 

Except  for  basketball  contests,  track  meets,  more  strenuous  winter 
sports  activities  and  possibly  the  most  technical  dance  dramas,  special 
days  for  Martha  do  not  differ  from  those  listed  for  employed  girls 
(see  Chapter  VIII,  Special  Days).  In  addition,  Martha  often  takes 
part  in  homeland  exliibits  (88),  golden  wedding  celebrations.  Arbor 
Day  ceremonies  and  backyard  playground  contests  (write  N.R.A.). 

Older  women  want  more  activities  in  which  the  whole  family  can 
participate  together  for  they  like  to  know  what  their  children  are 
doing  and  with  whom  they  are  playing.  Therefore,  community  nights, 
holidays,  festivals,  international  nights,  carnivals,  picnics  and  outings, 
local  talent  entertainments,  parties  and  gatherings  of  all  kinds  should 
be  included  in  family  and  neighborhood  programs.  (For  help  on  spe- 
cial problems  write  to  the  National  Recreation  Association.)  These 
special  days  should  take  the  form  of  picnics  and  outings  of  all  kinds 
when  the  weather  permits. 


G.  The  Community  Night  Program 

One  means  of  attracting  girls  and  women  of  all  ages,  especially 
those  not  otherwise  reached  by  the  program,  is  through  the  Com- 
munity Night  on  the  playground  or  in  the  social  center.  It  is,  more- 
over, one  of  the  best  methods  of  demonstrating  the  recreational  pro- 
gram to  the  voters  of  the  city,  an  important  factor  when  an  appeal 
for  more  tax  funds  is  to  be  made. 

Every  playground  and  community  center  should  be  open  one  night 
every  week  for  community  activities.  The  usual  Community  Night 
program  is  two-fold,  showing  the  parents  what  the  children  have  been 
doing  on  the  playground  or  in  the  center,  and  interesting  the  adults 
in  participating  in  the  activities.  The  program  on  an  unlighted  play- 
ground usually  begins  about  six-thirty  or  seven  p.m.  and  lasts  until 
dark,  or  later  if  automobiles  can  be  so  parked  that  their  headlights 
illuminate  the  area.  About  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  devoted 
to  a  program  by  the  children  of  the  playground.  This  gives  them  a 
much  desired  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do,  and  also  gives 
the  director  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  daily  activities, 
for,  of  course,  only  the  best  programs  may  be  presented  for  the 
approval  of  the  parents.  Therefore  a  typical  Community  Night  pro- 
gram will  include  the  best  of  the  activities  conducted  during  the  week 
and  such  things  as  adults  and  children  can  enjoy  together,  for 
example : 
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Boys'  baseball  game  and  girls'  volleyball  game. 
Concert  by  radio,  phonograph,  band  or  children's  band. 
Program  by  children — 


Toy  Orchestra 
Folk  Dancing  class 
Harmonica  Club 


Glee  Club 

Clog  Dancing  classi 

Playlet  or  pantomime 
Community  singing. 
Program  by  adults — 

Mother  singers 

Dramatic  Club 

Specialty  numbers 
Games,  contests,  stunts  and  relays  for  adults  and  children. 

On  lighted  play  areas,  in  shelter  houses  or  community  centers,  this 
program  may  be  augmented  by  old-time  or  modern  dancing. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  plans  some  special  activity  for  each  Com- 
munity Night.  Some  of  these  special  nights  include: 


"Come  and  See  Your  Playground  Night" 

"Tacky  Party" 

"Pet  and  Hobby  Day" 

"Independence  Day" 

"Lantern  Parade" 

"Wading  Pool  Carnival" 

"Mother  and  Daughter  Day" 

"Handcraft  and  Pageant  Night" 

Some  other  suggestions  are : 

"Music  Night" 

"Dance  Drama" 

"FoUies" 

"Stunt  Night" 

"Water  Pageant" 

"Cycle  Night"  (anything  on  wheels) 


"Art  and  Dramatic  Day" 

"Father  and  Son  Day" 

"Midsummer  Day" 

"Floral  Parade" 

"Sports  Day" 

"Visit  Another  Playground  Day" 

"Circus  Day" 


"Get  Acquainted  Night" 
"Minstrel  Show" 
"Puppet  Theatre" 
"Swimming  Carnival" 
"Picnic  Night" 


H.  Clubs 

Starting  about  ten  years  of  age,  increasing  in  interest  around 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  and  continuing  throughout  life,  the  club  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  girls  and  women.  A  girl  of  this  age 
has  a  desire  for  fellowship,  for  distinction,  independence  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  lead.  She  has  a  combative  instinct  or  a  will  to  power  and  a 
desire  for  justice  which  likes  to  express  itself — not  in  rough  and 
tumble  fights  of  boys,  but  as  a  crusader,  an  uplifter,  fighting  for  the 
right.  Boys  are  searching  for  the  thrills  of  adventure;  girls  seek  the 
thrills  of  romance,  not  only  in  the  usual  social  sense  but  the  romance 
of  this  living,  working,  suffering  world — much  of  which  they  experi- 
ence through  club  work. 

Clubs  meet  other  fundamental  needs :  those  of  hero  worship,  love 
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of  approbation,  opportunities  for  spontaneous  rivalry  and  the  desire 
to  excel;  and  the  growing  realization  of  citizenship  responsibilities 
and  joint  ownership.  In  a  club,  Peggy  or  Alice  often  has  more  oppor- 
tunities than  elsewhere  to  exercise  her  newly  learned  vocabulary  for 
she  now  has  a  desire  to  be  impressive  and  in  some  clubs  she  learns 
how  to  be  more  attractive.  All  of  these  social  or  gregarious  traits 
may  be  expressed  and  developed  through  a  well  led  club. 

Clubs  are  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  social  recreation;  in  many 
cases,  they  include  much  welfare  work  and  if  they  are  general  in  nature 
(not  specialized  such  as  a  music  club)  they  also  offer  a  varied  program 
in  games,  sports  and  outings,  music,  dramatics  and  handcraft,  mental 
recreation  and  special  events.  Even  when  a  club  is  devoted  to  one 
activity,  a  wise  leader  can  make  it  a  means  of  broadening  the  interests 
of  the  members  into  other  fields  and  aiding  their  social  character  and 
spiritual  growth. 

Clubs  of  a  general  nature  usually  aim  to  develop  character,  give 
a  broad,  recreational,  educational,  cultural  and  sometimes  religious 
program,  and  to  help  the  girl  become  socially  integrated  and  a  more 
womanly  woman.  General  clubs  are  usually  organized  through  local 
schools,  churches,  playgrounds,  community  centers  or  settlement 
houses.  In  some  cases  local  adult  organizations  such  as  women 's  clubs, 
national,  religious  or  racial  clubs  establish  junior  groups.  Sometimes 
a  wide-awake  mother  or  neighborhood  leader  sees  the  need  in  her  own 
community  and  organizes  a  group  on  her  own  initiative. 

In  many  cases,  the  initiative  is  taken  by  a  national  organization 
or  by  a  local  group  with  the  advice,  encouragement  and  possibly  the 
insistence  of  the  national  agency.  These  are  often  church  boards,  fra- 
ternal orders,  insurance  or  labor  organizations,  national,  racial  or 
religious  groups  or  character-building  agencies  such  as  Girl  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls  or  Girl  Reserves. 

Although  some  parents  and  teachers  in  the  better  schools  often 
complain  that  the  adolescent  girls  are  overworked,  yet  in  the  sections 
of  town,  unserved  socially,  often  with  less  pretentious  homes,  over- 
worked and  poorly  paid  parents,  old  school  buildings  and  often  little 
recreation  leadership  and  few  facilities,  the  thoughtful  people  com- 
plain that  these  girls  do  not  have  a  chance  for  club  life;  that  many 
nationally  instituted  clubs  are  too  expensive  for  these  girls;  or  that 
the  unwritten  requirements  of  clothes,  extra  fees,  handcraft  supplies 
and  outing  funds  are  too  high.  These  girls  need  a  club  giving  them 
the  beauty,  ritual  and  high  ideals  of  the  nationally  organized  clubs 
without  the  expense.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  in  an  effort 
to  meet  these  needs: 

1.  Peggy  and  Alice. 

a.  A  Plan  for  a  General  Club. — The  following  plan  has  been 
adapted  from  many  such  esisting  clubs,  particularly  the  ''Order  of 
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the  Guardians"  of  the  Milwaukee,  "Wisconsin,  Public  Schools  Exten- 
sion Department  and  the  ''Lamp"  Clubs  of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal 
Playgrounds,  from  which  initials  the  word  ' '  Lamp ' '  comes : 

(1)  Community  Organization. — The  Junior  girls'  club  plan  should 
be  sponsored  by  some  organization,  such  as  a  Recreation  Department, 
Women's  Club,  Parent  Teacher  Association  or  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  One  or  more  women  should  serve  as  organizers  or  a  steering 
committee  at  least  until  the  first  step  is  accomplished — the  formation 
of  a  permanent  Executive  Council. 

Executive  Council — made  up  of  two  groups: 

(a)  Executive  Board,  composed  of  three  or  five  really  interested  women 
who  adopt  the  plan  to  meet  local  conditions  and  get  it  under  way. 
Meets  monthly. 

(b)  Advisory  group — made  up  of  one  woman  sponsor  for  each  club. 
Meets  quarterly  and  oftener  when  special  projects  are  undertaken. 

Leaders'  Club — composed  of  the  leader  of  each  club.  Meets  frequently 
as  needed  for  discussion,  planning  and  training.  Meets  occasion- 
ally with  the  advisory  and  executive  council. 

Girls'  Council — composed  of  the  president  and  an  elected  delegate  from 
each  club.  Meets  monthly  for  discussion,  planning,  training  and 
inspiration,  followed  by  a  social  affair  or  outing,  such  as  a  picnic, 
swim,  movie  party  or  visit  to  some  point  of  interest.  This  Council 
is  entertained  occasionally  by  the  individual  clubs,  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes  and  exchange  of  new  ideas. 

(2)  The  Organization  of  the  Clubs. — Organizers  representing  the 
sponsoring  agency  and  the  Executive  Board  visit  communities,  make 
contacts  with  priests,  ministers,  school  principals,  welfare  workers, 
and  other  leading  citizens,  ascertain  the  needs,  find  a  place  to  meet 
and  find  a  leader.  The  latter  should  be  a  youthful  though  not  neces- 
sarily a  young  woman;  one  who  is  interested  in  growing  girls  and 
is  willing  to  give  more  than  the  required  hour  a  week  to  the  club.  If 
possible,  she  should  first  take  a  leaders'  training  course  before  gather- 
ing a  group  of  girls  about  her  to  form  a  club.  It  is  much  better  to 
find  the  leader  and  train  her,  then  find  the  girls,  than  to  get  a  group 
of  girls  enthusiastic  about  the  club  and  then  have  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  an  unknown  and  possibly  untrained  leader.  Girls  of  ten 
to  fifteen  years  are  in  the  hero-worship  age,  and  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  change  leaders  or  to  transfer  a  club  from  an  organizer  to  a 
leader,  without  disrupting  the  group. 

The  local  sponsor  or  group  of  sponsors  should  be  secured,  prefer- 
ably from  the  mothers  of  the  girls.  One  of  these  is  elected  to  the 
Executive  Council.  The  place  of  meeting  in  inclement  weather  may 
be  in  schools,  churches,  community  houses,  club  rooms  or  private 
homes,  but  should  always  be  outdoors  when  weather  permits.  Some 
leaders  find  difficulties  in  holding  meetings  in  churches  and  schools, 
opposition  from  the  janitor  or  others  in  authority,  or  obstacles  created 
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"by  the  mental  attitude  of  the  girls.  If  the  meetings  are  held  in  school 
by  a  school  teacher  some  girls  may  feel  that  the  club  is  just  another 
class,  and  if  held  in  a  church,  girls  of  other  denominations  may  hesi- 
tate to  join  the  club.  However,  wise  leadership  and  effective  commu- 
nity organization  are  able  to  overcome  these  problems  in  time. 

To  provide  the  ritual  and  symbolism  needed,  yet  to  keep  the  ex- 
penses so  low  that  every  girl  may  join,  is  the  first  work  of  the 
Executive  Board.  The  following  ideas  are  merely  suggestive : 

Ritual. — The  purpose  of  the  * '  Lamp ' '  clubs  of  Los  Angeles  is  * '  bet- 
ter citizenship,  enrichment  of  a  girl's  life,  broadening  of  her  vision 
and  development  of  leadership."  To  become  a  member  a  girl  applies 
for  admission  through  her  playground  director,  is  a  visitor  at  one 
meeting,  learns  the  Motto,  Creed  and  Epigrams,  and  explains  to  her 
leader  what  the  Creed  means  to  her. 

The  Motto  is:  *'Be  cheerful,  wise  and  charming." 

Be  Cheerful  Be  Wise  Be  Charming 

The  Key  to  Happiness         The  Lamp  of  Wisdom  The  Charm  Circlet 

The  Creed  follows: 

"I  believe  that  I  should  be: 

"Honest  and  just  with  myself  and  others; 
Courageous  and  truthful  in  word  and  deed; 
Faithful  to  any  trust  reposed  in  me; 
Unselfish  in  service; 
Appreciative  of  what  is  done  for  me; 
Cheerful  and  courteous  in  manner; 
Strong,  clean  and  wholesome  in  body; 
Unwavering  in  my  allegiance  to  the  highest 
Interest  of  all  girls  and  women  and  to  my 
Own  best  self,  that  I  may  respect  myself  and 
Earn  the  respect  of  others." 

For  the  opening  ceremony,  all  arise,  stand  in  horseshoe  formation 
and  face  the  Lantern  at  the  opening,  pointing  with  right  hand,  palm 
up.  They  repeat  the  Motto.  At  each  meeting  the  group  together  or 
one  member  individually  repeats  the  Creed. 

For  the  closing  ceremony,  all  arise  and  in  horseshoe  formation 
face  the  Lantern  at  the  opening.  Pointing  to  the  Lantern  with  right 
hand,  palm  to  the  left,  they  repeat  the  following  verse  of  Joyce 
Kilmer's: 

"Because  the  road  was  steep  and  long 
And  through  a  dark  and  lonely  land; 
God  set  upon  my  lips  a  song 
And  put  a  Lantern  in  my  hand." 

The  ceremony  closes  with  the  singing  of  the  club  song. 

In  Milwaukee  each  chapter  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  famous 
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woman  selected  by  the  charter  members  of  the  chapter.  The  purpose 
of  the  Guardians  is  "the  promotion  of  happy  girlhood  through  care- 
ful guarding  of  health,  purity  and  friendship."  The  laws  which  the 
girls  memorize  and  recite  at  each  meeting  are : 

A  Guardian  is  Loyal. 

A  Guardian  is  Worthy  of  Trust. 

A  Guardian  is  Cheerful. 

A  Guardian  is  Courteous. 

A  Guardian  Speaks  no  Evil ;  She  Listens  not  to  Others  Speaking  Evil. 

A  Guardian  Endeavors  to  Serve. 

A  Guardian  Pursues  Knowledge. 

A  Guardian  Works. 

Cluh  Equipment. — To  give  added  color  and  impressiveness  to  the 
formal  club  meetings  and  ceremonies  certain  club  equipment  is  desir- 
able though  not  absolutely  necessary.  One  standard  set  of  colors,  such 
as  red  and  white  in  Milwaukee,  may  be  adopted  for  all  the  clubs,  or 
each  club  may  select  its  own  colors  and  procure  suitable  equipment. 
It  is  advisable  for  the  club  to  earn  the  money  for  the  club  equipment 
and  in  some  sections  of  the  city,  also,  for  the  girl's  individual  equip- 
ment, or  each  girl  should  be  encouraged  to  work  for  the  money  for 
her  own  uniform.  Usually  these  junior  clubs  do  not  have  dues  and 
leaders  try  not  to  ask  the  girls  to  beg  money  at  home  for  expenses. 

The  following  equipment  list,  based  on  the  Guardians'  plan,  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  dollar  for  each  club 's  equipment : 

(1)  One  President's  book $  .05 

(2)  One  Secretary's  book 05 

(3)  Red  oil  cloth  for  making  book  covers.  (Book  covers  made 
and  decorated  by  girls. ) 05 

(4)  Red  cloth  for  making  table  cover  and  President's  stole  or 
cape  for  ceremonial  meeting  (decorated  by  the  girls  with 
white  silk  embroidery  or  white  fringes) 25 

(5)  Two  red  candles  for  ceremonial  meeting.  (Each  club  makes 
own  candle  holders.  In  Los  Angeles  each  club  has  its  own 
ceremonial  lantern. ) 10 

(6)  Material  for  one  red  book  for  each  girl  in  club,  made  of 
white  typewriter  paper  and  piece  of  red  paper  for  cover. 
Each  girl  gets  her  own  cord  or  ribbon  to  bind  her  own 
book,  and  decorate  it 10 

(7)  Ritual  and  model  constitution  given  each  club  when  admit- 
ted after  probation  period 10 

(8)  Charter  for  each  club — with  red  seal,  framed  in  5  and  10c 
store   frame , 10 

(9)  One  ball,  for  games.  Bean  bags  made  by  girls  themselves. . .     .10 
(10)  Box  of  red  and  silver  paper  sticker  stars  for  each  leader.     .20 


$1.00 
(Each  club  gets  or  makes  equipment  box  or  chest  and  decorates 
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it.  All  club  equipment  is  kept  locked  in  this  chest.  Just  before  the 
meeting  the  Marshal  opens  the  chest,  arranges  the  table,  and  Secre- 
tary's desk,  lays  out  the  President's  vestments,  and  hangs  the  charter 
on  the  wall. ) 

Equipment  for  Each  Girl. — One  neckerchief  and  beret,  red  mate- 
rial purchased  by  the  girl  from  one  bolt  of  goods  in  one  designated 
store  to  insure  uniformity.  Girl  makes  own  set,  embroiders  the  club 
or  her  own  emblem  on  beret.  Cost  to  girl  about  10  cents.  Club  can 
put  on  money-raising  stunt  and  earn  money  for  all.  Official  every-day 
summer  uniform  is  a  light-colored  wash  dress  and  the  neckerchief 
and  beret. 

Winter  official  dress  uniform — red  caroler's  cape  with  hood,  which 
is  lined  with  white,  cost  to  each  girl  about  50  cents ;  club  or  a  sponsor- 
ing group  could  supply  cloth.  Girls  make  own  capes.  For  Christmas 
carols  girls  wear  this  cape  and  carry  a  tin  can  lantern  which  they 
have  made  themselves. 

(3)  Program. — Formal  business  meetings  should  not  be  held  more 
frequently  than  once  a  month  and  these  should  be  short  enough  to 
permit  time  for  some  games,-  for  little  girls  cannot  remain  quiet  for 
long  periods  especially  if  they  have  been  in  school  all  day.  Each 
indoor  meeting,  and  as  many  outdoor  meetings  as  possible,  should 
open  and  close  with  ceremony  and  devote  the  intervening  time  to  an 
activity  program.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  plan  a  different 
activity  each  meeting  of  the  month ;  for  example,  business,  installation 
of  officers,  formal  initiation  of  new  members,  etc.,  first  meeting  of 
month;  handcraft  the  second;  music  and  dramatics  the  third;  and  a 
social  program — outing  or  games — the  fourth  meeting.  If  there  is  a 
fifth  meeting  an  especially  important  party  or  outing  should  be 
planned.  This  program  should  be  interrupted  for  special  events,  proj- 
ects or  preparation  for  holidays. 

Another  skeleton  program  might  be  set  up  on  a  monthly,  rather 
than  weekly,  basis,  concluding  with  a  final  inter-club  gathering  or 
contest  of  some  kind ;  for  example : 


Month 

Emphasizing 

Final  Inter-club  Event 

January 

Dramatics 

Demonstration  or  Contest 

February 

Sewing 

Fashion  Show 

March 

Team  Games 

Play  Day 

April 

Dancing 

Child  Health  or  May  Day  Pageant 

May 

Nature  Study 

Nature  Hike,  Games  and  Contests 

June 

Swimming 

Meet  or  Splash  Party 

July 

Individual  Games 

Contests 

August 

Stunts 

Circus,  Community  or  Stunt  Nite 

September 

Music 

Music  Jamboree  Contest  or  Program 

October 

Leadership 

Leadership  Training  Course 

November 

Service 

Welfare  Work 

December 

Christmas  Activities 

Gift  Making  and  Carolling 
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Active  group  games  should  be  included  on  every  regular  program. 
Although  most  clubs  meet  for  only  one  hour  a  week,  the  successful 
leader  devotes  at  least  two  hours  to  this  meeting  with  games  and 
chats  with  the  girls  before  and  after  the  session,  and  if  possible  she 
gives  one  or  more  Saturday  mornings,  afternoons  or  all  day  for  special 
outings  which  every  girl  wants  and  needs. 

In  all  cases,  especially  on  extra  outings,  the  leader  should  not  do 
all  the  work  herself,  but  should  appoint  chairman  and  leaders  to 
conduct  the  entire  program  and  take  responsibility.  In  this  way  club 
leadership  is  a  joy,  not  a  strain,  and  the  girls  learn  by  doing,  grow 
by  assuming  responsibility. 

Even  a  highly  organized  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
permit  changes  indicated  by  the  interests  of  the  girls.  The  ideal  club 
program  would  be  developed  only  on  those  interests,  but  in  actual 
practice  few  leaders  are  sufficiently  well  trained  to  conduct  a  balanced 
program  without  other  suggestions  than  from  the  girls  themselves, 
and  most  groups  of  girls  do  not  know  what  they  want  to  do  in  the 
club.  Their  limited  experiences  in  home,  school  and  church  have  not 
created  in  them  desires  for  many  excellent  activities.  If  the  Girls* 
Council  is  invited  to  visit  each  club  in  turn,  and  frequent  discussions, 
demonstrations  and  city -wide  gatherings  are  promoted,  then  individual 
clubs  will  desire  what  they  see  other  clubs  doing  or  having.  Wise 
leaders  "guide  from  behind,  not  from  the  front"  by  tactfully  sug- 
gesting, demonstrating  or  bringing  girls  in  contact  with  new  and 
desirable  forms  of  activity. 

(4)  Honor  Projects. — Most  organized  clubs  for  junior  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  have  some  point  system  as  awards 
or  recognition  of  achievement.  Leaders  usually  agree  that  the  ideal 
plan  would  be  to  play  for  play's  sake,  not  for  recognition,  but  girls 
of  this  age  seem  to  want  tangible  awards.  Moreover,  a  well  organized 
point  system  encourages  girls  with  few  skills  and  interests  to  attempt 
new  activities  which  may  develop  into  adult  hobbies  or  even  vocations. 
Usually  the  club  program  is  so  arranged  that  a  girl  acquires  skills  and 
interests  in  the  club  meeting  which  she  can  put  into  practice  at  home 
or  in  preparation  for  special  events.  Later,  as  she  demonstrates  her 
ability  in  each  field,  a  small  token  of  some  kind  is  given  her.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  points  or  tokens  are  accumulated  the  girl 
is  inducted  into  an  advanced  group,  and  so  on  until  she  reaches  the 
highest  order  in  the  club  and  then  works  into  the  position  of  junior 
or  assistant  leader. 

In  the  Guardian  Clubs  a  girl  works  for  red  stars  which  she  pastes 
in  her  club  record  book.  When  twenty  red  stars  are  earned,  she  is 
entitled  to  a  silver  star  and  she  becomes  a  silver  star  guardian,  wear- 
ing the  silver  star  pin.  When  three  silver  stars  are  earned,  she  receives 
a  gold  star  and  is  entitled  to  wear  the  gold  star  guardian 's  pin. 
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In  the  Lamp  Clubs  the  three  attainments  are  the  Key,  the  Lamp 
and  the  Circlet.  The  program  is  divided  into  three  groups. 

Group    I.    Home   Lore    (health;    homemaker;    cook;    shopper;    hostess; 

manners;  and  handcraft.)  (The  activities  in  Group  I  are  compulsory.) 
Group    II.    Adventure    (citizen;    athlete;    literature;    traveler;    camper; 

leader.)   (Four  may  be  selected  from  this  group.) 
Group  III.  Accomplishments    (music;  dramatics;  rhythmics;  volunteer; 

nurse;  gardener.)    (Four  may  be  selected.) 

A  certificate  is  given  for  attaining  each  of  the  individual  honors 
(health,  etc.).  All  minor  honor  cards  must  be  presented  before  major 
awards  (such  as  the  Key)  are  made.  This  system  eliminates  record 
keeping. 

The  details  of  the  Lamp  Club  honor  groups  are  as  follows: 

Health  ^^^""P  I— Home  Lore 

1.  Improve  posture.  "Walk  briskly  at  least  one  mile  a  day. 

2.  Go  to  bed  by  9:30.  Do  not  go  out  on  school  nights. 

3.  Have  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  sleeping  room. 

4.  Drink  at  least  two  quarts  of  water  daily.  (Pint  before  breakfast.) 

5.  Eat  slowly  and  not  between  meals.  Eat  your  candy  immediately  after 

meals. 

6.  Take  at  least  one  bath  a  week,  daily  if  possible. 

7.  Brush  teeth  twice  daily,  especially  before  going  to  bed. 

8.  Keep  your  finger-nails  clean.  Don't  bite  them. 

9.  Wash  hair  at  least  once  a  month. 

10.  Wear  common-sense  shoes. 

11.  Smile  often,  laugh  more  often,  sing  frequently. 

12.  Keep  a  chart  book  with  record  for  one  month.  Make  an  effort  to  live  up 

to  the  habits  you  have  formed  while  working  for  this  honor. 

Homemaker 

1.  Make  a  scrap  book  of  your  ideal  home.  Choose  site.  Make  plans  and 

furnish. 

2.  Heating  and  refrigerating  systems  selected,  also  lighting  and  electrical 

appliances. 

3.  How  to  clean  a  garbage  can,  get  rid  of  ants  and  household  pests  and  why  ? 

4.  How  to  sweep  and  dust.  How  often  do  you  houseclean?  What  method? 

5.  Why  do  we  air  bedding  out-of-doors  at  least  once  a  week?  Demonstrate 

proper  method  of  making  a  bed. 

6.  What  kind  of  curtains  are  most  sanitary  and  why? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  staple  groceries  for  the  kitchen. 

8.  Assist  in  one  complete  housecleaning. 

9.  Wash  and  wipe  dishes  once  a  day  for  three  weeks. 

Cook 

1.  Compile  book  of  economy  recipes  and  try  three  of  them.  What  are  sub- 

stitutes for  butter,  shortening,  etc.  ? 

2.  How  do  you  prepare  vegetables  for  cooking? 
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3.  How  often  do  you  clean  ice-box?  Why?  How  do  you  clean  stove,  inside 

and  out? 

4.  Demonstrate  with  two  members  of  your  group,  prepare  a  simple  meal 

for  rest  of  group. 

5.  Demonstrate  proper  method  of  setting  table. 

6.  Submit  a  balanced  menu  for  a  nonnal  person. 

7.  Discuss  foods  that  are  fattening  and  non-fattening. 

8.  Participate  in  a  cake  baking  contest. 

Shopper 

1.  Do  you  make  a  shopping  list — or  do  you  take  up  the  clerk's  time  plan- 

ning your  meal  or  clothes?  Do  you  watch  the  advertisements? 

2.  Plan  a  shopping  tour.  What  stores  in  your  city  do  you  recommend  ?  Why  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  thrift?  Is  it  best  to  pay  cash  for  merchandise?  Why? 

4.  Make  scrap  book  of  kinds  of  materials  used  in  sewing. 

Hostess 

1.  Write  invitations  to  luncheon,  dinner  and  party. 

2.  Welcome  guests,  take  their  wraps  and  present  them  properly. 

3.  Should  you,  when  many  g-uests  are  present,  talk  about  a  subject  with 

which  only  one  or  two  of  your  guests  are  familiar? 

4.  Acknowledge  invitations.  Be  prompt  and  you  will  be  courteous. 

5.  How  long  should  you  stay  when  making  a  call? 

6.  Write  a  "thank  you"  note  after  you  have  accepted  hospitality. 

7.  If  you  had  been  a  house-guest  would  you  send  a  little  gift  to  j'our  hostess  ? 

8.  What  would  you  wear  to  an  afternoon  party,  dinner  party,  theater  party  ? 

9.  Demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  set  a  table  (dinner). 

10.  How  do  you  serve  afternoon  tea? 

11.  Watch  your  guests'  plates,  never  let  them  want  for  anything. 

12.  Make  a  scrap  book  of  party  plans,  games,  favors. 

13.  Make  a  menu  book  on  what  to  serve  at  teas  and  parties. 

Crafts 

1.  Submit  five  of  your  specimens  of  handicraft.  Explain  how  each  is  made. 

2.  Instruct   grcmp   in  handicraft:   tie-dyeing,   wood   carving,   book-binding, 

weaving  or  basketry. 

3.  Where  can  one  get  instniction  and  new  idea.s  in  handicraft?  Where  to 

obtain  materials. 

Group  II — Adventure 
Citizenship 

1.  Who  is  responsible  for  law  enforcement?  Describe  city  government. 

2.  When  is  a  person  eligible  to  vote  in  your  city?  Who  is  a  citizen? 

3.  How  can  a  foreigner  become  a  citizen? 

4.  Name  the  duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Cabinet. 

5.  Should  we  tell  others  how  to  vote?  Should  we  be  guided  in  voting? 

6.  If  our  parents  are  Republicans  or  Democrats  should  we  follow  that 

party? 

7.  If  you  follow  a  political  party  must  you  vote  a  straight  ticket  ? 

8.  What  is  the  annual  budget  per  capita  for  all  City  Departments? 

9.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  operation  of  city  government. 
10.  Draw  an  American  Flag  according  to  scale. 
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Athlete 

1.  What  is  "First  Aid"?  Demonstrate  a  few  methods  of  applying  it  to 

bruises,  sprains  and  removal  of  splinters. 

2.  Show  skill  in  two  of  the  following  games : — tennis,  golf,  volley  ball,  indoor 

ball,  kick  ball  or  bat  ball. 

3.  Give  list  of  five  each,  indoor  games,  outdoor  games  (active). 

4.  Earn  Junior  Life  Saving  Badge  (Red  Cross). 

5.  Give  instructions  to  your  group  for  one  competitive  game. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  recreation  centers  and  facilities  available  for  the  public. 

Literature 

1.  Read  and  report  on  one  classic  a  month  for  six  months.  What  is  meant 

by  a  "classic"? 

2.  Why  should  we  know  the  life  history  of  our  favorite  authors? 

3.  Write  a  composition  of  your  life  to  date. 

4.  Name  best  current  plays  for  children.  Describe  your  favorite  play. 

5.  Memorize  ten  lines  of  Shakespeare. 

6.  Recommend  ten  books  for  children  of  your  age.  Tell  how  to  find  the  book 

you  want. 

7.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  book-talks  given  at  the  Public  Library  that  are 

free  to  the  public  ?  List  free  services  of  the  Public  Library  System. 

8.  Read  one  biography  and  report  on  it. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  legend.  Read  one  and  tell  one. 

Traveler 

Make  list  and  remember  expense  attached  to  heavy  luggage. 

1.  What  class  will  you  travel  and  why? 

2.  What  are  you  taking  with  you  ? 

3.  How  would  you  go  about  making  reservations  in  foreign  countries? 

4.  What  organized  tours  would  you  recommend  for  an  around  the  world 

trip  and  why? 

5.  What  is  the  best  way  to  dress  for  travel?  Remember  the  social  activities 

on  boats. 

6.  Prepare  a  scrap  book  of  an  imaginary  trip  abroad  or  on  the  Continent. 

7.  What  system  of  foreign  money  exchange  would  you  use? 

8.  Where  could  you  go  for  advice  or  covmsel  in  a  foreign  country? 

Nature  Study — Camping 

1.  Name  and  describe  fifty  wild  flowers. 

2.  Name  fifteen  birds  that  inhabit  your  state. 

3.  Name  fifteen  trees  and  tell  in  what  climates  they  thrive  best.  Prepare 

blue  print  book  of  leaves. 

4.  Name  ten  wild  animals  of  your  state. 

5.  What  places  are  available  in  or  near  your  city  for  nature  study? 

6.  Where  can  one  find  information  on  this  subject?  Are  there  any  public 

lectures  ? 

7.  Name  the  constellations  and  tell  when  they  are  most  visible.  What  time 

of  year? 

8.  Attend  a  nature  study  hike  with  your  group  and  an  instructor.  Keep 

notebook  of  interesting  things. 
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9.  Prepare  a  scrap  book. 
10.  What  nature  reference  books  do  you  recommend? 

Leadership 

1.  Plan  and  direct  a  party  for  a  group  of  small  children. 

2.  Instruct  and  lead  in  a  new  game  for  small  children. 

3.  Teach  some  group  a  "round"  song. 

4.  Present  instructions  for  five  games. 

5.  Instruct  one  game  to  your  club  group. 

6.  Lead  group  of  small  children  for  one  month  in  any  major  playground 

activity.  (Dancing,  singing  games,  dramatics,  etc.) 

7.  What  is  meant  by  creative  ability? 

8.  Tell  your  class  at  school  about  your  club.  Bring  statement. 

9.  Show  the  right  spirit  of  cooperation  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  Leader. 
10.  Name  five  people  whom  you  think  are  natural  leaders. 

Musician  q^^^^  III— Accomplishment 

1.  Present  collection  of  group  songs.  Teach  and  lead  song  to  a  group. 

2.  Be  able  to  play  one  instrument. 

3.  Attend  a  symphony  and  tell  stories  of  selections  and  who  is  the  conductor. 

4.  Is  there  a  music  students'  League  in  your  city?  Where? 

5.  Where  can  one  learn  of  forthcoming  musical  attractions? 

6.  Name  five  great  composers.  Give  brief  biography;  also  list  their  most 

important  works. 

7.  Explain  before  group,  what  is  a  Symphony,  an  Opera?  Name  and  ex- 

plain character  of  instruments  used  in  a  symphony. 

8.  Give  brief  history  of  music. 

9.  What  is  a  Virtuoso,  Scherzo,  Adagio,  Aria  and  Allegro? 
10.  What  is  meant  by  Chamber  music? 

Dramatics 

1.  Write  or  choose  a  play  and  present  it.   Select  costumes  and  conduct 

rehearsals. 

2.  What  do  you  consider  first  when  planning  a  play?  Suggest  costuming 

for  a  play. 

3.  Write  an  essay  on  comedy  and  tragedy. 

4.  Name  five   present-day   playwrights   and   their  works.    Give   outline   of 

history  of  the  drama. 

5.  What  book  have  you  read  on  the  drama?  What  is  your  favorite  play 

and  why? 

6.  Make  a  model  stage  set  (miniature). 

7.  Take  part  in  a  playground  play,  not  missing  more  than  one  rehearsal. 

8.  Read  two  recommended  plays. 

Dancer 

1.  Demonstrate  to  your  group  two  folk  dances. 

2.  Instruct  one  folk  dance  to  a  group  of  children. 

3.  Present  list  of  folk  dances  and  music  representative  of  various  nations. 

Tell  the  history  of  folk  dancing,  also  brief  history  of  dancing. 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  ballet  dancing  and  its  origin.  What  is  natural 

dancing  ? 
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5.  Of  what  importance  is  body  rhythm  ? 

6.  Demonstrate  before  group,  waltz,  two  step,  schottische. 

Volunteer 

1.  Show  record  of  some  community  service. 

2.  Present  record  of  one  hundred  hours  of  service  to  playground. 

3.  Assist  some  club  or  "Benefit."  Instruct  a  class  in  handicraft. 

4.  What  is  the  Community  Chest  and  how  does  it  function? 

5.  If  you  knew  of  a  needy  family  how  would  you  help  them? 

6.  What  is  the  American  Red  Cross  ?  The  National  411  Club  ? 

7.  Name  four  national  girls'  organizations. 

8.  Visit  home  for  orphans  and  a  home  for  veterans,  and  a  hospital,  chil- 

dren's ward,  and  tell  about  each. 

9.  What  is  the  city  Welfare  Department?   What  is  meant  by  volunteer 

service  ? 

"Nurse 

1.  Present  First  Aid  certificate  from  Red  Cross. 

2.  Explain  how  to  bathe  a  bed  patient.  What  temperature  should  the  room 

be? 

3.  Demonstrate  the  correct  method  of  bed  making  for  an  invalid. 

4.  Where  can  one  receive  medical  attention  free  of  charge? 

5.  Are  there  free  sanitariums  for  tuberculous  people?  Where  located? 

6.  How  would  one  go  about  making  application  for  entrance  in  these  insti- 

tutions ? 

7.  Who  was  the  **Lady  of  the  Lamp"?  Give  brief  biography. 

Gardener 

1.  What  do  we  consider  first  when  planning  a  garden? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  garden  is  it  to  be?  Vegetable  or  flower? 

3.  "Working  Plan,"  draw  a  garden  or  diagram  of  one  to  three  inch  scale, 

one-fourth  inch  to  foot.  Consider  beds,  paths  and  borders. 

4.  When  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  transplanting? 

5.  Should  all  growth  be  transplanted  the  same  time  of  year?  Explain  why. 

6.  Should  rows  run  north  and  south  and  why? 

7.  Make  an  experimental  garden,  a  plot  twenty-five  feet  square  is  advisable. 

It  should  include  three  kinds  of  vegetables  and  three  kinds  of  flowers. 
Bring  specimens.  Tell  about  your  experimental  garden. 

8.  How  do  you  prepare  soil  for  planting? 

9.  What  benefit  is  derived  from  cultivation? 

10.  How  would  you  protect  your  garden  from  insects  and  troublesome  weeds  ? 

11.  What  literature  would  you  recommend  on  gardening? 

12.  Is  it  a  fact  that  free  seeds  can  be  obtained  from  your  Congressman? 

13.  Tell  about  your  experimental  garden. 

Dresssmaker 

1.  Cut  and  make  garment  for  self.  Know  how  to  use  sewing  machine.  Bring 

statement. 

2.  Plan  wardrobe  for  self.  List  what  kind  of  clothes  are  best  suited  to  you. 

Why? 
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3.  How  do  you  buy  and  match  materials? 

4.  Study  the  current  fashion  plates  and  make  scrap  book  of  clothes  for 

yourself. 

5.  Make  color  chart  for  combining  colors  in  clothes  for  yourself,  suitable 

to  your  type. 

6.  What  are  good  summer  materials,  winter  materials? 

Other  groups  of  activities  may  be  added,  such,  as  Child  Care,  Social 
Gaines,  Charm  and  any  desired  hobbies.  In  one  organization  senior 
girls  are  encouraged  and  aided  in  specializing  in  their  hobbies  and 
serve  as  instructors  in  their  own  and  other  clubs. 

The  National  Recreation  Association  bulletin  "Girls'  Clubs" 
(G.C.)  has  valuable  suggestions  for  organization  and  first  meetings, 
and  a  good  bibliography. 

b.  Specialized  Clubs. — Specialized  clubs  as  listed  in  the  chart 
below,  although  devoted  to  one  phase  of  recreation,  should  also  include 
frequent  outings,  discussions,  parties  and  as  much  physical  activity 
as  possible,  especially  during  the  school  year. 


Physical 

Creative 

Social 

Mental 

Service 

Athletic 

Dramatic 

Social  Dancing 

Geography 

Junior  Nurses 

Tumbling 

Dramatic 

Party 

Nature  Study 

Junior  Police 

Paddle  Tennis 

Dramatic  Appre- 

Old-Time Dancing 

Bird  Study 

Presidents'  Council 

Hockey 

ciation 

Neighborhood 

Story-TeUing 

Safety 

BasketbaU 

Puppet 

Good  Times 

Library 

Student  Council 

Baseball 

Marionette 

Table  Games 

Book 

Girl  Cadets 

Gym 

Stage  Grafters 

Latin 

Home  Nursing 

Snow  Shoe 

Play  Reading 

Science 

First  Aid 

Hiking 

%r 

French 

Leaders 

Riding 

Music 
Band 
Orchestra 

World  Affairs 

Little  Mothers 

Dancing 

Current  Events 

Needlework  Guild 

Golf 

Debating 

Junior  Red  Cross 

Tennis 

Music  Apprecia- 

Spanish 

Junior  Welfare 

Archery 

tion 
Harmonica 

German 

Life  Saving 

Badminton 

Travelers' 

Shuffle  Board 

Ukulele 

Scribblers' 

Camping 
Outing 

Glee 

Chorus 

Choral 

Press 
English 

Winter  Sports 

Charm 

Sports 

Skating 

Bicycling 

Canoe 

Boat 

Handcraft,  etc. 
Basketry 
Camera 
Cooking 
Supper 

Know  Your  City 
Literary 
Table  Games 
Puzzles 
Mission  Study 

Swimming 

Religious  Study 

Art 

Art  Appreciation 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Sewing 

Woodcraft 

Canning 

Leather  Work 

Metal  Work 

Junior  Achieve- 

ment 

Quilting 

Sketch 

Commercial  Art 

Garden 

Flower 

Stamp 

Hook  Rug 
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2.  Beatrice  and,  Ida. — The  club  is  an  important  factor  in  the  edu- 
cation and  recreation  of  employed  girls  of  all  types  except  possibly 
the  extremely  social  girl.  These  clubs  are  greatly  needed  for  the  older 
employed  girls  or  those  who  through  shyness  or  some  other  reason 
do  not  feel  at  ease  in  purely  social  activities,  especially  with  men. 
The  creative  type  enjoys  Business  Girls'  Clubs  for  the  companionship 
and  educational  opportunities  offered.  The  athletic  type  enjoys  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  club  program,  especially  the  games  and  sports  and 
team  trips.  If  the  club  is  of  a  lighter  type  and  open  to  men  and 
women  or  if  it  has  frequent  social  activities  with  men,  it  appeals  to  the 
social  girl. 

a.  General  Clubs. — These  usually  aim  to  help  employed  girls  in 
recreation,  education,  social  adjustments  and  in  business.  Usually  they 
are  organized  through  local  churches,  schools,  business  organizations, 
community  centers,  settlements,  recreation  departments,  religious  or- 
ganizations or  older  women 's  clubs,  or  groups. 

Sometimes  they  are  started  through  the  efforts  of  national  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  "VV.  H,  A.,  Catholic  Daughters 
of  America,  Business  and  Professional  Women's,  Sorosis,  Altrusa  or 
Quota  Clubs.  Occasionally  they  are  established  by  industries  in  their 
many  branches,  by  fraternal  orders  or  by  national  or  racial  groups. 
Sometimes  these  clubs  are  self-organized  by  the  girls  themselves  or 
aided  by  a  sympathetic  woman. 

The  program  for  the  general  employed  girls'  club  usually  includes 
some  activities  in  each  field  of  recreation:  physical,  creative,  social, 
mental  and  service.  Those  are  stressed  which  are  of  the  most  interest 
to  the  members.  Perhaps  social  and  service  activities  receive  the  most 
attention,  depending  on  the  group  and  leader ;  but  no  form  of  recrea- 
tion should  be  slighted  in  a  general  club  program.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  stress  the  business  part  of  the  meeting  too  much  if  the 
members  are  restless,  socially-minded  girls.  Not  unusual  is  the  large 
girls'  club  with  its  varied  general  program,  supplemented  by  special- 
ized smaller  clubs  which  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  girls.  A  typical 
example  is  the  self-supporting  Women's  Club  of  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

An  Employed  Girls'  Club  Program 

(The  Women's  Club,  Pittsfield,  Mass.) 

The  general  program  starts  in  September  and  continues  through- 
out the  year  with  the  following  major  events  open  to  all  members, 
at  cost  covering  fees,  or  free. 

Rainbow  Supper  and  Fashion  Show 

Membership  Campaign 

Tennis  Tournament 

Sandwich  Club  (every  Tuesday) 

Luncheon  Club  (every  Thursday) 
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Talkie  Supper  Club  (every  other  Monday)  ' 

Party  at  Sweetheart  Inn  .  ] 

Radio  Club   (every  Tuesday)  ! 

Dances   (every  Wednesday)  j 

Bridge  Tea  (monthly)  j 

Sunday  Tea  (monthly)  ij 

Current  Events   (series) 

Card  Parties   (monthly) 

Supper  Business  Meeting  (monthly) 

Book  Club   (monthly) 

Hallowe'en  Party  (and  every  other  holiday) 

Theater  Parties  (frequently) 

Rummage  Sale 

Free  Cooking  Demonstrations 

Hikes  (frequently)   also  star-gazing  hikes  and  nature  talks  and  hikes 

Chicken  Supper 

Pirate  Cabaret 

Sunday  Evening  Readings  (monthly) 

Gypsy  Bridge  Tea 

Easter  Fashion  Parade 

Sponsoring  some  Traveling  Entertainment  such  as  Ben  Greet  Players 

Home  Talent,  Musical  Play,  etc. 

1 
In  addition,  members  have  the  following  privileges,  some  with  ' 

small  fees.  j 

Use  of  Club  Rooms  \ 

Club  Radio  j 

Club  Library  (300  volumes)  j 

Club  Magazines  (22  periodicals) 

Use  of  Club  Rooms  and  Kitchens  for  Private  Parties  '■ 

Room  Registry  -, 

Emplojnment  Office  , 

Use  of  Two  Summer  Cottages  (day  use  free) 
Free  Lockers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Canoe  Club 

Rooms  at  Club  or  Cottage  for  Rent  j 

Use  of  SeAving  Machine,  Typewriter,  Three  Pianos,  Radio,  Dry-cleaning  j 

Machine.  : 

10%  reduction  at  dry  cleaner's  ' 

Advice  of  Club  Secretary 
Reductions  at  Riding  Academy 
Tennis  and  Golf  Club  Privileges  at  Reduced  Fees 
Service  of  Sunshine  Club  (aid  to  sick  members) 
Party  Shop  (to  buy  your  supplies  for  classes  or  parties) 
Thrift  Shop  (to  sell  what  you  don't  need,  buy  what  you  do) 
Game  Room,  with  twenty  games 
Art  Exchange  and  Christmas  Sale 


*&^ 


Some  of  the  specialized  clubs  or  classes  conducted  at  one  time  or  j 

another  as  a  part  of  the  general  club  for  which  a  small  cost-covering  | 

fee  is  usually  but  not  always  charged  are:  I 

Appreciation  of  Music  j 
Archery 
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Backgammon 

Basketry 

Beauty  Shop 

Bowling 

Bridge  (Auction  and  Contract) 

Book  Club 

Block  Printing 

Basketball 

Business  English 

Correct  Use  of  English 

Cooking — Supper  Meeting 

Counterpane  Club 

Christmas  Gifts 

Candy  Making 

Care  of  the  Hair  and  Skin 

Classic  Dancing 

Dennison's  Novelty  Crafts 

Designing 

Dramatics 

Dressmaking 

Drawing  and  Sketching 

Etiquette  Club 

Fencing 

French  (Beginners'  and  Advanced) 

Garment  Finishing 

Glee  Club 

Golf 

Gymnasium 

Hooked  Rugs 

Hawaiian  Guitar 

Hiking 

Home  Builders  Class 

Interior  Decoration  (Beginners'  and  Advanced) 

Jewelry  Making 

Lamp  Shade 

Marcelling 

Meal  Planning  (Free) 

Millinery 

Movie  and  Theater  Club 

Nutrition  (Free) 

Organized  Games  for  Reducing 

Pottery 

Piano 

Psychology 

Riding  Lessons 

Rhythmic  Dancing 

Self-Expression 

Secrets  of  Beauty 

Swimming  (Beginners',  Intermediate,  and  Advanced) 

Stage  and  Tap  Dancing 

Shorthand 
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Typewriting 
Tennis 
Talkie  Club 
Ukulele 
Vocal 

b.  Specialized  Clubs. — In  addition  to  the  clubs  listed  above  and 
in  the  Mental  Recreation  section  of  Chapter  IV,  practically  all  those 
specialized  clubs  mentioned  for  Alice  in  this  section  apply  to  Beatrice 
and  Ida. 

3.  Martha. — Clubs  play  an  important  part  in  the  play  life  of 
Martha.  As  in  the  case  of  Beatrice,  these  clubs  may  be  general  in 
nature  or  specialized  and  are  either  sponsored  by  local  groups  or 
coordinated  and  frequently  organized  by  national  agencies. 

a.  General  Clubs. — If  the  club  is  started  by  a  local  group  it  is 
liable  to  be  a  spontaneously  organized,  neighborhood  affair  or  spon- 
sored by  the  local  school  or  recreation  department,  settlement  house 
or  church.  In  this  type  we  have  all  kinds  of  mothers'  and  women's 
clubs. 

If  it  is  a  nationally  organized  club  it  is  usually  a  member  of  a 
state  and  national — sometimes  international — federation  such  as  the 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  women's  study  clubs,  women's  civic 
clubs,  rural  women's  groups  promoted  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  state  university  extension  departments  or  the  Grange, 
other  trade  union,  labor,  industrial,  business  or  professional  groups 
or  their  women's  auxiliaries,  fraternal  organizations  and  their 
women's  groups,  national  sorority  or  university  women's  organiza- 
tions, insurance  or  benefit  orders  and  others  such  as  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  or  the  D.A.R.  Then  we  find  many  religious,  national  and 
racial  groups  sponsoring  women's  clubs,  open  to  members  only. 

Practically  all  of  these  have  a  set  national  program  required  or 
suggested  and  additional  local  projects  as  the  occasion  demands. 
Usually  these  general  clubs  are  divided  into  special  departments  or 
committees  which  do  intensive  w^ork  in  some  one  field,  occasionally 
taking  charge  of  the  program  for  a  general  meeting.  Much  of  these 
general  club  programs  is  given  over  to  business  meetings,  money  rais- 
ing events,  welfare  work  and  occasional  social,  educational  or  infor- 
mational meetings. 

The  Playground  or  Community  Center  Mothers '  Club  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  modern  recreation  departments.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  make  playgrounds  real  community  centers  for  all  ages, 
not  just  play  areas  for  children.  As  an  aid  to  this  program,  many 
recreation  departments  have  stressed  the  organization  of  Mothers' 
Clubs.  Sometimes  these  are  started  on  the  playground  and  are  carried 
over  into  the  winter  season  forming  the  basis  for  community  center 
programs,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  started  during  the  winter  and 
are  so  successful  that  they  are  continued  in  the  summer. 
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Purpose:  1.  To  encourage  mothers  to  take  part  in  recreational 
activities  for  the  joy  and  benefits  to  be  derived.  2.  To  enlist  their  aid 
in  the  conduct  of  playground  and  community  activities. 

Method  of  Organizing:  One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  organizing  is 
to  have  the  girls  of  the  playground  prepare  a  program  and  invite 
their  mothers  for  a  Mother-Daughter  Party.  Near  the  close  of  this 
event  the  director  suggests  the  idea  of  a  Mothers'  Club  to  the  guests, 
or  urges  them  to  come  to  the  playground  every  week  at  a  certain  hour 
and  bring  their  sewing,  or  come  for  an  adult  women 's  handcraft  class, 
or  invites  them  to  help  with  some  forthcoming  event.  Usually,  at  first, 
the  club  is  very  loosely  organized,  for  many  of  the  women  are  active 
in  other  clubs  and  do  not  want  more  responsibilities.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  club  idea  grow  from  the  desire  of  the  women  than  to  have 
it  forced  by  the  recreation  director.  The  wise  leader  will  suggest  the 
idea  so  cleverly  that  the  mothers  will  think  it  was  their  own  creation. 
Such  a  leader  also  guides  the  club  to  accomplish  her  desires  so  that 
the  members  never  feel  overworked,  yet  get  all  the  credit  for  organ- 
izing and  conducting  the  activities. 

Recreational  Activities  for  Mothers '  Clubs  and  Classes :  The  cities 
mentioned  are  just  a  few  of  those  conducting  outstanding  Mothers' 
Club  activities  of  one  kind  or  another.  No  doubt  detailed  information 
can  be  secured  from  the  recreation  departments  of  the  cities  named. 

Physical  Activities : 

Gymnastic  Classes — many,  especially  Detroit,  Michigan,  San  Antonio, 

Texas,  Racine,  Wise. 
Swimming  Classes — many,  especially  Evanston,  111. 
Golf  Instruction — ^many,  especially  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  Kenosha, 

Wise. 
Archery  Instruction — Memphis,  Tenn. 
Volleyball — Shreveport,  La.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Horseshoes — Rock  Island,  111. 
Croquet — Nashville,  Tenn. 
Baseball — in  connection  with  some  gym  classes. 
Kickball— Detroit,  Mich. 
Bowling — Irvington,  N.  J.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
Hiking  and  Varied  Sports — Rock  Island,  111.,  Fargo,  N".  D. 

Music : 
Mothersingers — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Ukulele — Detroit,  Mich. 
Harmonica — Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Minstrel  Shows — Peoria,  111. 
Amateur  Nights — Utica,  N.  Y. 
Music  Contests — Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
International  Contests — Boston,  Mass. 

Dancing : 
Tap  Dancing — Fort  Woiih,  Texas. 
Aesthetic  Dancing — Detroit,  Mich. 
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Social  Dancing  and  Instruction — Milwaukee,  Wise,  Kenosha,  Wise. 

Old-fashioned  Dancing  Instruction — Madison,  Wise. 

Social  and  Old-fashioned  Dances — Houston,  Tex.,   Springfield,  Mass., 

Madison,  Wise. 
Folk  Dancing — Cambridge,  Mass. 
International  Dance  Demonstrations — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dramatics : 

One-Act  Plays — Detroit,  Mich.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

International  Dramatics  Demonstrations — Milwaukee,  Wise,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
International  Pageants — Boston,  Mass. 

Handcraft : 
All  Kinds — ^many,  especially  Milwaukee,  Wise,  Peoria,  111. 
On  Playgrounds — Birmingham,  Ala.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
China  Painting — Houston,  Texas. 
Quilting  Clubs — Scranton,  Pa. 
Flower  Making — Memphis,  Tenn. 
Woodworking — Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Social : 
Picnics — Memphis,  Tenn.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Outings — Baltimore,  Md. 

Card  Parties — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Social  Parties — Baltimore,  Md.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Garden  Clubs — Irvington,  N.  J. 
Coromunity  Nights — Utiea,  N.  Y. 
Playground  Dances — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  helpful  activities  by  Mothers'  Clubs,  see  Chapter  VII,  sec- 
tion A: 

b.  Specialized  Clubs. — Although  these  are  usually  devoted  to  one 
phase  of  recreation  they  should  include  frequent  social  events  and 
as  much  service  work  as  possible. 
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I.  Girls'  Week 
The  usual  Girls'  Week  Program  is  as  follows: 

MONDAY— The  Girl  and  Her  Health 

Cooperate  with  local  Health  Departments.  Have  a  Girls'  Health  Day  in 
an  auditorium.  Have  a  talk  by  a  good  woman  doctor,  a  health  play,  a 
fashion  show  of  proper  clothing,  especially  proper  footwear,  possibly 
health  movies,  and  to  lighten  the  program,  a  comedy  movie,  or  some 
dancing  by  girls'  groups.  Write  to  the  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion for  suggestions. 

TUESDAY— The  Girl  and  Her  Work 

Have  your  girls'  groups  invite  leading  business  and  professional  women, 
either  individually  or  a  club  of  women  such  as  the  Business  and  Profes' 
sional  Women's  Club,  the  Altrusa  or  Quota  Club,  to  a  meeting,  tea,  or 
luncheon,  and  at  that  time  ask  these  women  to  tell  just  a  bit  about  their 
work,  and  the  preparation  necessary,  and  the  value  it  has  as  a  profes- 
sion. Vocational  Guidance  is  an  important  and  very  often  neglected 
part  of  girls'  work.  The  girls  in  turn  might  show  by  pantomime,  song, 
story,  stunt  or  playlet  what  they  are  doing  or  preparing  to  do  as  their 
part  in  the  work  of  the  world.  Girls  might  visit  leading  business  places 
employing  women. 

WEDNESDAY— The  Girl  and  Her  City 

Visit  all  parts  of  the  city,  showing  the  girl  how  her  city  is  run,  meet 
the  Mayor,  and  especially  any  outstanding  women  in  the  city  system 
such  as  welfare  workers,  visiting  nurses,  police  matrons,  travelers'  aid. 
Also  visit  places  of  historic  interest,  the  slums,  residential  sections, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  buildings  of  interest  to  girls  such  as  the 
women's  club,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  etc.  Perhaps  the  girls  have  been  making 
things  for  the  associated  charities,  the  Red  Cross  and  orphanage  or 
hospital,  and  could  deliver  them  on  this  day,  at  the  same  time  seeing 
what  these  agencies  are  doing  to  relieve  distress. 

THURSDAY— The  Girl  and  Her  Mother 

Conduct  a  Mother  and  Daughter  Banquet.  Usually  the  girls  prepare 
the  meal,  plan  some  entertainment,  such  as  dances,  stunts,  recitations, 
etc.,  have  a  song  sheet  mimeographed,  compose  a  special  song  to  Mothers, 
and  most  of  all  plan  games  which  mothers  and  daughters  play  together 
after  the  banquet  is  over.  Sometimes  the  daughter  acts  as  hostess  in  her 
own  home,  with  Mother  as  the  guest.  The  daughter  plans  and  prepares 
the  dinner,  and  treats  her  mother  as  a  guest  of  the  family.  The  daughter 
may  take  entire  charge  of  the  home  so  that  the  mother  can  go  out  for 
the  evening  or  on  a  visit. 

FRIDAY— The  Girl  and  Her  Recreation 

Have  a  girls'  Play  Day  by  urging  some  group  of  women  or  older  girls 
to  invite  all  the  girls'  organizations  in  the  city  to  attend.  Plan  a  pro- 
gram consisting  of  mixers  and  "ice  breakers"  until  all  are  better 
acquainted,  then  low  organized  games  for  a  period  of  an  hour  or  so, 
then  mass  games,  relays  and  folk  dancing,  and  possibly  close  the  Play 
Day  by  stunts,  songs  and  social  dancing.  Possibly  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  demonstration  of  games  for  girls,  so  that  the  visitors 
may  see  new  games  played  as  they  should  be  played. 
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SATURDAY— The  Girl  and  Her  Home 

Suggestions  for  home  play  could  be  distributed  to  the  girls  or  printed 
in  the  newspapers.  The  girl  could  act  as  hostess  as  mentioned  under 
''The  Girl  and  Her  Mother"  above.  Home  crafts  should  be  emphasized. 
There  should  be  a  Girls'  Achievement  Fair,  or  a  Hobby  Show,  at  which 
time  the  girls  not  only  display  the  handcraft  articles  they  have  made, 
but  also  are  actually  making  things,  sewing,  cooking,  etc.  This  should 
be  held  in  an  accessible  downtown  location,  and  should  have  exception- 
ally good  publicity.  Sometimes  a  large  department  store  will  cooperate 
by  supplying  space  for  the  publicity  and  the  people  it  attracts  to  the 
store.  Frequently  a  vacant  store  can  be  obtained. 

SUNDAY— The  Girl  and  Her  Church 

Get  the  ministers  and  the  Sunday  School  superintendents  to  cooperate 
in  having  special  Girls'  Week  sei'vices. 

Other  suggestions  are: 

Girls'  Dramatic  Day  or  Dramatic  Contest. 

Girls'  Music  Day  or  Music  Festival,  or  Jamboree. 

Girls'  Hobby  Show. 

Gills'  Club  Rally,  or  Girls'  Club  Demonstration. 

Girls'  Week  Parade  especially  with  automobiles  and  floats. 

Fathers'  and  Daughters'  Banquet. 

Home  Play  Night. 

Books  for  Girls,  print  lists  in  papers,  get  assistance  of  local  librarian. 

Charm  School,  or  Art  of  Living;  a  course  of  lecture-demonstrations  on 
such  subjects  as: 
"How  to  Look  Beautiful"   (Get  a  beauty  specialist  to  address  the 
group  and  demonstrate  marcelling,  finger  waving,  shampooing, 
manicuring,  and  artistic  makeup). 
"How  to  Dress  Beautifully"  (Get  a  good  dressmaker  or  fashion  ex- 
pert to  talk  on  selection  of  clothes  and  accessories,  choice  of 
design  and  material,  or  perhaps  a  store  will  have  a  fashion  show 
of  proper  clothes  for  school  and  business  girls). 
"How  to  Act  Beautifully"   (Get  a  dancing  or  expression  teacher  to 
explain  the  art  of  sitting,  standing  and  walking  correctly,  and 
proper  procedure  in  a  dining  room,  at  the  theater  or  a  dance, 
etc. ) . 
"How  to  be  a  Good  Conversationalist"  (Get  an  expression  teacher  to 
talk  on  the  speaking  voice,  choice  of  topics,  social  forms,  etc.). 

Lectures,  discussion  meetings  or  all-day  conferences  may  be  arranged 
for  parents  on  girls'  psychology,  recreation  for  the  modern 
youth,  girls'  problems,  etc. 

J.  Major  Projects 
In  promoting  programs  such  as  minstrels,  operettas,  musical  come- 
dies, pageants  and  circuses,  all  the  Recreation  Department  groups 
should  be  enlisted.  For  example: 

Handcraft,  carpentry  and  art  classes  in  the  desigiaing  and  construction 
of  scenery,  properties  and  costumes. 
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Dancing  classes  for  the  chorus,  ballet  and  specialty  dances. 

Chorus  or  glee  club  for  the  singing  groups. 

Orchestras  and  bands  for  the  instrumental  specialty  numbers  and  gen- 
eral accompaniment. 

Literary  or  play  writing  clubs  for  the  dialogue. 

Dramatic  club  for  the  sketches  or  more  serious  acting  parts  and  general 
direction. 

Community  Council  or  other  adult  group  for  the  business  details,  assisted 
by  groups  of  younger  people  in  selling  tickets,  distributing  posters  and 
handbills  and  serving  as  sandwich  men. 

Literary  club  for  writing  publicity  and  advertising  copy. 

Art  club  for  posters. 

Photography  club  for  publicity  pictures. 

Mothers'  club  for  chaperones,  hostesses,  costume  mistresses  and  dressers. 

Junior  Leaders'  club  for  ushers,  ticket  takers  and  food  sellers. 

Story-tellers'  club  to  tell  stories  to  groups  of  children  while  waiting  for 
their  cues. 

Volunteers'  club  for  general  assistance  on  costumes,  as  leaders,  runners, 
doormen  or  guards. 

Prominent  citizens  for  guests  of  honor,  judges,  presenting  awards,  mak- 
ing speeches  or  announcements. 
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Chapter  VII 

THE  GIRLS'  RECREATION  COUNCIL 

Organized  recreation  for  girls  and  women  is  so  new  that  more 
attention  must  be  paid  not  only  to  details  of  administration  but  also 
to  educating  the  public  on  the  values.  A  Girls'  Recreation  Council 
is  a  very  definite  step  in  this  direction.  In  many  cities  in  the  last  few 
years  such  Councils  have  been  developed  through  the  interest  of  one 
or  more  far-seeing  individuals  or  have  grown  spontaneously  out  of 
the  group  needs.  Briefly,  a  Council  is  a  group  of  women  organized 
to  promote  more  and  better  recreation  for  women  and  girls.  Let  us, 
then,  discuss  the  subject  under  three  headings:  A — Organization  and 
Composition,  B — Objectives,  C — Program. 

A.  Organization  and  Composition 

This  Council  may  be  started  in  any  number  of  ways.  Frequently, 
the  recreation  director  and  his  woman  assistant  realize  the  need 
for  such  a  community-wide  organization  and  secure  the  approval  of 
their  Recreation  Commission  before  discussing  it  with  other  organiza- 
tions or  interested  laymen.  The  Recreation  Board  or  Commission  then 
authorizes  the  recreation  director  and  woman  executive  to  proceed 
with  the  organization  of  such  a  Council. 

Quite  often  the  Council  has  come  as  a  result  of  girls'  recreation 
committees  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  inviting  representatives 
of  other  organizations  to  help  form  a  Council.  Occasionally,  a  local 
person  becomes  very  much  concerned  about  the  leisure  time  of  girls 
and  calls  the  various  workers  together  to  form  a  Council.  At  other 
times,  an  outsider  such  as  a  field  secretary  of  a  national  organization, 
after  a  study  of  the  community,  recommends  and  assists  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Council.  Finally,  the  project  may  be  undertaken  by 
a  small  group  of  prominent  women,  either  as  individuals  or  represent- 
ing the  larger  women's  clubs  such  as  the  Parent-Teacher  Council, 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  or  other  groups. 

In  establishing  a  Girls'  Recreation  Council,  the  first  step  is  usually 
to  secure  the  sanction  and  support  of  one  or  more  interested  groups; 
then,  invite  a  few  women  for  the  preliminary  discussion  and  if  they 
approve  the  idea,  formulate  plans  for  a  larger  and,  if  possible,  com- 
pletely representative  meeting. 
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Progress  should  be  made  slowly  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  select  the  right  people  for  this  Council  and  see  that  they  are 
thoroughly  informed  on  the  entire  plan  and  ready  to  give  whole- 
hearted support.  Each  representative  should  secure  the  cooperation 
of  her  organization  and  should  find  time  at  frequent  intervals  to 
present  the  work  and  the  plans  of  the  Girls'  Recreation  Council  to 
her  club  at  a  general  meeting.  If  possible,  not  only  the  Council  mem- 
bers but  also  welfare  committees  or  other  groups  and  the  club  officers 
should  be  urged  to  attend  the  various  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Council.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  women  of  the  community  will 
actually  see  what  is  being  done  for  the  leisure  time  of  the  girls. 

Of  course  the  organization  and  composition  of  a  Girls '  Recreation 
Council  depends  entirely  on  local  problems  and  on  the  interested  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  each  community.  If  a  group  is  to  be  formed 
which  is  truly  representative  of  all  those  interested  in  girls'  welfare 
and  especially  recreation,  the  following  should  be  considered  when 
making  up  the  invitation  list : 

Girls*  Workers  such  as: 

Women  executives,  head  workers  or  very  active  Board  members  from : — Girl 
Scouts  (executive),  Camp  Fire  Girls  (executive).  Girl  Reserv'es  (execu- 
tive). City  Recreation  Department  (woman  executive),  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
,    (General  secretary,  business  girls'  secretary,  industrial  girls'  secretary), 

■  ■      Y.  W.   H.   A.    (head  woman  worker).   Catholic  Daughters  of  America 

['"'"  (executive  or  president).  Settlement  Houses  (head  woman  worker). 
Girls'  Friendly  (executive).  Schools  (physical  education  woman  executive 
and  dean  of  girls),  Church  Young  People's  Associations  (executive), 
and  large  industrial  plants  (personnel  or  welfare  workers). 

Prominent  women,  including:  Past  or  present  officers  of  organizations.  Board 
members,  broad-minded,  capable  women  leaders  and  thinkers  such  as: 
women  school  principals,  women  school  board  members,  women  doctors, 
mothers,  business  women  (especially  employers  of  large  numbers  of 
girls),  police  women  or  probation  officers,  and  welfare  workers  who  are 
interested  in  recreation. 

Representatives  of  women's  groups :  President,  any  representative,  an  ap- 
pointed or  elected  Recreation  Chairman,  or  best  of  all,  a  selected  woman 
interested  in  girls'  recreation  representing:  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
council,  or  local  groups;  Women's  Club,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
or  member  clubs ;  Dramatic  Club,  Music  Club,  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club;  Women's  luncheon  clubs  such  as  Sorosis,  Altrusa,  Quota, 
Zonta;  Mothers'  or  Community  Clubs  or  Councils;  Junior  League;  Uni- 
versity women ;  and  national  religious  or  racial  groups. 

Of  course  it  is  not  always  advisable  or  possible  to  have  such  a 
large  and  varied  group.  Occasionally  it  seems  best  to  organize  Coun- 
cils of  women  executives  only  or  of  prominent  women  or  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  women's  clubs.  In  the  first  case  the  invitation 
goes  to  the  woman  executive  in  charge  of  the  activities  who  usually 
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attends  in  person  or  sends  one  of  her  assistants  if  she  finds  it  necessary 
to  be  absent.  Although  substitutes  can  never  serve  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cial representative,  still  in  this  case  the  executive  and  her  assistant 
usually  work  together  so  closely  that  progress  can  be  made.  Two  very 
simple  forms  of  Girls'  Recreation  Councils  which  grew  out  of  the 
need  of  the  girls'  workers  themselves,  organized  only  for  understand- 
ing and  friendship,  not  for  study  or  group  action,  may  be  found  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  meeting  was  called  of  all  girls'  recrea- 
tion workers  and  a  chairman  and  secretary  were  elected.  A  certain 
restaurant,  with  convenient  little  rooms  adjoining,  was  selectied  as  a 
meeting  place  for  luncheon  every  other  Tuesday.  At  that  time  the 
members  and  any  guests  they  brought  came  and  ordered  their  own 
meals.  There  was  no  definite  program;  if  some  organization  had  a 
national  visitor,  that  person  was  invited  to  speak  briefly.  Usually  the 
program  consisted  of  informal  discussions.  Invitations  were  extended 
by  various  organizations  to  the  members  to  visit  their  special  events. 
Several  times  a  year,  a  weekend  outing  was  arranged.  There  were  no 
dues,  and  definite  work  was  seldom  undertaken  other  than  an  occa- 
sional girls '  Play  Day.  One  very  helpful  project  was  promoted  however. 
That  city  had  several  very  unsatisfactory  basketball  leagues  all  play- 
ing boys'  rules.  These  leagues  refused  to  change  to  girls'  rul^s.  A 
group  of  girls'  workers  decided  to  organize  a  demonstration  girls' 
rules  league.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  provided  the  balls  and  the  gymnasium, 
light,  heat  and  janitor  service  without  charge;  the  girls'  workers 
volunteered  their  services  as  coaches  and  officials  and  the  girls  pro- 
vided their  own  simple  uniforms.  A  most  successful  league  was  con- 
ducted without  fees  or  gate  receipts,  demonstrating  that  girls'  rules 
are  interesting  and  games  so  played  are  exciting. 

In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  a  meeting  of  girls'  workers  was  called 
by  a  group  of  boys'  workers  who  had  had  successful  luncheon  con- 
ferences for  some  time.  The  plan  was  explained  to  the  women  and  a- 
chairman  and  a  secretary  were  elected.  There  was  no  definite  meeting 
place  or  dues;  each  month  the  group  was  invited  to  gather  at  a  dif- 
ferent organization's  headquarters.  This  hostess  agency  sent  out  the 
invitations,  paying  for  the  clerical  work  and  postage  and  also  pro- 
vided a  Dutch  treat  luncheon  that  cost  each  person  not  more  than 
fifty  cents.  Of  the  total  hour  and  a  half  given  to  the  meeting,  half 
an  hour  was  devoted  to  the  luncheon,  twenty  minutes  to  the  hostesses 
to  tell  all  about  the  work  of  their  organization,  twenty  minutes  more 
for  them  to  answer  questions  about  their  program,  policies,  and 
methods  and  the  final  twenty  minutes  for  open  discussion.  This 
organization  met  for  information  only.  It  did  not  do  any  work,  con- 
duct activities  or  make  studies. 

Another  method  of  promoting  the  Council  is  to  send  the  invitations 
to  prominent  women  who  are  outstanding  and  in  every  way  suited 
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for  this  important  work.  Naturally,  they  should  be  well  informed 
about  community  affairs  and  keenly  interested  in  girls'  welfare.  They 
should  be  broad-minded  and  have  a  capacity  for  seeing  and  planning 
ahead  and  influencing  others  to  cooperate.  Although  these  women 
are  selected  for  their  personal  abilities,  they  should  represent  (not 
necessarily  officially)  as  far  as  possible  the  various  women's  groups 
of  the  community. 

Sometimes  the  invitation  is  extended  not  to  an  individual  but  to 
an  organization  such  as  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  or  women's 
club  to  send  its  president  or  any  member  it  may  select  to  represent  it 
or  to  elect  or  appoint  a  recreation  chairman  as  its  official  delegate. 
Thus  the  Council  is  composed  of  representative  women  from  the  vari- 
ous clubs  of  the  city.  In  many  ways,  this  plan  is  desirable  for  these 
clubs  are  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  girls  and  are  constantly 
looking  for  new  projects.  However,  a  Council  so  formed  can  be  little 
more  than  an  advisory  council  unless  each  representative  is  really 
interested,  attends  regularly  and  influences  her  club  to  cooperate.  It 
often  happens  that  the  president  or  other  representative  is  too  busy 
to  attend  and  sends  a  substitute  with  the  result  that  the  newcomer 
knows  nothing  of  the  work  of  the  Council  and  cannot  speak  with 
authority  on  the  extent  of  cooperation  she  may  be  able  to  secure  from 
her  organization.  Then,  too,  a  new  set  of  officers  may  be  elected  in 
the  club  and  a  well  informed  recreation  chairman  may  be  displaced 
in  the  midst  of  important  projects  by  a  new  representative.  If  the 
Council  is  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  women's  organ- 
izations, it  is  much  better  for  the  organizer  to  discover  the  most  in- 
terested, broad-minded  woman  in  each  club  and  suggest  to  the  presi- 
dent that  this  woman  be  appointed  to  the  Recreation  Council.  In  this 
way  a  group  is  formed  of  interested  women  who  will  be  more  consci- 
entious in  attending  meetings,  more  capable  of  acquiring  a  vision 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  more  energetic  in  enlisting  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  clubs. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  possible  to  organize  a  city-wide  Girls'  Recrea- 
tion Council,  yet  the  recreation  director  or  a  girls'  worker  feels  the 
need  of  an  advisory  group  on  his  or  her  own  problems.  Usually  this 
Advisory  Council  meets  monthly  from  September  to  June  and  more 
frequently  when  sponsoring  special  projects.  At  each  meeting  the 
director  or  his  woman  executive  informs  the  Council  of  the  work  of 
the  Recreation  Department  in  the  past  month  and  its  plans  for  the 
future  (which  information  they  are  expected  to  give  to  their  group 
at  the  next  meeting)  and  then  asks  their  advice  on  the  problems  at 
hand  and  enlists  their  cooperation  for  new  projects. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  city- wide  Girls'  Recreation  Council,  the 
Advisory  Council  may  be  composed  of  a  mixed  group  of  girls '  workers 
and  laymen  or  it  may  be  made  up  of  workers  only,  or  prominent 
women,  or  representatives  of  women's  organizations.   Sometimes  a 
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Mothers'  Club  is  formed  by  the  recreation  director  in  connection 
with  each  playground  or  community  center.  Each  local  president  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Mothers'  Club  Federation  meeting  with  the 
recreation  director  and  his  woman  executive.  Occasionally  the  recre- 
ation director  urges  the  city  P.T.A.  Council  and  each  of  the  local 
groups  to  appoint  or  elect  a  recreation  chairman.  These  meet  with 
the  director  and  his  woman  assistant.  In  some  communities  there  is 
already  established  a  large  Recreation  Board  or  Commission.  This 
may  be  divided  into  various  committees  on  music,  drama,  boys '  recrea- 
tion, girls '  recreation.  The  latter,  by  adding  for  consultative  purposes 
additional  members  from  outside  the  Recreation  Board,  serves  as  a 
Girls'  Recreation  Council,  meeting  with  the  recreation  director  and 
his  assistant  and  helping  them  on  special  projects  for  girls  and  women. 

In  some  cities,  community  councils  serve  a  neighborhood  just  as 
a  Girls'  Recreation  Council  plans  and  works  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Frequently  progressive  play  leaders  organize  a  Playground 
Mothers'  Club  which  serves  her  as  a  Girls'  Recreation  Council  helps 
the  woman  executive  by  offering  advice  and  suggestions,  assisting 
in  making  contacts,  finding  volunteers,  collecting  supplies  and  fre- 
quently earning  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  play  center.  If  the 
director  of  girls'  activities  of  the  city  does  not  organize  a  Mothers' 
Club  in  each  neighborhood,  then  the  local  play  leader  in  that  section 
should  do  so. 

Helpful  activities  by  Mothers'  Clubs,  other  than  money-raising  activities: 

Chaperonage — at  community  nights  and  dances. 

Leadership — on  playground  while  play  leader  is  away  from  grounds  with 
teams  or  attending  staff  meetings. 

Leadership — accompanying  teams  or  groups  to  rehearsals,  etc.,  while  play 
leader  stays  on  grounds. 

Leadership — assisting  play  leader  with  community  nights,  special  events, 
judging,  etc. 

Transportation — providing    cars    for    teams,    groups    on    outings,    to 
rehearsals,  play  days,  pageants,  etc. 

Costume-making  for  pageants,  plays,  community  nights. 

Decorating  playground  floats  for  parades. 

Entertaining  recreation  executives,  boards,  visitors,  etc. 

Food  preparation  for  parties,  picnics. 
Money  raised  by  Mothers'  Clubs  provides — 

— awards  for  athletic  contests 

— fences 

— apparatus 

— handcraft  supplies 

— ^balls,  phonographs,  etc. 

— ^transportation 

— material  for  floats,  pageants 

— costumes  for  poor  children  in  plays,  pageants 

— dues  for  poor  children  in  clubs,  for  handcraft  supplies,  etc. 

— food  for  picnics  and  outings 
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— plants  for  playground  beautifieation 
■■■  -T— lights  for  night  play    -       .  „  ,^    .■  .         .  . 

:  „  —benches,  tables,  bleachers,  fireplaces 
—supply  houses,  stages,  shelter  houses 
Promotional  service  by  Mothers'  Clubs  and  Federation  of  Mothers'  Clubs  in 
'  moulding  public  opini6n  by  urging —  • 

— the  purchase  and  development  of  play  areas 
— the  employment  of  women  leaders  on  all   playgrounds   at   all   play 

hours 
— the  establishment  of  a  unified  recreation  department 
— the  employment  of  a  capable  well-trained  woman  recreation  executive 

to  organize  and  supervise  all  activities  for  women  and  girls 
—the  building   of   adequate  field   houses,   shelter   houses,   and   comfort 

stations  .-...■....: 

— ^the  passage  of  laws,  ordinances  or  bond  issues  which  further  local 
recreational  development 

The  woman  executive  should  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  Girls' 
Recreation  Council  informed  of  all  her  undertakings  and  ask  its 
advice  on  future  projects.  Moreover,  she  should  endeavor  to  have  as 
many  members  of  the  Council  as  possible  actually  see  the  routine 
activities  of  the  Department  and  all  special  events.  It  often  is  possible 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  Council  members  as  officials, 
aides,  or  judges.  In  this  way  they  are  brought  in  close  contact  with 
the  program  and  cannot  help  but  realize  the  need  for  more  work  for 
girls. 

In  addition  to  informing  and  cultivating  the  interest  of  the  Coun- 
cil the  wise  woman  executive  will  enlist  its  cooperation  in  securing 
facilities,  leadership,  funds,  supplies  and  equipment.  In  many  cases 
members  of  the  Council  are  in  a  position  to  give  very  effective  public 
support  through  their  various  affiliations  or  to  assist  the  girls'  worker 
in  making  contacts  and  securing  introductions.  The  Council  too  can 
be  an  important  factor  in  publicity  if  properly  approached.  The  mem- 
bers should  be  invited  to  become  leaders  if  at  all  qualified  or  their 
advice  asked  when  searching  for  leaders  for  special  activities  or 
volunteers. 

In  making  use  of  the  Council  the  worker  must  be  very  careful  to 
acknowledge  all  contributions  and  services  in  writing  and  also  to 
thank  the  members  personally  for  their  interest  and  help. 

A  typical  example  of  a  Council  project  may  be  found  in  Cincin- 
nati in  the  Spring  Folk  Dance  Festival.  This  special  event  brings 
together  for  the  only  time  in  the  year  the  children  from  the  public, 
private  and  parochial  schools.  One  woman  volunteers  to  raise  the 
money  for  the  expenses,  the  Women's  Club  provides  the  transporta- 
tion, the  Girl  Scouts  act  as  ushers,  the  Mothers'  Clubs  make  the  cos- 
tumes, and  practically  every  other  women 's  group  is  enlisted  in  some 
way.  The  same  method  is  used  for  the  very  fine  Girls'  Week  program 
as  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  All  of  these  things  are  brought 
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about  because  the  woman  executive  not  only  has  a  Recreation  Coun- 
cil or  Committee  but  makes  use  of  it. 

B.  Objectives 

What  are  the  results, — the  goals — which  Girls'  Recreation  Councils 
strive  for?  Local  conditions  again  will  define  many  specific  objectives 
but  general  aims  are  as  follows:  .  ,       ,         ..,...,  ^^ 

1.  To  strengthen  and  broaden  the  reereatibri  program  for  girls  and  women. 

In  many  communities  the  girls'  worlt^  having  been  started  much  later 
than  that  of  the  boys,  has  never  received  as  much  support  and  fre- 
quently has  been  handicapped  in  many  other  ways.  Since  there  are  more 
girls  and  women  than  men  and  boys  (from  the  census  figures)  in  most 
communities  and  since  all  thoughtful  persons  realize  that  girls  are  just 
as  important  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  boys,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
they  should  receive  equal  consideration.  Although  the  delinquency 
records  show  a  much  larger  number  of  boys  than  girls  accused  of  mis- 
demeanors, students  of  girls'  welfare  work  realize  that  the  girls  have  to 
face  as  great  if  not  greater  temptations  and  often  spend  their  leisure 
time  just  as  unwisely  as  the  boys.  Therefore,  we  must  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  the  adequate  training  of  girls  in  their  use  of  leisure 
time  if  we  are  to  avoid  more  delinquency  and  moral  and  social  problems. 

2.  To  provide  more  leisure  time  activities  for  all  girls  today. 

We  often  find  that  the  girls  who  need  organized  recreation  least 
of  all,  whose  home  and  family  life  are  to  be  envied  and  whose  opportuni- 
ties are  great  have  the  most  done  for  them,  while  in  other  sections  of 
the  city  where  homes  are  unattractive,  parents  overworked  and  oppor- 
tunities for  wise  use  of  leisure  are  few,  little  organized  recreation  is  pro- 
vided. The  Girls'  Council  through  studies,  recommendations  and  follow- 
up  work  tries  to  provide  activities  for  these  neglected  areas  and  groups, 

3.  To  educate  the  girls  for  the  wise  use  of  future  leisure  time. 

Thoughtful  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  educational 
system  which  trained  people  only  to  work  must  change  to  meet  present 
conditions  and  must  educate  students  in  leisure  time  activities.  This  new 
education  is  particularly  needed  by  those  women  and  girls  who  today 
have  too  much  leisure  and  no  powers  within  themselves  for  its  profitable 
use,  having  to  depend  upon  outside  guidance  for  their  play.  Since  leisure 
is  increasing,  if  we  do  not  train  the  girls  of  today  for  the  many,  long 
leisure  hours  of  their  adult  life  we  may  have  a  nation  of  unhappy 
mothers  and  grandmothers  in  the  next  quarter  century.  The  Girls' 
Recreation  Council  should  stress  education  for  wise  use  of  leisure. 

4.  To  protect  and  aid  the  girls  in  health,  morals,  character,  and  social  growth 

and  in  development  through  providing  proper  environment,  leaders,  and 
programs. 

Because  organized  recreation  for  women  and  girls  is  relatively  so 
new  many  programs  have  developed  with  little  thoughtful  guidance  or 
have  sprung  up  spontaneously.  Some  of  these  are  not  beneficiab  iand 
because  of  unsuitable  environment,  untrained  leaders  and  poorly  selected 
activities  for  the  age,  needs,  and  abilities  of  the  girls  may  even  be  dan- 
gerous. The  Council  should  study  local  conditions  thoroughly  and  take 
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strenuous  steps  to  eliminate  undesirable  programs,  substituting  well  con- 
trolled, beneficial  activities  instead. 

5.  To  set  high  standards  for  girls'  programs 

Many  sponsors  of  organized  recreation  and  many  individuals  want 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  promoting  a  girls'  program  but  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  information.  The  Girls'  Council  through  its  public  edu- 
cation and  advisory  service  should  set  high  standards  and  urge  their 
adoption  by  all 

6.  To  set  high  standards  for  facilities  and  equipment 

It  often  happens,  because  the  girls'  work  was  undertaken  later  and 
because  no  one  person  or  group  demanded  improvement,  that  the  facili- 
ties and  equipment  for  girls  are  entirely  inadequate,  often  unhygienic 
and  sometimes  even  dangerous.  The  Council  should  see  that  girls  have 
safe  and  sanitary  play  areas  of  sufficient  size,  suitably  equipped  for 
their  programs. 

7.  To  set  ever  higher  standards  for  leadership  and  for  leadership  training 

Again,  because  natural  leaders  such  as  mothers  and  older  sisters  have 
not  been  available  for  girls'  recreation  and  since  there  have  been  fewer 
trained  and  experienced  women  for  the  conduct  of  the  girls'  program, 
the  leadership  has  often  been  inadequate.  The  Girls'  Council  must  see 
that  trained  and  experienced  women  leaders  are  employed  and  that 
they  are  given  every  opportunity  to  take  additional  training.  New 
workers  just  entering  the  field  must  be  educated  from  the  beginning  in 
the  highest  standards  and  best  practices  in  recreation  for  girls  and 
women. 

C.  Program 

If  these  are  the  aims  of  the  Recreation  Council,  how  are  they  to 
be  accomplished?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  actual  work  of  a  Girls' 
Recreation  Council?  The  following  activities  indicate  some  of  the 
actual  projects  of  various  Councils  throughout  the  country. 

1.  Cooperation  with  Girls'  Work  Agencies  and,  Coordinatiooi  of 
Their  Programs. — If  the  Recreation  Council  does  nothing  else  it 
should  promote  through  its  general  programs  and  discussions,  mutual 
understanding,  team  work,  agreement  on  needs,  objectives  and  methods 
among  the  organizations.  In  most  cases  this  must  be  the  first  work 
undertaken  by  the  Council,  for  if  the  various  members  do  not  know 
each  other  and  are  not  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  others  and  in 
sympathy  with  it,  they  cannot  conduct  a  good  community  program. 
With  understanding  and  friendship  should  come  cooperative  efforts, 
such  as  exchange  of  facilities,  leaders,  and  equipment.  A  recently 
organized  Girls'  Council  in  one  city  found  one  agency  with  a  swim- 
ming pool  which  it  could  not  afford  to  operate,  another  with  a  swim- 
ming instructor  on  its  staff  who  could  be  released  for  a  few  hours  a 
week,  and  many  girls  in  all  of  the  organizations  who  wanted  a  swim- 
ming program.  By  cooperation  the  pool  was  opened  and  well  con- 
ducted and  well  patronized.  In  other  places  exchanges  have  been  made 
in  play  and  dramatic  equipment,  leaders  have  been  loaned  for  special 
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projects,  groups  from  one  organization  have  entertained  at  other 
places  or  demonstrated  a  new  activity  and  instructors  from  various 
places  have  assisted  others  in  perfecting  new  hobbies.  The  finest  of 
cooperation  comes,  of  course,  in  the  group  efforts  as  listed  under 
"Promotion  of  Group  Activities." 

2.  Group  Study  of  Girls'  Problems.— In  order  to  find  out  what  is 
being  done  at  the  present  time,  how  effective  the  program  is  and 
wherein  it  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  girls  and  women,  the  Girls' 
Recreation  Council  must  early  in  its  history  undertake  a  study  of 
recreation  for  girls.  As  a  result,  the  weak  places  in  the  program  will 
be  shown  as  well  as  those  sections  having  too  much  attention  (if  any 
such  exist).  Some  of  the  studies  undertaken  by  the  Recreation  Coun- 
cils include : 

A  general  survey  of  recreation  for  girls  and  women,  especially  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  schools  and  recreation  departments 

Delinquency  and  recreation 

Dance  halls 

Boarding  houses  and  recreation 

Employed  girls'  recreation 

Girls'  athletics,  especially  when  played  under  boys'  rules,  men  coaches  and 
managers 

Adolescent  girls'  leisure  time  problems 

Foreign-born  girls'  leisure  time  problems 

Social  hygiene  problems  and  recreation 

Recreation  among  certain  groups,  such  as  negroes,  foreign  sections,  mill 
villages,  etc. 

Recreation  in  certain  sections  in  the  city  such  as  tenement  districts, 
"shanty  town,"  "across  the  railroad,"  house  boat  homes 

Standards 

3.  Action  Growing:  Out  of  Group  Study  Recommendations. — A 

study  is  of  no  value  unless  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  future  action.  Too 
many  studies  are  made  and  then  pigeon-holed.  The  Girls'  Recreation 
Council  must  make  its  studies,  suggest  recommendations,  give  as  much 
publicity  as  possible  to  the  crying  needs  and  work  to  effect  beneficial 
changes.  This  action  may  take  the  form  of  recommendations  to  organ- 
izations, their  workers  and  Boards  for  changes  in  their  present  pro- 
gram and  additional  activities  to  meet  certain  needs.  The  Council  may 
even  find  it  necessary  to  recommend  to  other  agencies,  not  represented 
in  the  Council,  some  phase  of  the  work  which  is  not  properly  in  the 
field  of  recreation.  The  work  shoidd  not  stop  at  recommendations; 
continuous  follow-up  is  necessary,  and  especially  work  to  secure 
proper  legislation  to  correct  evils  or  effect  changes.  If  there  should 
be  any  overlapping  or  duplication  of  efforts  or  activities,  some  coop- 
erative means  must  be  worked  out  to  overcome  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  weak  spots  are  found  either  the  individual  organizations  or  the 
Council  as  a  whole  must  see  that  these  are  removed.  No  doubt  the 
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study  will  show  a  need  for  improvements  in  present  programs,  per- 
sonnel and  methods,  and  will  indicate  the  importance  of  group  proj- 
ects and  training  courses. 

4.  Promotion  of  Group  Activities. — By  all  working  together  and 
securing  the  cooperation  of  their  various  Boards  and  clubs,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Girls'  Recreation  Councils  in  various  cities  have  sponsored 
very  interesting  and  worthwhile  group  projects,  such  as  the  following : 

..    Hobby  shows 

Music  festivals 

Dramatic  contests 

Play    days,    rallies,    swimming   meets,    water   play   days,    pageants   and 
carnivals 

Demonstrations,  May  Days 

Parades,  floats,  window  displays 

Folk  festivals,  international  nights 

Community  celebrations,  holiday  programs 

Campaigns  and  drives  of  all  kinds 

Directory  of  girls'  recreation  opportunities  (see  Public  Education  section) 

Camps,  camping,  day  camps 

Outings  of  all  kinds,  "Know  Your  City"  trips 

Community,  neighborhood,  and  benefit  entertainments 

Group  conferences  and  conventions 

Service  and  entertainments  to  institutions 

City-wide  athletic  association 
.'    Basketball,  playground  baseball  and  volley  ball  leagues 

Golf,  archery  and  tennis  tournaments 

Demonstration,  activities 

Girls' week  . ..    .•     /.  .y.:..  .y  ■:.:.::..    . 


5.  Education  of  the  Public. — If  we  are  ever  to  receive  the  recog- 
nition and  support  for  girls'  recreation  programs  which  are  so  greatly 
needed  in  practically  every  community,  we  must  inform  the  public 
of  their  great  value  to  our  womanhood.  We  must  combat  the  old-time 
idea  that  play  is  a  sin,  and  also  the  foreign  notion  that  women  do 
not  need  recreation  opportunities  equal  to  those  for  men.  Every  Girls' 
Recreation  Council  must  keep  the  public  informed  and  secure  coop- 
eration through  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods : 

a.  Newspaper  Publicity. — A  large  organization,  especially  one  offi- 
cially created  and  sanctioned  by  many  groups,  is  more  likely  to  secure 
favorable  space  than  individual  organizations.  Moreover,  with  so  many 
women  allied  in  one  way  or  another  with  this  Council,  some  one  is 
sure  to  be  found  who  has  very  close  contacts  with  the  leading  editors 
in  town.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  newspaper  coop- 
eration, editorials  and  feature  stories.  Editors,  feature  writers  and 
reporters  should  all  be  contacted  personally  by  those  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  do  so.  Women,  of  ability  should  be  responsible  for  getting  all 
news  of  the  Council  in  the  paperg,  ...  .... 
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b.  Posters  and  Advertising. — Through  its  various  contacts  the 
Council  should  find  people  who  can  secure  cooperation  of  stores  and 
other  large  advertisers,  also  art  schools  or  departments  for  making 
posters.  Perhaps  the  Council  will  sponsor  a  poster-making  contest, 
featuring  the  wise  use  of  girls'  leisure.  In  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Council  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  high  school  Art  Depart- 
ment in  preparing  camp  posters  for  the  character  building  agencies. 

c.  Handbills  and  Folders. — Since  this  is  a  welfare  project,  some 
member  of  the  group  may  be  able  to  secure  from  local  printers  a  con- 
tribution of  printed  folders  or  handbills,  pertaining  to  the  work  of 
the  Council.  If  this  is  not  possible  the  folders  may  be  mimeographed 
through  cooperation  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  some  large  industrial  concern.  In  some  places  such  folders 
have  been  printed  in  the  high  school  vocational  print  shop.  They 
should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  to  inform  everyone  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the  Council  and  the  need  for  support. 

d.  Directory  of  Girls'  Activities. — In  order  to  help  girls  and  their 
mothers  find  suitable  activities  some  cities  have  published  a  directory 
through  the  public  library.  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Recreation 
Council.  A  committee  should  be  appointed  to  secure  all  data  and 
another  to  find  a  means  of  publishing  it  without  great  expense.  In 
some  places  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  carried  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication, advocating  that  anything  promoting  girls'  recreation  makes 
the  town  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  A  library,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  any  other  organization  might  publish  it  as  one  number  of  a 
regular  bulletin  service.  It  might  be  mimeographed  in  the  office  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Recreation  Department  or  Community 
Chest.  A  printer  might  be  persuaded  to  give  it  as  a  contribution  to 
a  worthy  cause.  A  sporting  goods  house  or  other  commercial  organiza- 
tion might  finance  it  for  the  publicity  value  of  an  advertisement  on 
the  back  cover.  Perhaps  the  vocational  high  school  print  shop  could 
be  enlisted  to  print  it.  A  typical  directory  would  have  the  following 
form: 

Archery  ■:;  ■-  .*■■■■;  ,,■;;•:, 

Recreation  Department :   City  Park  Contests-^during  summer  months. 

Sundays  2-5  p.m. 

Instruction — Saturdays  4-5  p.m.  free.  'Phone  4-3724  ... 
Y.W.C.A. :     Instruction — Tuesdays    and    Fridays    7-8    p.m.    Cost — 

$2.00  for  ten  lessons.  'Phone  6-5005.     •     .. 

Bowling  ■''■        '.'•:.• 

Y.M.C.A. :    Girls.  Mondays  and  Thursdays  4-8  p.m.  20c.  a  string. 
'Phon^  5-7221  ;  •  ' 

Belmont  Alleys:    Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  and  evenings.  20c. 
a  string.  'Phone  5-4432 
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Basketball 

Lincoln  Settlement:  Senior  Girls  (colored)  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
8-10  P.M.  Junior  Girls  (colored)  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  4-6  p.m. 
free 

Y.W.H.A. :  Seniors,  Wednesdays  7-10  p.m.  Juniors,  Wednesdays 
4r-7  P.M.  $5.00  a  team.  Phone  6-6144 

And  so  forth,  including  activities  of  all  organizations  and  ap- 
proved commercial  forms  of  recreation  such  as  bowling  alleys,  riding 
academies,  etc. 

These  directories  should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible 
through  public  and  private  schools,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  in- 
dustries employing  girls  and  to  all  participants  in  present  activities 
for  their  own  use  or  for  distribution  to  others. 

e.  Speakers'  Bureaus. — The  Council  should  have  a  group  of 
women,  who  might  be  compared  with  the  four  minute  speakers  of 
war  times,  to  see  that  every  women's  organization  in  the  community 
knows  of  the  organization,  objectives  and  work  of  the  Girls'  Recrea- 
tion Council.  When  special  projects  are  being  undertaken  the  speak- 
ers must  educate  the  public  as  to  the  need  and  value  of  this  work  and 
ask  for  cooperation.  Contacts  should  be  made  for  these  speakers  and 
engagements  assigned.  If  possible,  folders  or  the  recreation  directory 
should  be  distributed  at  the  time  of  the  address  and  posters  displayed. 

f .  Window  Displays. — At  the  time  of  any  drives  or  special  projects 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  a  season's  work,  vacant  store  windows  on  the 
main  streets  or  displays  in  the  windows  of  leading  firms  should  be 
arranged  to  inform  the  public  of  the  work  of  the  Girls'  Council  and 
the  agencies  it  represents.  As  far  as  possible  the  articles  displayed 
should  be  made  by  the  girls  themselves.  These  windows  should  have 
suitable  posters  and  placards,  charts  or  other  means  of  conveying 
the  message  to  the  public.  Miniature  displays  of  camps,  clubs,  play- 
grounds or  other  activities  and  especially  contrasted  displays  of  before 
and  after  the  organized  recreation  program  was  introduced  are  always 
effective.  These  can  also  be  made  by  the  girls  themselves. 

g.  Activities  Having  Puhlicity  Value. — Although  programs  should 
not  be  sponsored  for  publicity  alone,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  as  much 
notice  as  possible  from  such  activities  as  hobby  shows,  dramatic  con- 
tests, music  festivals,  play  days,  rallies,  carnivals,  pageants,  parades, 
or  girls'  week.  Again,  try  to  secure  favorable  newspaper  articles  and 
editorials,  if  possible,  and  use  folders,  handbills,  posters,  speeches  to 
all  women's  groups  and  window  displays  in  promoting  these  activities. 

6.  Initiating  Training  Courses  for  Adult  or  Junior  Leaders. — In 
many  cases,  one  of  the  first  things  discovered  by  the  Girls'  Recrea- 
tion Council  is  the  need  for  more  and  better  trained  paid  workers 
and  volunteers,  both  adults  and  junior  leaders.  By  combining  forces 
the  agencies  can  have  a  larger,  better  and  less  expensive  course  than 
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if  each  tried  to  conduct  its  own.  In  some  cases,  these  courses  are  so 
well  conducted  that  directors  have  secured  university  credit  for  the 
students  or  have  arranged  with  a  university  to  make  it  part  of  an 
extension  course.  In  other  cases,  a  certificate  or  diploma  is  issued  for 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  course. 

Among  the  various  courses  offered  by  Girls'  Recreation  Councils 
are  as  follows : 

General  Recreation  for  Girls  and  Women 

Leadership 

Music 

Nature  Study 

Social  Recreation 

Handcraft 

Dancing 

Story-telling 

General  Girls'  Athletics 

Basketball  Coaching  and  Officiating  or  other 

special  activities 
Home  Play 
Picnic  Programs 
Camp  Counselor  Courses 
Playground  Leaders 
Swimming  and  Life  Saving 

These  courses  may  be  for  trained  leaders  or  for  adult  or  junior 
volunteers.  Beside  using  local  talent  as  much  as  possible  it  is  often 
possible  for  a  Council  to  secure  the  services  of  outside  experts,  in- 
structors from  national  organizations  or  individuals. 

7.  Recruiting-,  Placing-,  and  Supervising  Volunteers. — Many  agen- 
cies would  conduct  a  more  extensive  program  if  they  could  find  the 
leaders.  Many  people  of  talent  would  be  glad  to  offer  their  services 
if  they  were  really  sure  that  they  would  be  appreciated.  In  order  to 
bring  these  two  factors  together  the  Girls'  Recreation  Council  often 
acts  as  a  clearing  house,  finding  places  and  securing  volunteers.  In 
many  training  courses,  particularly  those  offering  university  credit 
and  leading  to  degrees,  the  students  are  required  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  leadership.  These  student  leaders  must  be  super- 
vised, their  work  graded  and  recommendations  offered.  Here  again, 
the  Girls'  Council  can  offer  a  great  service  while  promoting  more  and 
better  activities  for  girls  following  their  training  courses.  In  some 
cities  groups  of  volunteers,  who  have  enjoyed  the  training  course, 
wishing  to  continue  the  contacts  have  formed  a  Volunteers'  Club  for 
future  study  and  service.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Girls'  Council 
could  not  form  similar  clubs  and  use  them  as  needed.  Some  of  the 
activities  in  recruiting,  placing  and  supervising  volunteers  are  as 
follows : 

Recruiting  workers  from  churches,  schools,  colleges  and  older  members  of 
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junior    girls'    clubs,    Junior    Leagne,    Women's    Clubs    and    industrial 

organizations 
Placing  and  supervising  volunteers  and  students  from  training  courses 
Serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  volunteer  workers 
Organizing  committees  or  clubs  of  volunteers  as  follows : 

General  Volunteers'  Club 
Entertainers'  Club 
Story-tellers'  Club 
Hostess  Club 
Leaders'  Club 

Serving  as  a  booking  and  clearing  house  for  volunteers  for  entertainments 
and  special  programs 


Chapter  VIII 

LEADERSHIP 

Leaders  of  thought  in  recreation  for  women  and  girls  are  increas- 
ingly realising  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  planning,  organizing 
and  control  of  girls'  recreation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  women. 
Policy  making  and  planning  for  girls'  activities  are  most  wisely  done 
when  the  decisions  are  sanctioned  by  a  group  of  women,  and  as  has 
been  suggested  in  the  chapter  on  Girls'  Recreation  Councils,  wherever 
final  recreation  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  public  recreation  board 
or  other  group  composed  largely  of  men,  much  authority  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  girls'  recreation  should  be  left  to  a  special  sub-com- 
mittee or  an  advisory  group  of  women.  In  addition,  the  actual  organ- 
izing and  direction  of  the  girls'  recreation  program  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman  executive  who  must  be  technically  qualified  for 
this  work.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  recite  various  traits 
and  qualifications  necessary  in  executive  leadership  insofar  as  such 
qualifications  are  common  to  both  women  and  men.  It  is  important 
to  point  out  why  leadership  for  girls  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman  and  what  specific  relationships,  qualifications  and  services  are 
necessary  to  successful  leadership  of  girls  and  women. 

A.  Executive  Leadership 

Girls'  work  has  suffered  because  in  so  many  places  the  recreation 
executive  is  a  man  and  the  demands  made  upon  him  for  all  the  various 
phases  of  the  whole  recreation  program  have  very  often  minimized  the 
time  and  attention  which  could  be  given  to  the  girls'  program.  Engi- 
neering problems,  planning  and  layout  of  play  areas,  budgeting,  con- 
tacts with  the  Recreation  Board,  City  Council  and  various  men's 
groups  in  the  city,  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  program  of  recrea- 
tion including  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  him  by  the  very  popular 
men's  athletics,  all  take  up  much  of  his  time.  In  such  situations  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  there  be  a  woman  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
girls'  work  to  whom  much  authority  is  actually  delegated. 

A  woman  is  more  suited  as  an  executive  for  the  girls'  program 
and  the  development  of  the  girls'  work  because  she  is  better  qualified 
to  make  contacts  with  the  various  women's  groups  in  the  community, 
thus  enlisting  their  interest,  support  and  cooperation.  Contact  work 
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of  this  kind  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  tact  and  keen  perception.  A 
man  often  feels  out  of  place  in  a  women's  group  and  is  often  unwill- 
ing to  spend  much  time  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  brief 
five  minute  speech  about  the  importance  of  girls'  recreation.  A  woman 
worker  can  not  only  give  more  time  but  feels  more  at  ease  in  chatting 
with  the  prominent  individual  women  of  an  organization.  She  is  prob- 
ably also  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  undercurrents  of  a  meeting  and 
through  her  own  experience  and  reactions  she  can  better  interpret 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  group. 

Another  reason  why  the  woman  executive  tends  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  conducting  recreation  for  women  and  girls  can  be  laid  to 
the  differences  in  the  demand  of  men's  groups  and  women's  groups 
for  recreation  opportunities.  Because  the  boys  have  been  used  to 
organized  recreation,  they  readily  demand  from  the  recreation  author- 
ity their  share  of  the  facilities,  leadership  and  organization.  Often 
a  busy  recreation  executive  accepts  and  promotes  that  program  which 
first  presents  itself  to  him,  w^hich  requires  least  attention  on  his  part 
and  in  which  success  is  most  readily  assured.  Girls  and  women,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  do  not  yet  realize  the  opportunities  available  to 
them  upon  request,  and  do  not  ask  for  their  share.  A  woman  charged 
exclusively  with  the  girls'  work  program  can  quietly  and  patiently 
get  acquainted  with  the  girls  and  women,  persuade  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  derived  from  them,  secure 
from  the  recreation  authorities  adequate  opportunities  in  facilities, 
time  and  leadership,  and  work  patiently  in  the  promotion  of  a  pro- 
gram which  may  be  slower  in  developing,  but  which  experience  has 
proved  will  ultimately  justify  itself  in  numbers  served  and  in  values 
obtained. 

Possibly  another  reason  w4iy  a  woman  succeeds  is  because  she  has 
a  "sixth  sense."  Men  understand  boys  and  men.  They  know  how  to 
treat  them;  what  approach  is  successful;  what  methods  to  use.  With 
women  these  masculine  executives,  if  not  completely  "lost,"  are  at 
least  often  insulated  from  the  real  desires,  opinions  and  needs  of  the 
group.  They  do  not  know  how  or  why  their  methods  are  succeeding, 
or,  when  their  methods  are  not  satisfactory,  wherein  they  have  failed. 
They  have  to  take  many  things  at  face  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
woman  through  her  own  experience  and  method  of  thinking  under- 
stands the  reaction  of  girls'  and  women's  groups.  Knowing  immedi- 
ately if  she  has  struck  the  w-rong  note,  she  can  change  her  tactics  to 
meet  a  quickly  sensed  situation.  She  is  aware  of  cross-currents  and 
can  much  more  tactfully  draw  from  individuals  the  real  fundamentals 
of  a  problem. 

Possibly,  too,  it  should  be  frankly  said  that  experience  indicates 
that  many  men  in  control  of  athletic  phases  of  a  girls'  recreation 
program  have  been  all  too  prone  to  provide  for  the  girls  the  same 
program  as  for  the  boys.  Sometimes  tbis  program  for  girls  and  boys 
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alike  has  been  altogether  too  insistent  upon  one  thing — ^upon  the 
development  of  a  few  stars,  upon  winning,  upon  publicity  and  exploi- 
tation. The  wisest  men  executives,  of  course,  avoid  this  for  both  girls 
and  boys  but  the  results  of  this  unwise  procedure  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly harmful  to  the  girls.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  women  leaders 
who  have  not  escaped  these  faults,  but  in  general  the  women  executives 
have  been  more  thoughtful  of  the  real  values  to  be  derived  from  par- 
ticipation by  girls  in  physical  activities  and  have  usually  been  more 
careful  to  make  sure  that  the  real  values — widespread  participation, 
enjoyment,  cooperation,  physical  development — ^have  been  really  ob- 
tained. Due  to  her  own  experience,  even  in  advance  of  thoroughgoing 
careful  study  of  various  activities,  a  woman  is  better  able  to  select 
proper  activities  for  girls  and  conduct  them  so  that  they  will  be  bene- 
ficial rather  than  harmful.  She  is  in  much  better  position  to  under- 
stand the  physical  and  mental  state  of  girls. 

It  should  of  course  be  recognized  that  in  this  country  there  are 
many  cities  in  which  the  chief  executive  of  public  recreation  is  a 
woman.  In  such  cities  it  is  doubtless  of  equal  importance  that  such 
a  woman  executive  be  supplemented  by  a  man  to  have  charge  of 
activities  for  boys  and  men.  Sometimes  such  women  executives,  be- 
cause of  the  burden  of  general  administrative  responsibility  on  them, 
have  found  it  necessary — as  would  a  man  in  a  similar  situation — to 
have  among  their  assistants  women  to  give  special  time  to  the  activities 
organized  for  the  women  and  girls. 

Among  the  general  qualifications  for  the  chief  executive  position 
in  a  public  recreation  program,  personality  is  probably  more  impor- 
tant in  a  woman  in  dealing  with  the  program  for  women  and  girls 
than  is  a  similar  qualification  in  a  man.  This  hard-to-define  term  seems 
to  include  a  joyousness,  a  love  of  the  work,  an  all-embracing  kindli- 
ness, an  attracting  force  and  an  energetic  yet  forcefully  calm  attitude. 
Girls  in  recreation  need  so  much  encouragement,  and  they  have  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  participate  because  they  like  the  person  in 
charge,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  woman  executive  is  to  "sell"  herself 
to  the  girls  and  women  of  the  community.  Girls  differ  from  boys  in 
that  they  tend  to  participate  in  activities  only  partly  because  they 
like  the  activities  and  more  largely  from  personal  allegiance  to  the 
person  in  charge. 

Technical  ability,  organizing  ability,  understanding  of  age  inter- 
ests, child  psychology,  ability  to  interpret  the  work  to  the  citizens — 
all  these  are  important  factors  in  men  and  women  executives.  Both 
need  to  be  able  to  know  their  community  and  to  feel  the  pulse  and 
ascertain  the  needs.  Of  course  for  women  this  means  largely  the  know- 
ing of  important  women 's  groups,  especially  those  among  the  girls  and 
women  who  need  recreation  service.  She  must  know  the  leading  women 
of  the  community,  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Park  or 
Recreation  Board,  officers  of  the  women's  clubs,  P.T.A.,  newspaper 
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editors,  important  social  leaders,  important  women  in  churcli,  sorority, 
business  and  professional  groups.  She  must  make  her  contacts  with 
the  employers  of  girls.  In  the  case  of  industries,  she  should  probably 
see  the  president  or  manager  of  a  firm  or  store  first  to  seek  his  coopv. 
eration  in  introducing  her  to  the  personnel  worker,  forelady  or  othe^ 
person  in  charge  of  the  girls.  This  need  only  take  a  very  few  minutes 
but  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  the  worker  sees  the  forelady  first, 
the  latter  cannot  do  anything  before  she  sees  the  man  in  charge. 
Moreover,  if  the  manager  asks  the  forelady  to  assist  the  recreation 
worker,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  if 
the  worker  has  to  make  her  own  way,  perhaps  against  opposition  or 
ignorance.  In  all  contacts  with  the  women  and  girls  the  worker  must 
do  two  things:  "sell  herself"  without  overdoing  it,  however,  in  an 
unwise  effort  to  gain  personal  publicity,  and  "sell"  the  idea  of  organ- 
ized recreation  for  the  girls  and  women  of  the  community.  After  the 
cooperation  of  the  forelady  is  secured,  suggestions  for  recreation  for 
employed  girls  must  be  presented  to  her  and  her  advice  asked.  She 
will  no  doubt  know  the  most  interested,  the  ' '  key ' '  girls  in  her  organ- 
ization and  can  call  them  in  to  meet  the  recreation  executive  some 
noon  hour  or  other  time.  When  talking  to  these  girls  it  is  again  neces- 
sary to  depend  largely  upon  personality  and  to  stress  the  good  time 
that  is  to  be  had  from  the  program.  If  the  recreation  worker  can 
promise  personally  to  be  present  when  the  girls  come  so  that  the  girls 
will  be  properly  introduced  and  made  to  feel  at  home;  if  the  girls 
can  be  persuaded  to  attend  just  once  with  a  girl  friend,  half  the 
battle  is  won.  Girls  do  not  enjoy  tackling  a  new  activity  alone.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  urge  that  a  chum  or  girl  friend  attend.  They 
seem  to  feel  there  is  safety  in  numbers.  It  is  also  advisable  to  leave 
posters  and  bulletins  describing  activities  which  may  be  developed  if 
interest  warrants  it. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  make  contacts,  to  win  the  approbation 
of  the  girls  in  furthering  interest  in  the  program,  but  it  is  also 
urgent  for  the  recreation  executive  to  keep  all  women's  groups  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  work  and  to  offer  constant  invitations 
for  others  to  participate  or  witness  the  program.  Women's  clubs  espe- 
cially should  be  visited  repeatedly  and  told  of  the  work,  plans  and 
needs. 

"The  way  to  get  cooperation  is  to  give  it."  This  is  particularly 
true  in  girls'  recreation,  where  there  is  a  natural  hesitancy  to  under- 
take anything  new  and  strange.  If  the  girls'  worker  can  be  of  some 
service  to  an  organization  she  will  be  remembered  kindly  and  her 
message  will  be  well  received  and  usually  her  suggestions  will  be  fol- 
lowed. One  of  the  finest  ways  of  giving  cooperation  is  through  social 
recreation.  If  she  has  led  a  games  party,  assisted  a  picnic  program 
committee,  or  in  any  way  made  individuals  happy,  she  will  be  consid- 
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ered  a  friend  and  given  more  consideration.  People  who  play  together 
cannot  remain  strangers. 

If  a  girls'  recreation  program  needs  help  in  any  way,  she  must 
ask  for  it  directly  of  individuals  or  of  groups  or  through  the  news- 
papers. Dramatic  costume  departments,  stage  property  rooms,  play- 
ground libraries  and  quiet  game  rooms  have  often  been  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  contributions  from  the  attics  and  cellars  of  women's  group 
members.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  girls'  recreation  worker 
be  punctilious  in  sending  messages  of  thanks  and  expressing  apprecia- 
tion when  she  meets  the  donors  personally,  in  giving  full  credit  to 
organizations  or  individuals  in  reports,  newspaper  publicity,  pro- 
grams, folders  and  in  other  ways. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of  community  inter- 
ests and  especially  the  interest  of  leading  women  themselves  in  the 
development  of  a  program  of  recreation  for  girls,  the  woman  recrea- 
tion executive  should  probably  charge  herself  with  the  development 
of  a  girls'  Eecreation  Council  of  some  form  or  other,  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  its  interest  and  secure  its  cooperation.  The  organiza- 
tion and  function  of  such  a  Recreation  Council  is  described  in  Chap- 
ter VII. 

In  the  various  other  responsibilities  of  the  executive,  in  developing 
programs,  starting  an  activity,  finding  and  training  leaders,  use  of 
volunteers,  training  of  volunteers,  the  methods  and  qualifications 
required  are  in  general  common  between  men  and  women.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  with  girls  and  women 
relationships  are  likely  to  be  much  more  personal,  based  upon  ac- 
quaintance, liking,  loyalty.  It  is  even  more  important  with  women 
than  with  men  that  the  supervisor  should  not  be  a  "snoopervisor" 
spying  upon  the  person  or  a  '' super  "viser  looking  down  upon  the 
leader,  but  that  she  be  a  supervising  friend  that  can  look  ahead  and 
be  anxious  and  willing  to  help  the  play  leader  in  every  possible  way. 
One  of  her  duties  is  to  talk  with  the  girls  and  their  mothers,  learn 
from  them  their  desires  and  reactions,  and  get  suggestions  which  may 
be  used  in  improving  the  program.  Every  executive  will  of  course  do 
well  to  praise  sincerely  when  at  all  possible  but  never  to  ''gush"  or 
flatter.  All  of  us  are  anxious  for  the  recognition  or  approval  of  our 
peers  or  supervisors.  Adverse  comment  should  of  course  never  be 
made  of  an  individual  before  others. 

B.  The  Play  Leader 

Just  as  it  is  important  to  have  an  experienced  woman  to  help  plan 
and  to  direct  girls'  programs,  so  it  is  important  to  have  women  play 
leaders  in  actual  charge  of  the  girls  themselves.  In  addition  to  the 
general  responsibilities  and  qualifications  for  a  play  leader,  there  are 
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a  number  of  special  responsibilities  and  opportunities  which  come 
to  the  woman  leader,  and  there  are  any  number  of  reasons  why  women 
are  better  adapted  to  work  with  girls. 

Being  able  to  learn  personally  the  girls'  physical  condition,  she 
can  thus  prevent  fatigue  and  perhaps  permanent  harm.  Usually  she 
observes  the  first  signs  of  fatigue  much  more  readily  than  the  average 
man  and  is  able  to  guide  the  girl  in  modifying  her  exertions.  Girls  do 
not  or  cannot  hide  their  fatigue  or  ill-health  from  a  woman  as  from  a 
masculine  instructor.  Most  important  of  all,  the  experienced  woman 
is  able  to  sense  the  psychological  undercurrent  with  girls  and  it  is 
in  this  field  that  her  greatest  value  lies.  She  can  often  interpret  the 
meaning  of  looks,  gestures,  joking  comments  and  whispered  remarks 
which  would  not  be  heard  or  noticed  by  the  average  man,  and  she  can 
adapt  her  program  accordingly.  In  analyzing  these  fleeting  impres- 
sions, her  own  history  is  a  great  help  for  she  can  look  back  on  her 
own  girlhood  and  interpret  this  in  terms  of  her  own  experience.  No 
man  can  of  course  be  as  successful  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  in  most 
cases  he  feels  out  of  place  in  leading  a  girls'  group. 

For  the  play  leader,  as  for  the  executive,  a  pleasing  personality 
which  not  only  attracts  the  girls  but  also  the  mothers  is  one  of  the 
first  qualifications  which  must  also  include  tact  and  understanding 
for  she  will  serve  often  as  an  advisor  to  the  girls  in  her  care.  Many  of 
them  will  prefer  to  discuss  problems  with  her  rather  than  to  discuss 
them  with  their  own  mothers.  In  this  and  many  other  ways  the  play 
leader  is  in  the  finest  position  to  help  mold  a  girl's  character  during 
plastic  years. 

How  is  she  to  go  about  this  important  work  of  character  educa- 
tion? In  an  address  during  a  Character  Education  Symposium  at  New 
York  University,  Dr.  Frank  Lloyd  mentioned  the  following  principles : 

The  leader  should : 

1.  Consider  all  the  needs  of  the  girl. 

2.  Classify  and  re-elassify  her  within  groups  on  the  basis  of  skills, 

interests  and  health. 

3.  Provide  large  and  small  and  fluctuating  groups. 

4.  Arrange  for  co-acting  groups  for  group  evaluation.  These  groups 

should  be  doing  similar  things  at  the  same  time  and  such  group 
competition  should  be  on  the  basis  of  comparison  rather  than  of 
winning. 

5.  Encourage  auto-rivalry,   self  with  self.   Comparisons  should  come 

from  within. 

6.  Restrict  awards  to  those  of  the  intrinsically  valuable  type,  prefer- 

ably rewards  of  satisfaction  by  doing. 

7.  Select  activities  suitable  to  the  individual's  needs  and  nature. 

8.  Organize  so  that  there  will  be: 

Progressive  development 

Sufficient  challenges 

Activity  continued  long  enough  to  attain  success.  We  should  not 
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shift  the  program,  illogically  according  to  time  but  rather  on 
a  basis  of  interest  and  satisfaction. 
9.  Be    free    enough    during    and    after    the    activity    to    guide    girls 
individually. 

10.  Be  a  guide  of  guides,  free  enough  to  meet  situations  as  they  occur, 

not  tied  down  to  routine  duties,  concerned  with  skills  but  only 
as  a  means  of  directing  the  junior  leaders  who  teach  the  skills. 

11.  Provide  increasing  opportunities  for  girls  to  judge  right  behavior. 

12.  Measure  or  check  results  as  found  in  changes  in  character  if  at  all 

possible.  Girls  should  know  on  what  basis  they  are  being  rated. 
Individuals"  should  not  be  expected  always  to  agree  with  the 
leader. 

13.  Select  and  train  leaders  on  the  following  basis 

Skills  or  the  probability  of  skills 

Knowledge  of  meanings  and  implications  of  character 
Understanding  of  the  needs,   capacities   and   interests   of  whole 
individuals    (well   integrated,    thoroughly   rounded-out    or   de- 
veloped adults) 
Ability  to  select  activities  which  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
Capable  of  organizing  activities  and  individuals  for  wholesome 
results  leading  to  integrated  personalities.  Leadership  is  a  per- 
sonal thing. 

How  may  she  judge  the  results  of  her  character  education?  The 
criteria  as  developed  in  the  New  York  University  Symposium  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Is  the  girl  interested  in  active  participation? 

2.  Is  she  greatly  interested  in  a  variety  of  activities? 

•    3.  Is  she  able  to  become  wholly  absorbed  in  an  activity  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  attractions  for  a  long  period  of  time? 

4.  Is  she  securing  satisfactions  from  successful  achievement? 

5.  Is  she  developing  in  the  following  ways? 

Menti-motor,  i.e.  coordination,  physical  skills 
Organic,  i.e.  health,  physical  stamina 
Interpretive,  i.e.  judgment 
Impulsive,    i.e.    reactions,   sportsmanship,    fair    play 

6.  Is  she  becoming  a  thoroughly  integrated  personality,  well-rounded  out 

and  perfected? 

7.  Is  she  capable  of  leading  and  eager  for  leadership  opportunities? 

8.  Is  she  capable  of  wise  self -direction  ? 

Because  she  is  dealing  with  girls  who  are  in  the  idealistic  hero- 
worshiping  stage,  the  play  leader  must  exemplify  the  highest  ideals. 
Every  woman  can  look  back  to  her  girlhood  and  remember  the  great 
influence  some  woman  had  on  her  life.  Whether  recreational  activities 
are  to  be  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  leader.  She  should  reflect  joy  and  an  all-embracing  love  of  human- 
ity. To  be  successful  she  must  have  vitality  and  a  youthful  attitude 
not  affected  by  age.  She  must  have  a  broad  vision,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  whole  scope  of  recreation  and  its  objectives.  She 
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must  enjoy  the  work,  be  progressive  and  eager  to  learn.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  executive,  she  must  have  a  knowledge  of  recreation  technique, 
and  a  willingness  and  eagerness  to  acquire  more.  If  possible,  she 
should  have  one  or  two  hobbies  or  activities  in  which  she  is  rather 
expert  herself.  She  needs  organizing  ability  and  knowledge  of  child 
psychology.  She  must  be  willing  to  subordinate  herself  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  girls.  For  instance,  an  energetic  leader  may 
decide  to  have  a  party  for  her  club  and  so  she  may  make  the  decora- 
tions, favors  and  prizes.  She  may  plan  and  conduct  the  games.  She 
may  prepare  and  serve  the  food.  And  as  a  result  she  may  produce  a 
perfect  party.  However,  except  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour  or  two 
the  girls  have  profited  little.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  girls  give  a 
party  with  the  help  of  the  leader,  they  will  make  the  decorations  and 
other  things,  plan  and  conduct  the  games,  prepare  and  serve  the  food, 
and  leave  the  place  in  perfect  order.  In  this  way  they  will  have  an 
equally  good  time  and  they  will  also  learn  the  fundamentals  of  giving 
a  party  and  hundreds  of  other  things  such  as  amounts  and  costs  of 
materials,  methods  of  using  inexpensive  articles  to  the  best  advantage, 
cooperation,  self-sacrifice,  leadership  and  fellowship  and  the  joy  of 
group  endeavor. 

Dr.  "William  Burdick  of  Baltimore  gives  the  following  suggestive 
description  of  various  types  of  leadership  applicable  to  different  age 
groups : 

Up  to  nine  years — take  by  the  hand  leadership 

Nine  to  twelve  years — leadership  by  example 

Twelve  to  eighteen  years — leadership  through  the  captain  of  the  team 

Eighteen  to  twenty-five — leadership  by  cooperation      ^ 

Twenty-five  to  forty — leadership  by  friendship 

Forty  years  and  up — leadership  by  excellence 

These  various  methods  of  leadership  of  course  intermingle  in  all  the 
various  age  groups. 

In  all  work  with  girls  and  women  the  leader  must  offer  coopera- 
tion, must  never  try  to  dictate.  Boys  will  often  react  favorably  to 
domination,  but  girls  resent  this.  They  may  be  led  but  cannot  be 
driven.  A  leader  should  therefore  plan  with  rather  than  for  a  group, 
realizing  that  her  true  position  is  that  of  a  friend — perhaps  a  little 
older  and  more  experienced — but  still  just  a  human  being  who  makes 
mistakes  and  does  not  know  everything.  Girls  respond  much  more 
readily  to  such  a  friend  than  they  would  to  the  harsh  critic.  We  must 
always  remember  that  girls  come  voluntarily  for  recreation  activities, 
are  somewhat  shy,  and  if  our  leadership  savours  too  much  of  the  class- 
room or  parental  discipline,  they  can  and  ^vill  withdraw  from  the 
group. 

There  is  one  little  word  that  is  more  effective  than  a  whole  dic- 
tionary. This  word  is  "let's."  It  should  be  used  constantly.  By  this 
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word  the  leader  implies  that  she  is  one  of  the  group,  willing  to  share 
the  work  if  the  girls  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

Closely  associated  with  cooperation  and  indirect  leadership  is  the 
method  of  ' '  planting  the  seed. ' '  Often  immature  girls  and  even  adults 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  direct  their  activities  wisely,  so  we  must  try 
to  find  a  method  whereby  the  leader  can  guide  without  seeming  to 
do  so.  Many  experts,  in  trying  to  plant  the  seed  of  an  idea,  suggest 
the  idea  to  the  captains  or  officials  or  officers  of  clubs  in  such  a  way 
that  the  girls  do  not  realize  it  is  the  leader's  suggestion  but  think  it 
is  their  own.  For  example,  a  leader  may  wish  the  girls  of  the  team 
to  be  more  careful  of  their  personal  appearance.  In  chatting  with 
the  captain  she  may  mention  that  such-and-such  a  girl  on  a  rival  team 
was  so  dainty,  well  groomed  and  feminine  and  withal  an  expert  player. 
Conversation  may  be  so  directed,  mentioning  that  all  girls  should  en- 
deavor to  be  as  attractive  as  possible  and  that  boys  admire  feminine 
types  rather  than  "boyish"  girls.  The  leader  may  remark  that  such- 
and-such  a  club  is  having  a  series  of  discussions  on  "charm"  and  has 
been  enjoying  it  so  much.  In  this  way  the  leader  is  offering  an  idea, 
hoping  that  the  girls  will  react  as  she  wishes  them  to,  by  taking  more 
care  of  their  personal  appearance. 

Just  as  the  woman  executive  must  know  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  especially  the  feminine  forces  in  it,  so  the  local  play  leader  must 
study  the  section  in  which  she  works  to  know  all  the  play  needs,  facili- 
ties and  leadership  in  her  neighborhood.  She  too  must  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  community  through  constant  contact  with  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  mothers,  the  ministers,  the  tradesmen  and  the  vari- 
ous groups.  She  must  always  be  open-minded  and  sensitive  to  impres- 
sions and  reactions  from  the  mothers  and  the  girls  themselves. 

Just  as  the  executive  endeavors  to  align  community  women's 
groups  behind  the  whole  recreation  program,  so  the  play  leader  should  ■ 
work  toward  neighborhood  cooperation.  It  often  happens  that  she 
must  introduce  herself  to  leading  citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  telling 
of  the  objectives  of  her  work,  inviting  these  leaders  to  attend  activities 
in  the  play  center  and  see  for  themselves  what  is  being  done.  If  some 
definite  project  is  being  undertaken  and  the  community  is  being  asked 
to  cooperate,  she  should  suggest  to  these  people  whom  she  meets  some 
ways  in  which  they  can  help.  Local  organizations  including  the  P.T.A., 
community  councils,  neighborhood  improvement  associations,  churches, 
women's  clubs,  women's  auxiliaries  of  fraternal  orders,  American 
Legion,  labor  groups,  national  or  racial  clubs  and  other  women's  or- 
ganizations and  local  social  groups  should  be  contacted.  She  should 
also  meet  and  win  the  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  these  organizations, 
welfare  workers,  teachers,  policemen  and  influential  business  men  and 
women. 

The  play  leader  should  be  authorized  by  her  superior  to  take  time 
to  make  these  contacts.  Very  often  it  is  desirable  that  the  local  leader 
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organize  a  neighborhood  council  and  advise  and  assist  in  conducting 
the  playground  or  neighborhood  center.  Possibly  this  should  take 
the  form  of  a  Mothers'  Club  or  other  organization  such  as  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Girls'  Recreation  Councils. 

Such  a  local  leader,  like  the  executive,  will  constantly  be  on  the 
alert  to  improve  her  own  personal  and  technical  equipment.  She  will 
be  on  the  lookout  for  sources  of  all  kinds  of  material,  help  and  sug- 
gestions. She  will  plan  and  organize  and  conduct  the  local  program. 
She  will  need  probably  more  than  a  similar  leader  of  boys'  work  to 
extend  personal  invitations  to  individuals,  especially  key  individuals 
and  groups  to  attend  and  participate  in  program  activities.  She  must 
find  and  train  her  local  volunteer  help  and  shoulder  the  responsibili- 
ties of  play  leadership  common  to  both  men  and  women  workers 
in  these  positions. 

C.  Volunteer   Leadership 

In  addition  to  the  woman  executive  in  charge  of  a  whole  commu- 
nity recreation  program  for  girls'  work,  and  in  addition  to  the  local 
professional  leadership,  there  is  always  real  value  in  developing  volun- 
teer help.  Volunteers  are  in  general  of  two  kinds — those  who,  because 
of  prestige  apd  wisdom,  have  positions  of  leadership  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  those  who  have  time  and  unusual  ability  for  carrying  on 
specific  activities.  Volunteers  of  the  first  group  are  particularly  help- 
ful in  understanding  and  interpreting  the  values  of  recreation  pro- 
grams to  the  community  at  large  and  in  advising  as  to  general  policies. 
They  are  often  wisely  organized  into  a  Girls'  Recreation  Council  or 
Neighborhood  Recreation  Council  as  suggested  in  Chapter  VII.  Those 
of  the  second  group  can  be  particularly  helpful  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  program.  No  executive  can  hope  to  be  an  expert  in  all  phases 
of  the  program  nor  can  her  workers  lead  all  the  activities  for  all  of 
the  girls  and  women  who  will  resort  to  the  recreation  center.  Special- 
ists and  helpers  must  therefore  be  secured.  It  often  happens  that  funds 
are  not  available  to  employ  adequately  trained  recreation  people. 
Every  executive,  therefore,  both  in  the  community  at  large  and  in  the 
local  neighborhood,  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  talent  which  may  be 
found  and  trained  to  be  used  in  the  girls'  program.  One  director  keeps 
a  card  file  of  all  possible  talent.  If  she  attends  a  home  talent  produc- 
tion and  notices  several  unusual  musicians  she  will  obtain  their  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  and  file  them  under  "Musicians." 
If  she  sees  some  excellent  quilting  at  a  local  fair,  she  will  learn  the 
name  of  the  woman  who  did  it  and  file  it  under  "Craftsmen."  If 
at  any  time  she  needs  someone  she  can  refer  to  her  file  for  help  in 
finding  a  volunteer  or  part-time  worker,  or  if  she  is  called  upon  sud- 
denly for  entertainers  for  a  benefit  she  need  only  turn  to  her  Musi- 
cians' file  for  a  number  of  suggestions.  In  this  way  the  director  is 
able  to  secure  help  in  her  regular  work  or  in  time  of  emergency.  Of 
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course  people  are  muct  more  likely  to  volunteer  to  help  in  an  activity 
in  which  they  have  real  proficiency. 

It  often  happens  that  a  married  woman  is  greatly  interested  in 
some  phase  of  recreation  and  would  make  a  good  leader  if  properly 
approached.  Sometimes  she  has  had  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence before  her  marriage  and  would  like  to  continue  either  in  order 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  field  of  her  interest  or  possibly  to  earn 
some  pin  money  on  a  part-time  basis. 

f  The  Mobile,  Ala.,  Department  of  Recreation  has  an  interesting 
plan  of  training  leaders.  If  a  young  woman  wishes  to  be  employed 
by  the  Department  she  may  apply  to  the  director  and  if  she  qualifies 
personally  and  technically  she  is  enrolled  as  a  recognized  volunteer 
for  a  definite  project  and  a  figured  length  of  time.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  service  she  receives  a  formal  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Mayor 
as  well  as  from  the  recreation  director.  If  her  service  has  been  satis- 
factory and  she  has  enjoyed  it  she  may  wish  to  reenlist  for  some  other 
time  or  period.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  the  person  who  has  had  the 
best  record  as  a  volunteer  and  is  otherwise  qualified  is,  if  she  desires, 
appointed  and  receives  part-time  wages  for  the  service  she  renders, 
possibly  continuing  as  a  volunteer  when  not  in  demand  as  a  substitute. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  full-time  staff,  then  the  best  substitute 
worker  is  called  for  this  new  position.  The  director  is  constantly  secur- 
ing all  possible  literature  on  the  various  specialized  subjects  in  the 
field  of  recreation  and  is  regularly  lending  it  to  all  the  volunteer 
workers,  enabling  them  to  improve  themselves  constantly  in  their 
particular  hobbies. 

Usually  recreation  executives  train  leaders,  both  paid  workers  and 
volunteers,  adults  or  adolescents,  in  formal  courses,  using  local  or 
visiting  people  for  the  faculty  and  sometimes  offering  certificates  or 
even  college  credit  for  successful  completion  of  the  course  plus  volun- 
teer service.  Usually  these  courses  are  conducted  one  or  two  nights  a 
week  for  a  series  of  four  or  more  sessions,  from  seven  to  ten  p.m.  In 
most  cases,  the  course  consists  of  one-third  theory,  and  two-thirds 
actual  practice  in  activities.  Many  fine  courses  have  been  conducted 
using  local  talent  only  as  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  where  the  faculty 
for  a  general  leadership  course  consisted  of  a  high  school  principal, 
social,  research  and  recreation  workers,  college  professors,  an  interior 
decorator,  a  puppeteer,  and  a  librarian — all  from  the  city  or  suburbs. 
In  this  case,  the  course  was  open  to  leaders  of  girls '  groups  in  schools, 
colleges,  churches,  community  centers  and  girls'  clubs.  The  instructors 
discussed  the  leaders'  responsibility  to  the  girl  in  the  fields  of  health, 
personal  hygiene,  home  problems,  mental  attitudes,  vocational  guid- 
ance and  leisure  time  activities.  Each  evening,  following  the  opening 
lecture,  practical  instruction  was  given  in  handcraft,  dramatics,  story- 
telling and  in  planning  recreation  programs.  A  feature  of  the  course 
was  a  series  of  five  lectures  on  the  development  of  charm  through  good 
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taste  in  dress,  grace,  rhythm,  beauty  in  the  home,  social  poise  and 
cultural  pursuits.  A  charge  of  fifty  cents  was  made  for  the  entire 
course  and  twenty-five  cents  for  a  single  session  with  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  entire  conference  for  an  additional  twenty-five  cents. 

A  very  fine  Junior  Leaders'  Training  Course  is  offered  in  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  and  may  be  adapted  to  other  communities.  Im- 
mediately after  school  closes  in  June,  each  playground  leader  selects 
six  outstanding  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  to 
attend  a  six-day,  city- wide.  Junior  Leaders'  Course.  The  activities  are 
conducted  from  nine  to  twelve  for  five  of  the  six  days  and  consist  of 
simple  playground  leadership,  theory  and  practice.  On  the  sixth  day 
the  children  themselves  (under  adult  guidance)  plan  and  conduct  an 
all-day  picnic,  actually  leading  the  games  they  have  learned  during 
the  week.  If  a  child  has  attended  and  successfully  completed  the  entire 
course  she  is  given  a  printed  certificate.  If  she  is  appointed  and  passes 
the  course  the  second  year,  she  receives  a  red  seal  on  her  certificate, 
and  for  the  third  year,  a  gold  seal  and  a  small,  gold  leaders'  pin. 
These  leaders  are  expected  to  give  regular  service  as  volunteers 
throughout  the  summer  playground  program.  In  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  such  regularly  trained  and  appointed  junior  leaders  are 
privileged  to  wear  a  special  volunteers'  badge  while  on  the  play- 
ground. 

In  connection  with  regularly  organized  training  courses  for  vol- 
unteers or  as  a  source  for  professional  leadership,  every  director 
should  see  that  the  students  do  a  definite  amount  of  volunteer  "field 
work"  under  good  supervision.  Often  in  a  community  where  there  is 
a  college  or  university  the  director  can  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
department  heads  in  physical  education,  sociology,  music,  drama,  and 
education  to  incorporate  practice  in  actual  recreation  leadership  as 
part  of  their  professional  courses  and  thus  give  the  students  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  themselves  in  their  field  of  work  through  leading 
recreation  department  groups.  Even  the  participants  in  their  short 
courses  may  be  required  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  volunteer  service 
in  this  connection  before  receiving  certificates.  One  instructor  of  a 
training  course  insists  that  each  student  give  as  many  hours  of  volun- 
teer service  as  she  spends  in  the  course  itself.  In  this  way  many  people 
overcome  their  self-consciousness  and  secure  experience  while  the  vari- 
ous agencies  get  some  volunteer  help. 

The  questionnaire  given  in  the  next  chapter  often  reveals  talent 
and  experience  in  some  of  the  various  indicated  subjects  and  can  be 
made  the  source  for  further  volunteer  help.  Additional  general  sources 
are  the  Junior  League,  college  and  university  clubs  and  sororities, 
young  people  in  church  groups,  young  matrons'  clubs,  college  or  uni- 
versity social  service,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  groups,  older  girls  in  high  schools 
or  the  various  girls'  clubs,  girls  with  talent,  training  and  experience 
who  are  outgrowing  the  younger  girls'  programs.  High  school  deans, 
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physical  education  directors  and  Camp  Fire,  Girl  Scont  and  Girl 
Reserve  leaders  can  often  recommend  excellent  possible  future  leaders. 
In  Somerville,  Mass.,  the  playground  leaders  prepared  and  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion  a  series  of  leaders'  clubs  for  the  play- 
grounds. Three  clubs,  named  by  the  children  themselves,  were  organ- 
ized on  each  ground.  Older  girls  and  boys  were  admitted  first  to  the 
lowest  club — clean-up  squad  working  for  beautification  of  the  play- 
ground. Then  they  graduated  to  the  second  club  which  functioned  as 
a  safety  squad.  Members  of  this  group  served  as  junior  policemen  and 
iunior  nurses  after  attending  training  courses  to  fit  them  for  these 
duties.  This  group  was  smaller  and  membership  and  graduation  were 
conditional  upon  faithful  and  continuous  good  work.  The  third,  or  lead- 
ers' club,  which  was  purposely  kept  smaller,  was  composed  of  tliose 
elected  to  membership  from  the  second  group  after  serving  success- 
fully a  probationary  period.  In  addition,  they  had  to  be  personally 
qualified  and  mature  enough  to  undertake  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilties  of  this  honor  organization  and  attend  regular  training  courses 
conducted  by  the  playground  leader  or  director.  The  work  of  mem- 
bers of  these  three  clubs  is  outlined  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  members  of  the  Clean-Up  Squad  keep  the  sand  box  free  of  stones 
and  rubbish  and  the  sand  moist;  put  out,  take  care  of,  cheek  in  and  out 
equipment  and  supplies;  keep  supply  box,  storeroom,  shelter  house,  drink- 
ing fountain  and  lavatories  as  clean  as  possible ;  care  for  shrubs,  trees,  tables 
and  benches;  keep  bulletin  board  up  to  date  and  interesting;  generally  help 
to  make  the  playground  attractive. 

2.  Safety  Squad  see  that  all  have  equal  use  of  play  areas  and  equipment ; 
guide  smaller  children  across  thoroughfares;  ser\'e  as  marshals  or  ushers  at 
special  events;  care  for  the  first-aid  box  and  administer  aid  to  minor  cuts 
and  abrasions;  generally  work  for  the  health  and  safety  of  playground 
children. 

3.  The  members  lead  smaller  group  in  games ;  coach,  time,  score  or  officiate 
at  athletic  contests ;  serve  as  play  directors,  song  leaders ;  handcraft  instructors, 
club  leaders  or  as  assistants  to  the  playground  director  in  regular  and  special 
activities  and  record  keeping.  Occasionally  members  of  this  group  plan  and 
conduct  a  day's  program  of  special  events,  prepare  the  bulletin  board  notices 
and  posters;  attend  training  courses  in  such  subjects  as  folk  dancing,  hand- 
craft, story-telling  and  lead  these  activities  on  their  own  playgrounds. 

All  volunteer  leaders  should  be  given  maximum  credit  for  their 
work  by  posting  their  names  on  bulletin  boards,  posting  or  publishing 
their  pictures,  mentioning  them  at  special  affairs,  in  reports  and  news- 
papers, and  by  generally  making  them  feel  that  the  playground  is 
theirs  and  that  they  are  largely  responsible  for  its  success. 

Volunteers  usually  are  effective  in  proportion  to  the  care  in  plan- 
ning and  the  amount  of  supervision  which  the  executive  contributes 
to  the  work.  Frequently  the  executive  uses  ''reverse  selling  methods" 
in  enlisting  cooperation.  The  applicant  is  told  how  hard  the  work  is, 
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how  difficult  it  is  to  give  up  other  things  in  order  to  be  punctual  and 
regular  in  attendance,  how  no  one  but  the  best  person  is  qualified 
for  volunteer  service  and  only  those  with  dependability,  with  the 
highest  abilities,  and  character  are  accepted.  Of  course,  the  executive 
points  out  the  many  values  to  the  worker  and  to  the  girls  revealing 
that  payment  comes  not  in  money  but  development  and  growth  and 
satisfaction  in  having  done  something  for  humanity.  If,  after  all 
this,  the  volunteer  is  willing  to  help,  and  sign  a  contract,  the  director 
is  more  likely  to  have  a  dependable  volunteer  than  if  the  idea  is  too 
enthusiastically  presented  and  accepted. 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  director  of  the  Girls'  Club  has  secured 
many  volunteers  in  an  interesting  way.  She  has  not  only  enlisted  her 
friends  and  members  of  her  board  to  help  her  find  volunteers;  she 
has  also  sent  a  letter  to  every  women's  organization  in  the  city  asking 
each  to  secure  at  least  one  woman  who  would  give  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  Girls'  Club.  This  was  followed  by  telephone  calls  and  personal 
interviews.  Many  older  women  whose  children  are  grown  and  away 
at  school,  young  matrons  with  few  responsibilities  and  college  gradu- 
ates responded  and  those  with  the  best  qualifications  were  enrolled. 
Then  they  signed  a  contract  for  certain  positions  for  definite  lengths 
of  time.  When  this  term  expires  the  volunteer  must  re-enlist,  be 
accepted  and  sign  another  contract  before  she  continues  her  service. 

In  other  places  the  applicant  writes  or  signs  a  letter  giving  her 
understanding  of  the  details  of  her  duties  and  the  time  the  service 
will  end. 

In  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Department  of  Recreation  each  vol- 
unteer who  has  passed  certain  requirements  receives  an  official 
Volunteer's  Emblem  similar  to  that  worn  by  each  play  leader.  This 
must  be  earned  by : 

1.  Fifty  hours  of  volunteer  leadership  in  one  year. 

2.  Creditable  participation  in  five  of  the  following  events:  (Maximum 
number  of  each  indicated)  3  athletic,  1  handcraft,  1  musical,  1  dramatic,  1 
social. 

3.  Service  as  an  official  in  a  big  field  day. 

4.  Checking  equipment  in  and  out  and  taking  care  of  it  for  one  week. 

5.  Submitting  and  having  accepted  30  lines  in  "The  Playground 
Ballyhoo." 

6.  Service  as  an  official  in  five  major  activities. 

After  discouraging  all  would-be  volunteers  as  far  as  possible  and 
accepting  the  services  of  only  those  who  are  best  qualified  and  most 
dependable,  the  director  still  has  much  to  do.  These  volunteers  must 
be  trained  either  in  formal  courses  or  by  individual  teaching  by  the 
director  not  only  in  technique  especially,  but  in  all  the  fundamentals 
of  recreation  service.  They  must  realize  that  girls  come  of  their  own 
free  will;  that  they  will  stay  only  as  long  as  they  enjoy  themselves. 
The  volunteer  must  realize  that  only  by  thoughtful  planning,  punctu- 
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ality,  regular  attendance  and  conscientious  yet  joyous  work  can  her 
program  attract  girls.  If  she  is  irregular,  unprepared,  she  will  soon 
find  her  group  disintegrating.  The  woman  executive  should  have  the 
right  to  cancel  the  volunteer's  contract  at  any  time.  She  should  super- 
vise the  unpaid  workers  as  well  as  the  paid  workers. 

Volunteers  should  never  be  taken  for  granted  or  neglected.  If  they 
are  doing  poor  work,  they  should  be  assisted  and  encouraged,  or  urged 
to  resign.  If  they  are  doing  good  work,  they  must  be  recognized  con- 
stantly. This  includes  personal  commendation  to  the  worker  herself 
and  others  who  may  be  interested  in  her  or  her  work  and  written 
thanks  on  special  occasions,  not  only  from  the  woman  recreation 
worker  but  also  from  some  executive  such  as  the  Eecreation  Director, 
Chairman  of  the  Recreation  Commission,  or  by  the  Mayor  himself, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Occasional  newspaper  articles  should 
mention  volunteers.  Some  executives  gather  the  group  together  period- 
ically for  a  social  affair,  and  in  other  cases  monthly  dinners  or  meet- 
ings are  arranged  for  the  volunteers  just  as  paid  workers  have  regular 
staff  meetings.  All  bulletin  boards,  programs,  announcements,  folders 
and  handbills  should  carry  the  name  of  the  volunteer  in  charge  and 
whenever  possible  public  announcement  made  of  this  service.  In  this 
way  volunteers  are  not  neglected  but  are  encouraged  to  give  greater 
service. 


Chapter  IX 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

GENERAL  METHODS 

The  women  executives  and  play  leaders  will  in  most  eases  follow 
the  usual  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  programs.  However, 
certain  problems  are  created  in  working  with  women  and  girls  which 
need  different  treatment  or  more  emphasis  than  is  usually  given  to 
programs  for  men  and  boys  and  so  will  be  considered  here  under  the 
headings  of  (A)  ascertaining  the  interests  and  needs,  (B)  finding  fa- 
cilities, (C)  leaders  and  their  training,  (D)  securing  cooperation  and 
supplies,  (E)  building  attendance,  (F)  establishing  the  activity, 
(G)  motivating  the  program,  and  (H)  checking  results.  Actual  illus- 
trations of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  various  typical  activities 
will  be  given  in  later  chapters. 

% 

A.  Ascertaining  Needs  and  Interests 

Much  of  an  executive's  time,  before  establishing  a  program,  must 
be  devoted  to  interviewing  individuals  and  groups  to  find  their  recre- 
ational interests  and  needs.  This  includes  visits  to  stores,  banks,  offices, 
industries,  hospitals,  schools,  churches  and  women's  clubs,  as  well  as 
informal  chats  with  individual  girls  and  women  under  any  and  all 
circumstances.  To  learn  the  interests  of  individuals  or  groups  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  use  a  questionnaire.  The  following  form,  gen- 
eral in  scope,  may  be  used  for  older  girls  and  women  in  community 
centers,  playgrounds,  church  or  club  groups  of  any  kind. 


Questionnaire  From 


Name 

Telephone  Number 

Occupation 

(Name  of  community  center,  P.T.A.  group,  playground,  etc.) 

Address 
Age             ,  or,  under  21                over  21                (check) 

In  the  past  I  have  enjoyed  the  following:    (check  once  those  in  which  you  have  partici- 
pated, twice  those  you  have  taught.) 


Athletics 
Basketball 
Baseball 
Volley  ball 
Soccer 

Handcraft 
Sewing 
Millinery 
Painting 
Drawing 
Weaving 

Music 
Instrumental 
(What  instru- 
ments?) 

Clubs 
Girl  Scouts 
Camp  Fire  Girls 
Girl  Reserves 
Y.W.C.A. 

Hockey 

_     Dramatic 
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Swimming 

Metal  Work 
Leather  Work 
Modeling 
Pottery  Making 
Cooking 
Basketry 
Woodwork 
Quilting 

Social 

Gymnastics 

Stunts  and  Tumbling 

Hiking 

Games,  all  kinds 

Tennis 

Orchestra 

Singing 

Chorus 

Musical  Comedy 

Civic 
Literary 
Music 
Garden 
Nature  Study 

Golf 

Church 

Bowling 

_                 Dancing 
_     Social 
_     Square 

Tap  and  Clog 

Folk 

Ballet 

Interpretive 

Character  and 
National 

Roller  Skating 

Winter  Sports 

Dramatics 
Acting 

Scene  Painting 
Play  Reading 
Play  Writing 
Storytelling 
Play  Directing 
Puppetry 

^ 

I  would  like  to  participate  in  the  following  activities  in  this  community  center: 
Athletics  Handcraft  Music  Clubs 


Dramatics 


Dancing 


I  would  be  glad  to  assist  as  a  volunteer  in  the  following: 


The  following  are  talented  people  who  may  be  able  to  help: 

Name  Address 


Specialty 


It  is  usually  advisable  to  keep  a  record  of  information  gathered 
when  studying  the  needs  of  an  industrial  group.  The  following  blank 
has  been  prepared  from  one  now  used  in  one  city: 


SURVEY  BLANK 
(For  use  in  studying  industries) 

Date 


Firm  Name_ 
Address 


President,  Manager  or  Superintendent 

Interested  in  recreation  for  employees? 

Forelady  or  personnel  worker  in  charge  of  girls 

Cooperative? ;    'Phone 

Firm  opens a.m.;  Closes p.m.;  Lunch  period. 

Number  of  women  employed. 


to 


P.M. 


;  Approximate  number  married  women. 

Approximate  number  unmarried:   Under  21  yrs. ;  Over  21  yrs._ 
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Indoor  facilities 


Outdoor  facilities. 
Remarks  


Would  be  interested  in  supervision  of — 

Noon  hour  recreation        Special  events 

Late  afternoon  recreation Picnics,  parties, 

Evening  recreation            social  dances, 


etc. 


Tournaments  (Held  on  park  property — 

Umpires  and  officials  provided  by  Recreation  Department) 
Playground  baseball^ Golf  


Swimming  Tennis       

Basketball Volley  ball 

Bowling     

Names  of 

"Key"  Girls ,  Departments, 


Is  there  an  Athletic  Association?, 
Names  of  officers, 
managers,  etc.  


Name  of  girl  appointed  Athletic  Representative 

Send  her  how  many  posters? Folders?, 

Bulletin  board  announcements? 

Suggestions 


B.  Finding  Facilities 

Seldom  does  an  executive  have  adequate  neighborhood  facilities 
for  a  well-balanced  program  for  girls  and  women.  One  of  the  first 
duties  after  ascertaining  the  needs  of  a  group  is  to  find,  secure  and 
adapt  facilities  to  meet  local  needs.  In  undertaking  this  the  wise 
executive  not  only  surveys  the  situation  and  makes  inquiries  herself, 
but  enlists  the  cooperation  of  the  Girls'  Recreation  Council  or  other 
women's  groups  on  whom  she  often  depends  for  help. 

In  general,  facilities  for  girls  and  women  need  to  be  nearer  home, 
cleaner  and  more  attractive  than  those  for  men  and  boys.  The  latter 
seem  willing  to  go  great  distances  to  ugly  buildings  and  grounds  for 
their  activities,  but  girls  and  women  will  not  do  so.  Expense  is  one 
factor  to  be  considered ;  time,  effort  and  the  feeling  of  strangeness  are 
others,  and  a  girl 's  love  of  the  homelike  and  beautiful  will  discourage 
her  from  participating  in  ugly  surroundings. 

If  suitable  facilities  are  not  provided,  executives  usually  look  for 
and  try  to  secure  the  use  of  buildings  and  grounds  owned  by  the 
municipality  or  federal  government,  by  organizations  such  as  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  or  settlements,  or  by  private  individuals  or  concerns. 
Facilities  occasionally  secured  and  used  for  girls  and  women  include 
the  following: 
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For  physical  activities — Gymnasia  or  play  areas  owned  by  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
schools,  settlement  houses,  churches  or  industries;  facilities  which  these  or- 
ganizations cannot  use  because  of  lack  of  leaders  or  which  may  be  used  by 
the  girls  at  certain  hours;  commercial  swimming  pools  or  bowling  alleys 
secured  at  reduced  rates  when  used  at  less  popular  hours;  municipal,  federal 
or  private  owned  vacant  rooms,  halls,  buildings  or  areas  which  may  be 
adapted  to  use  by  girls  and  women. 

For  handcraft — indoors ;  any  clean  well-lighted  and  ventilated  space  such 
as  a  vacant  room,  hall,  basement,  stage,  storeroom,  check  room,  balcony, 
gymnasium,  club  room,  cafeteria,  kitchen,  library,  preferably  with  rough 
work  tables  available,  running  water  and  storage  facilities ;  outdoors ;  benches, 
tables,  wooden  or  concrete  platforms,  porches,  steps,  stages,  bandstands, 
shelter  houses,  bleachers,  or  grass  lawns  or  edges  of  sand  boxes. 

For  music — indoors;  usually  wherever  there  is  a  piano,  such  as  music 
room,  kindergarten,  club  room,  gjonnasium,  auditorium  or  stage;  without  a 
piano  at  a  fireplace  or  in  gym  classes;  outdoors,  on  hikes,  bus  trips,  around 
campfires,  while  resting  in  the  shade  of  trees,  or  porches,  steps,  around 
swings,  seesaws  and  sandboxes,  in  outdoor  theaters  or  storj'^-tellers'  nook  or  in 
canoes  or  boats,  or  near  water;  also  on  blockaded  street  using  a  piano,  phono- 
graph or  radio  on  a  truck. 

For  dramatics — indoors;  wherever  there  is  a  stage  or  where  one  can  be 
made  at  the  end  of  a  room,  hallway,  gymnasium,  storeroom,  attic,  basement, 
vacant  store,  garage  or  bam;  outdoors;  a  sloping  hillside  and  flat  stage 
preferably  planted  to  provide  a  screen  for  the  players,  or  on  any  raised  area, 
portable  stage,  tent,  platform,  steps,  band  shell,  or  on  a  field  in  front  of 
bleachers  or  on  a  traveling  theater  made  from  an  old  truck  or  moving  van. 

For  social  activities — indoors;  any  room  preferably  with  fireplace  and 
shaded  lights,  easy  chairs,  attractive  hangings,  pictures,  plants,  books  and 
magazines,  or  club  rooms,  teachers'  rest  rooms,  portable  school  buildings, 
kindergarten  rooms,  basements,  gymnasia,  hallways,  attics,  barns,  garages; 
outdoors;  preferably  beauty  spots,  mountain  tops,  picnic  groves  and  beaches. 

For  mental  recreation — indoors ;  any  quiet  attractive  room,  especially  with 
fireplace,  easy  chairs  and  books,  or  class  or  club  rooms,  libraries,  basements, 
attics  or  teachers'  rest  rooms ;  outdoors ;  quiet  beauty  spots  on  hikes,  outings, 
or  on  steps,  porches,  band  stands,  in  the  shade  or  at  sunset. 

Some  unusually  good  facilities  or  ways  of  using  them  for  girls  and 
women  include  the  following : 

Club  rooms  made  in  garages,  attics,  old  school  rooms,  refreshment  stands, 
band  shells,  storage  spaces  or  basement  spaces,  all  cleaned,  painted,  decorated 
and  furnished  by  the  women  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  using  old  furni- 
ture, new  cretonnes,  bright  colored  paints,  wall  paper-bound  books,  all  of 
which  with  quiet  games  are  contributed  by  the  neighbors.  These  rooms  are 
used  for  handcraft,  music,  dramatics,  social  activities,  reading,  quiet  games, 
study  clubs,  discussion  groups  and  welfare  work.  Women  and  girls  prefer  to 
be  crowded  in  a  small  attractive  room  with  doors  which  can  be  closed  and 
curtained  to  keep  out  intruders,  rather  than  to  be  lost  in  a  large  gloomy  hall 
and  constantly  interrupted  by  people  passing  through  or  curious  interlopers. 

Camp  Fire  Circle  made  of  scrap  lumber  and  posts,  to  seat  thirty  or  forty 
people  around  a  fire  on  stones  in  the  center,  with  perhaps  a  throne-like  chair 
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at  one  side  for  a  story-teller,  leader  or  master  of  ceremonies,  and  a  platform 
at  the  other  end  for  stunts.  This  is  used  for  outdoor  vespers,  sings,  awarding 
of  honors  and  other  ceremonies,  story-telling,  informal  dramatics  or  other 
contests  and  general  camp  fire  programs ;  also  if  necessary  for  handcraft,  re- 
hearsals, discussion  groups,  study  clubs,  nature  study,  reading  and  quiet 
games. 

Outdoor  Theater,  no  matter  how  simple,  preferably  for  small  informal 
groups  on  a  hillside,  used  for  all  ceremonials  and  community  nights,  also  for 
dramatics,  dancing  and  music  rehearsals  and  productions;  also  a  retreat  for 
study,  reading,  discussion  and  handcraft. 

Traveling  Theater  made  of  an  old  moving  van  or  truck  used  for  neigh- 
borhood community  nights,  sings,  dramatics,  concerts,  ceremonials  and  com- 
petitions. 

Story-telling  Nook — any  quiet  retreat  with  large  chair  for  leader  and  well 
placed  benches  of  various  sizes  for  children  of  all  ages;  also  used  for  hand- 
craft, dramatics  and  music  rehearsals,  community  sings  and  as  a  retreat  for 
quiet  games,  reading,  discussions,  study  clubs  and  meetings;  also  possibly 
for  adult  parties. 

Storage  Space  for  handcraft  materials  and  projects,  music,  quiet  games, 
books  and  dramatic  equipment  protected  from  destruction  by  water  and 
rodents. 

All  of  these  suggestions  for  facilities  are  included  here  because 
although  they  are  used  also  by  men  and  boys,  they  are  very  valuable 
in  attracting  and  holding  girls  and  women,  especially  those  not  other- 
wise reached  by  most  programs. 

C.  Finding  and  Training  Leaders 

In   going  about  among  various  women's  groups   the  executive 

should  always  be  on  the  alert  to  find  and  keep  a  card  file  of  potential 

leaders,  either  for  part  time  paid  or  volunteer  service.  Leaders  who 

are  glad  to  do  part  time  work  or  volunteer  are  frequently  found 

among  the  following  groups:  ,         i        -.\  C  /^ 

I  .^^^  •  „-     .  --\-  "■  ^T  ' 

-—  Professionals — who  have  ability,  energy  and  time  for  recreation  groups.  "M  M'  ■ 

^  Retired   Professionals — women  who   once  were   active  in  some  form  of 
recreation,  but  who  have  married,  or  left  that  work  for  another  vocation. 

Talented  Amateurs — ^who  will  share  their  enthusiasm  for  their  hobby  with 
others. 

Women'^  Club  Members — who  wish  to  serve. 
■"  College  Graduates — who  are  not  employed. 
Young  Matrons — who  have  too  much  leisure. 

Mature  Women — childless  or  whose  children  are  away,  who  have  too  much 
leisiu'e. 

-J     Students    in    normal   schools,    colleges    or   specialized    schools    who,  wish 
leadership  experienp^  _  ^^  d-'H/^'"' 

Older  GiyTls — sincere,  experienced  or  talented,  in  high  school.  Girl  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire,  Girl  Reserve,  church  or  recreation  gi-oups  who  wish  to  serve. 
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Prospective  or  former  recreation  workers  who  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered for  future  vacancies. 

Only  those  should  be  selected  who  have  both  technical  skill  and  a 
real  recreational  attitude  which  attracts  and  holds  girls  and  women. 
Many  professional  people  are  very  poor  recreation  leaders  and  should 
not  be  used  for  beginners'  groups.  For  finding  and  training  leaders 
of  different  activities,  the  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful: 

Physical  Activities: 

Advdt  Leaders :  physical  educators  not  always  best,  often  fatigued,  not 
capable  or  interested;  better  to  find  former  physical  educators  or  qualified 
SKperts  in  various  games  and  train  them  to  teach,  coach  or  officiate. 

Training  Courses :  usually  sponsored  by  Girls'  Recreation  Council  or  local 
university  group,  consist  of  six  or  more  three  hour  sessions  such  as, 

1st  hour — theory — study,  discussion  of  new  rules,  methods  of  coaching 
and   officiating,    objectives,   standards,   leadership,    technique,    health, 
methods. 
2nd  hour — practice — (example  for  basketball  official). 

Tests : 

Athletic  Badge   Test  events  for  girls  and 

Physical  Achievement  Standards 
Distance  Throw 
Goals  in  One  Minute 
Basketball  Golf 
Free  Throw. 
Dribble  and  Shoot 
Long  and  Follow  Shot 
Catching  and  Passing  against  Wall 
Jump  and  Reach 

One  Goal  Basketball  Games 
Dribble 

Additional  games  and  contests  N.R.A.  bulletins  numbers  2685, 
2563,  2690,  2603,  2122,  2332,  2350. 


Relays : 

Over-the-Top 
Underneath 
Over-and-Under 
Pass  Ball 
Straddle  Ball 
Combination   Pass 
Zigzag  Pass 
Basketball  Goal 


Ball 


Low  organized  games: 

Dodge  Ball  variations 

End  Ball 

End  Basketball 


Post  Ball 

Bounce  Ball 

Three  Bounce  Shuttle 

Corner  Spry  or  Teacher  Ball 

Pass  and  Toss 

Partner  Ball 

Run  and  Catch 

Dribble  and  Shoot 

Run  and  Shoot 

Boundary  Ball 
Comer  Ball 
Bombardment 
Battle  Ball 
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Lead-up  games: 

Captain  Ball 

Pin  Ball 

Captain  Basketball 

Post  Ball 

Keep  Away 

Touchdown  Pass  Ball 

Six  Passes 

Nine  Court  Basketball 

Techniques : 

Juggle 

Team  Plays 

Pivot 

Passing 

Bounce 

Jumping 

Shooting 

Guarding 

Technique 

3rd   hour — play   by   official   rules,   practice   timing,    scoring,   umpiring, 

refereeing. 
End  of  course — written  examination  on  new  rules,  technique,  standards 

and  good  practices;  if  passed  then  practical  test;  if  this  is  passed, 

then  official  examination. 

Note:  In  order  to  raise  the  standards  of  girls'  athletics  throughout  the 
country  and  to  provide  better  trained  and  properly  accredited  officials,  the 
National  Officials'  Rating  Committee  was  organized  some  years  ago  as  a 
branch  of  the  Women's  Basketball  Committee  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association.  This  Rating  Committee  has  appointed  a  number  of  national 
judges  and  has  issued  charters  to  many  local  boards  which  are  regularly 
conducting  training  courses  and  rating  officials.  Full  information  about  this 
committee,  local  boards,  national  judges  and  local  accredited  officials  may  be 
found  in  the  annual  Official  Basketball  Guide  for  Girls  and  Women  procur- 
able through  anj'  sporting  goods  store  or  from  the  American  Sports  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Although  this  committee  has  been  primarily  concerned  with 
the  training  of  basketball  officials,  it  is  endeavoring  to  prepare  referees, 
umpires  and  coaches  for  other  sports  as  well. 

Junior  Leaders. — Trained  in  coui*se  as  above  (or  see  Chapter  VIII) 
or  in  Leaders'  Club  open  to  older  girls  selected  by  committee,  elected 
by  other  members  or  who  work  for  points.  For  example,  in  one  city 
all  older  girls  may  take  written  examination,  best  are  given  practical 
examination,  eight  highest  girls  are  selected,  four  work  together  each 
day  on  junior  games,  first  girl  referees,  second  times,  third  scores, 
fourth  writes  up  game  for  papers,  rotating  positions  for  each  game 
so  no  girl  is  overworked.  These  eight  girls  get  leadership  points  for 
coveted  emblem.  Junior  leaders  are  used  to  relieve  adult  leader  of 
routine  duties  (calling  roll,  checking  equipment  in  and  out,  inspecting 
costumes,  marking,  grading,  coaching,  timing,  scoring,  umpiring, 
refereeing).  Junior  girls  and  adults  are  used  in  many  ways: 

Easton,  Pennsylvania — Each  member  of  varsity  team  coaches  junior  team  in 
intra-mural  league. 

Miami,  Florida — Selected  older  girls  referee  junior  games  for  physical  edu- 
cation credit. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin — Senior  girls  selected  and  trained  by  the  woman  physical 
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education  instructor  to  referee  grammar  school  girls'  volley  ball  are 
supervised  and  paid  50c.  an  afternoon  by  the  Recreation  Director. 

Sheboygan,  Wisconsin — The  same  system  is  used,  except  the  girls  are  given 
leadership  points  toward  their  Athletic  Club  emblem  instead  of  being 
paid. 

Miami,  Florida — The  teachers  recommend  outstanding  girls  to  the  woman 
recreation  executive.  Eight  *'key"  girls  in  the  various  residential 
neighborhoods  are  selected  in  the  spring  to  organize  summer  recreation 
groups  in  their  neighborhood  for  beach  parties,  all  day  outings  and  sand 
lot  playground  ball  leagues.  The  recreation  worker  meets  a  group  at  a 
designated  comer  and,  using  the  Park  Department  car  or  truck,  trans- 
ports them  to  the  beach  or  play  area  where  they  meet  the  other  teams. 

Waco,  Texas — The  Recreation  Department  organizes  and  conducts  a  county 
league  for  nearby  rural  high  schools,  using  a  church  gymnasium  loaned 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  girls  serve  as  coaches, 
timers  and  scorers.  The  Department  pays  for  an  official. 

Galveston,  Texas — Mothers'  Club  members  supply  the  awards  and  much  help- 
ful leadership,  transportation  and  chaperonage.  The  girls'  teams,  com- 
posed of  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Reserves,  Girl  Scouts,  public  or  parochial 
school  girls  and  playground  or  other  clubs,  are  coached  by  their  own 
group  leaders.  The  playground  worker  officiates. 

Lakewood,  Ohio — When  playground  teams  leave  the  ground  to  compete  with 
other  groups,  the  girls'  worker  secures  the  mother  of  one  of  the  girls 
to  accompany  the  team,  while  she  remains  on  the  ground  to  conduct  the 
regular  program. 

Detroit,  Michigan — The  Recreation  Department  invites  teams  and  individuals, 
under  their  own  leaders,  to  enter  leagues  and  tournaments.  Groups  par- 
ticipate from  public,  private,  parochial  and  Bible  schools,  settlements, 
private  playgrounds  and  orphanages.  The  Department  supplies  the 
officials  and  does  the  organizing. 

Savannah,  Georgia — The  Recreation  Director  selects  a  teacher  from  each 
grammar  school  to  organize,  coach  and  chaperon  teams  in  an  after-school 
league.  If  the  teacher  does  this  well,  bringing  her  full  quota  of  teams, 
she  is  paid  $10.00  a  month.  If  she  fails,  she  is  not  paid. 

Handcraft 

Leaders  must  have  more  than  technical  ability,  they  must  make 
classes  social  clubs.  Sometimes  department  stores  will  provide  leaders 
for  certain  crafts  if  manager  is  properly  approached.  Leaders  must 
be  alert,  alvv^ays  seeking  new  ideas,  trying  them,  making  samples,  pat- 
terns, attending  courses.  Handcraft  ''clinic"  in  one  city.  Worker  at- 
tended social  recreation  training  course,  displayed  projects,  for  three 
hours  answered  questions,  helped  people  to  copy  designs  and  write 
down  descriptions.  For  organizations  having  helpful  ideas  and  some- 
times leaders,  see  libraries,  book  publishers,  paper,  crayon,  soap  and 
.  other  supply  houses,  art  stores,  N.R.A.,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Girls'  Friendly,  Junior  Achievement,  4  H  Clubs,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  (See 
appendix  for  addresses.) 
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Music 

Leaders  must  overcome  self-consciousness  of  women,  not  be  too 
technical.  Local  song  leaders  from  each  neighborhood  are  used  in 
Elmira,  New  York.  Sometimes  instructors  may  be  secured  from  local 
music  stores  or  music  groups,  or  from  national  organizations  such  as 
the  N.R.A. 

Dramatics 

A  story-tellers'  club  should  be  organized.  Librarians  are  often 
trained  story-tellers.  The  N.R.A.  has  field  workers  in  Dramatics  who 
train  leaders.  Secure  local  help  from  professionals  and  talented 
amateurs. 

Social 

Leaders'  clubs,  entertainers'  clubs,  hostess  clubs,  mothers'  clubs 
should  be  organized  to  assist  in  conducting  social  recreation.  Training 
courses  are  needed  for  leaders  of  groups  in  churches,  clubs,  schools, 
parent-teacher  associations,  community  centers,  settlements.  Home 
play  courses  needed  for  mothers.  The  "Party  of  the  Month  Club"  is 
a  continuation  of  a  social  recreation  training  course  meeting  monthly, 
learning  how  to  put  on  a  new  party.  Director  leads  a  model  party  each 
month  and  at  close  all  discuss  it  and  take  home  mimeographed  mate- 
rial. Students  of  social  recreation  institutes  should  be  required  to  give 
a  certain  number  of  hours  of  volunteer  service.  Additional  help  may 
be  secured  from  publishers  of  household  magazines,  manufacturers  of 
games  and  party  supplies,  libraries  and  the  N.R.A.  which  also  offers 
the  following  fourteen  points  of  game  leadership : 

a.  Arrange  a  definite  program  before  hand  suitable  to  the  playing  group. 

b.  Prepare  and  have  all  your  needed  equipment  ready  for  immediate  use. 

c.  Start  something  as  soon  as  the  first  guest  arrives. 

d.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  players  have  arrived  start  with  a 
mixer  and  gradually  increase  the  vigor  of  the  games  bringing  the  program  to 
a  climax  just  before  a  rest  period. 

e.  During  this  rest  period,  play  three  or  four  games  that  require  little 
action,  such  as  guessing,  paper  and  pencil,  and  other  sitting  games. 

f.  Here  is  a  good  place  for  refreshments,  for  group  singing,  solos,  stunts, 
and  other  special  features. 

g.  Then  start  in  rather  easily  again  and  build  up  to  a  second  climax  at 
quitting  time. 

h.  Use  all  the  tricks  at  your  command  to  get  everybody  in  the  game. 

i.  Do  not  embarrass  a  player  by  singling  him  out  for  a  mistake. 

j.  Make  your  instructions  as  definite  and  brief  as  possible,  but  make 
sure  that  they  have  gone  over.  Demonstrate. 

k.  Don't  shout :  Gain  your  leadership  by  seizing  opportunities  to  command 
attention. 
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1.  Have  a  logical  sequence  of  games  according  to  the  necessary  forms  for 
playing. 

m.  Have  a  definite  conclusion  to  your  program — don't  just  let  it  fizzle  out 
by  ha\dng  the  players  leave  in  small  groups. 

n.  The  leader  should  keep  in  the  background.  Never  get  in  the  center  of 
the  circle  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Mental 

Get  librarians  for  reading,  volunteers  for  quiet  game  rooms,  wel- 
fare workers,  civic  leaders,  mothers,  business  women,  teachers,  doctors 
and  ministers  for  discussion  leaders  and  in  addition  for  study  clubs, 
editors,  club  leaders,  leading  citizens  and  hobby  enthusiasts. 

D.  Securing  Cooperation  and  Supplies 

The  recreation  executive  will  need  help  in  ascertaining  interests 
and  needs,  finding,  securing  and  preparing  facilities  and  finding  and 
training  leaders.  In  addition,  if  the  budget  is  limited  she  may  need 
to  collect  many  supplies  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the  program  for 
girls  and  women,  or  aid  groups  in  money  raising  to  help  cover 
expenses, 

^  The  first  step  in  securing  cooperation  and  supplies  is  to  ask  for 
what  you  need — ask  individuals,  make  announcements  to  clubs,  post 
notices  on  bulletin  boards,  prepare  attractive  posters  and  collection 
boxes  and  place  in  prominent  places,  and  write  open  letters  to  news- 
papers or  get  the  interest  of  the  city  editor  in  printing  appeals.  Also 
get  others  to  assist — junior  leaders.  Girls'  Recreation  Councils,  the 
Women's  Club,  P.T.A. 's..  Junior  League  and  other  women's  groups. 
Then  when  contributions  come  in  be  punctilious  in  thanking  the 
donors  in  writing  and  in  person,  telling  how  needed  and  how  well  used 
the  gifts  were.  Also  post  notices  or  get  items  in  the  papers  relative  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign.  Executives  should  encourage  groups  to 
earn  the  necessary  money  if  at  all  possible  rather  than  ask  individuals 
or  organizations  for  cash  contributions. 

Executives  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  appeal  for  the  following 
for  girls'  recreation  groups  when  budgets  are  limited: 

For  Physical  Activity  groups : 

Unused  gymnasium  equipment  and  game  supplies  from  fraternal  orders, 
industries  or  sports  clubs ;  old  pins  from  bowling  alleys ;  bats,  balls,  racquets, 
clubs  from  individuals  or  athletic  clubs;  money  from  women's  groups  for 
athletic  supplies;  contributions  from  individuals  and  business  houses  in 
equipping  play  areas.  For  example  a  Mothers'  Club  could  equip  a  playground 
by  enlisting  plumbers  and  pipe  and  carpenters  and  wood  for  apparatus, 
rope  for  swings,  balls,  bats  and  nets  from  sporting  goods  houses,  carpenter 
for  ping-pong  and  paddle  tennis  paddles,  mothers  for  bean  bags  and  bases, 
electrician  for  lighting  and  wiring,  garden  club  for  planting,  and  everyone 
for  games. 
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For  Handcraft  groups : 

From  stores — boxes,  tin  cans,  scrap  lumber,  cast  off  window  decorations, 
wall  paper  and  other  samples  and  unsaleable  materials.  From  factories — 
scraps  of  leather,  metal  cloth,  wood,  oilcloth  or  linoleum.  From  lumber  yards, 
hardware  stores  or  wrecking  concerns — lumber,  nails  and  other  supplies. 
From  homes — old  magazines,  boxes,  cans,  jars,  clothes,  hats,  scraps  of  cloth, 
flowers,  ribbons,  trinkets  and  finery,  Christmas  cards,  wrapping,  string,  wool, 
embroidery  silk,  old  toys,  games  and  books.  From  libraries — old  books  and 
magazines.  From  the  U.  S.  Government  or  other  agencies — seeds  and  book- 
lets. From  the  American  Red  Cross — cloth  to  be  made  into  garments  and 
returned.  From  bakeries  and  restaurants — flour  and  sugar  sacks.  From  woods, 
fields  and  streams — natural  materials.  From  Mothers'  Clubs,  individuals  or 
groups — money  for  additional  handcraft  supplies. 

For  Music  groups: 

From  music  stores — records  and  awards  for  music  memory  contests,  use 
of  pianos  or  phonographs,  or  instruments  purchased  on  time  payments.  From 
libraries,  choirs,  music  clubs — music.  From  orchestras,  bands — cast-off  instru- 
ments and  music.  From  individuals — unused  instruments.  From  clubs  or 
individuals — money  for  music,  instruments,  uniforms.  From  the  N.R.A.  and 
the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music — advice  and  booklets 
and  song  leaflets  at  cost. 

For  Dramatic  Groups: 

From  drama  clubs.  Little  Theater  groups,  theaters,  circus,  lodges,  indus- 
tries or  schools — loan  or  gift  of  equipment.  From  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals— cast-off  costumes,  properties,  scenery,  lights,  also  money  for  ex- 
penses. From  librarians,  publishers  of  plays,  N.R.A. — advice. 

For  Social  Recreation: 

From  Mothers'  Clubs — hostesses,  decorations,  money,  transportation,  food 
for  parties,  dances  and  picnics.  From  clubs  and  individuals — quiet  games. 
From  N.R.A. — party  suggestions  at  cost. 

For  Mental  Recreation: 

From  individuals,  groups,  libraries  and  book  stores — books.  From  hand- 
craft classes — quiet  games  equipment.  From  individuals  and  groups — quiet 
games. 

E.  Building  Attendance 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of  the  woman  in  charge  of  the 
girls'  program  is  to  build  the  attendance.  In  the  case  of  men  and 
boys  this  does  not  usually  require  as  much  effort  because  the  program 
has  received  so  much  publicity,  has  been  in  existence  so  long  and  has 
had  such  able  leaders  that  often  a  nevv^spaper  announcement  or  form 
letter  suffices.  Girls  in  general  and  especially  employed  girls  and  older 
women  are  not  so  energetic  as  boys  in  taking  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities, are  not  so  familiar  with  the  program  nor  the  leaders  and 
thus  need  much  more  encouragement  to  participate. 
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The  method  used  (which,  incidentally,  should  be  continued  at  all 
times)  is  visitation,  commonly  called  "shoe  leather"  or  "foot"  work. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  woman  executive  to  sit  at  a  desk  and  send  out 
notices.  She  must  be  constantly  visiting  stores,  factories,  banks, 
schools  and  clubs  of  all  kinds,  interviewing  the  leaders,  talking  to  the 
"key"  girls  and  addressing  groups.  This  incessant  going  from  place 
to  place  is  tiresome,  difficult  and  time-consuming  but  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  real  progress  will  be  made,  especially  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  new  girls'  recreation  department.  Naturally,  the 
executive  must  be  able  and  willing  to  meet  the  public,  to  talk  to  vari- 
ous groups  "in  their  own  language"  and  to  win  their  interest  and 
cooperation. 

Besides  the  routine  visits  to  all  places  where  girls  and  women  are 
to  be  found,  a  girls'  leader  uses  every  opportunity  to  make  contacts 
and  win  followers  in  her  personal  life.  If  she  goes  to  the  bank  or  to 
the  corner  grocery  store,  if  she  attends  Sunday  School  or  some  social 
gathering,  she  should  be  eager  to  learn  facts  which  will  help  her  in 
her  work,  to  inform  others  of  the  progress  of  the  department  and  to 
encourage  her  friends  and  acquaintances  to  participate. 

Another  good  approach  is  to  present  the  program  to  every  group 
she  meets  in  the  course  of  her  supervisory  work.  For  example,  if  she 
attends  a  dancing  class  of  the  Department  she  should  make  it  a  point 
to  talk  to  the  mothers  who  are  waiting  for  their  daughters  in  the 
class,  telling  them  about  activities  for  older  women  in  which  they  may 
be  interested.  If  she  visits  a  playground  she  should  also  talk  to  the 
mothers  who  may  be  gathered  there  and  to  the  older  girls  who  may 
not  be  participating  in  the  program.  At  every  special  day  event  she 
should  see  that  announcements  are  made  in  most  attractive  terms 
about  further  activities  for  women  and  girls. 

Not  only  should  announcements  be  made  verbally  but  every  printed 
or  mimeographed  program,  every  handbill,  poster  and  bulletin  and 
every  banquet  menu  of  the  Recreation  Department  should  carry  at- 
tractive notices  of  coming  events. 

Following  these  other  methods,  the  executive  should  prepare  inter- 
esting and  unusual  literature,  bulletin  board  announcements,  folders, 
handbills  and  posters.  These  can  be  very  inexpensively  mimeographed 
if  someone  takes  the  time  and  patience  to  plan  and  cut  the  stencils 
carefully.  Some  very  attractive  mimeographed  designs  for  use  in  illus- 
trating recreation  subjects  can  be  secured  from  manufacturers  of 
mimeograph  materials,  and  the  wide-awake  executive  will  constantly 
be  on  the  lookout  and  have  her  friends  and  family  assist  her  in  clip- 
ping from  magazines  clever  little  designs  which  can  be  easily  repro- 
duced. Every  energetic  leader  should  keep  a  clipping  envelope  or 
folder  for  just  such  things.  This  does  not  take  much  time  when  read- 
ing a  newspaper  or  magazine  or  looking  over  old  Christmas  cards,  but 
may  save  many  hours  when  preparing  a  new  bulletin.  One  recreation 
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worker  enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  her  bulletins  by  gummed 
stickers  or  seals  and  another  secured  the  cooperation  of  Girl  Scouts  in 
coloring  the  mimeographed  designs  with  waxed  crayons.  Girls  and 
women  are  not  attracted  to  formal  statements.  We  must  appeal  to  their 
imagination  and  emotions,  and  so  the  informal,  attractively  illustrated 
publicity  leaflet  secures  much  greater  results. 

One  Recreation  Department  had  a  fairly  large  poster  (18  x  24 
inches)  made  for  each  of  about  eighty  industries  or  other  places 
where  citizens  congregate.  The  center  of  this  poster  was  left  blank  and 
eacljL  week  a  new  mimeographed  sheet  on  standard  size  paper  (8I/2  x 
11  inches)  was  attached  to  the  permanent  poster.  This  weekly  bulletin 
was  prepared  in  the  Recreation  Department  office,  often  on  a  different 
colored  paper  or  with  arresting  illustrations  and  was  mailed  to  the 
eighty  committee  men  who  had  volunteered  to  receive  and  attach  the 
notice  on  the  poster.  In  this  way,  all  information  about  the  week's 
program  of  the  Department  and  of  coming  events  was  placed  before 
thousands  of  citizens.  Women  executives  try  to  get  notices  and  at- 
tractive posters  into  the  girls'  dressing  rooms  of  industries  and  schools, 
as  near  the  mirror  as  possible. 

A  brief  compilation  of  ways  of  building  attendance  is  shown  in 
the  chart  appearing  on  page  296. 

F.  Establishing  the  Activity 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  starting  a  successful  program  for  girls, 
women  and  mixed  groups  is  to  select  the  best  hours  for  the  various 
individuals  and  types.  The  following  chart  gives  some  suggestions. 

There  are  several  methods  of  starting  the  program:  we  can  start 
with  much  publicity,  gathering  a  large  group,  seeing  what  they  want 
to  do  and  trying  to  meet  their  demands ;  or  we  can  start  with  a  small 
group  of  like-interested  people,  meeting  their  needs  so  successfully 
that  they  tell  their  friends  and  the  program  grows  slowly  but  steadily. 
In  the  other  method,  we  get  more  publicity  and  a  larger  attendance 
at  first  but  there  is  likely  to  be  a  let-down  after  the  novelty  has  worn 
off  and  some  participants  may  be  lost.  The  slower  method  does  not 
secure  the  recognition  or  large  numbers  at  first  but  there  is  seldom  an 
anti-climax  or  retrogression  and  the  program  is  usually  built  more 
solidly.  In  either  case  it  is  not  advisable  to  depend  upon  newspaper 
publicity  or  formal  statements  alone. 

Before  the  activity  is  actually  started,  we  must  go  over  it  step  by 
step,  making  sure  that  all  details  of  procedure  are  well  understood 
by  everyone  concerned.  This  includes  jotting  down  suggestions  and 
discussing  them  in  group  meetings,  making  out  instruction  sheets  and 
preparing  rules  if  necessary,  planning  posters,  writing  notices  and 
publicity  material  and  working  out  check-lists,  report  sheets,  atten- 
dance records  and  other  blanks  as  necessary. 
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It  is  the  executive 's  responsibility  to  see  that  the  activity  is  started 
at  the  psychological  time  and  that  all  advance  steps  have  been  taken 
to  make  the  class  or  club  a  success.  She  should  see  that  leaders  start 
the  activities  promptly.  If  only  a  few  are  present  at  the  time  desig- 
nated they  should  start  with  something  that  is  so  interesting  that 
others  will  be  anxious  to  join  immediately  upon  arrival.  If  the  leader 
delays,  those  who  come  first  will  become  discouraged  and  thereafter 
may  come  later  and  later,  so  the  whole  activity  will  be  delayed  and 
slow  moving.  Even  though  only  a  few  attend  the  first  meetings  the 
leader  should  make  the  program  so  interesting  and  joyous  they  will 
come  again  and  bring  their  friends. 

Poor  leaders  arrive  late,  delay  the  start  of  an  activity  until  the 
majority  of  the  group  has  arrived,  become  discouraged  and  show  it 
if  the  group  is  smaller  than  expected.  They  often  peitnit  the  program 
to  drag  toward  the  end,  thus  encouraging  participants  to  leave  one 
by  one,  and  entirely  neglect  the  personal  approach.  The  good  leader, 
on  the  other  hand,  always  arrives  in  plenty  of  time  to  chat  with  as 
many  as  possible  of  her  group,  avoiding  partiality,  however.  She  learns 
the  names  of  her  followers  as  soon  as  possible  and  keeps  in  mind  a 
myriad  of  facts  such  as  the  health  of  one  girl's  mother,  the  hobby  of 
another,  the  recent  vacation  of  a  third,  so  that  she  may  chat  with  them 
about  these  personal  items  at  some  other  time.  These  things  take  time 
and  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  thoughtless  leader  but  they  are  of 
great  value  in  building  a  program  and  a  following.  One  worker,  quite 
by  accident,  called  a  woman  by  her  first  name  and  the  latter  was  so 
delighted  at  this  unusual  distinction  that  she  became  one  of  the  most 
ardent  members  of  the  recreation  group.  Other  personal  and  thought- 
ful acts  on  the  part  of  the  play  leader  have  equally  successful  results. 
It  is  in  these  little  things  that  she  shows  her  love  of  the  work  and 
interest  in  the  welfare  .of  the  individuals  in  her  group. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  fee  for  an  activity  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  have  the  first  meeting  free  so  those  who  are  doubtful  can 
attend  the  activity  to  see  how  they  like  it.  The  supervisor  should 
attend  these  first  meetings,  giving  as  much  assistance  as  possible  but 
always  remaining  in  the  background,  leaving  the  play  leader  to  actu- 
ally conduct  the  program.  Any  criticisms,  suggestions  or  discussions 
should  be  reserved  for  an  office  conference  and  not  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  participants.  If  the  executive  takes  too  prominent  a  part 
she  effaces  the  play  leader  and  perhaps  shows  her  to  disadvantage  by 
contrast,  making  the  leader's  work  very  much  more  difficult  when  she 
is  left  alone  to  conduct  the  program. 

After  the  new  activity  has  been  started  the  executive  should  call 
a  conference  of  the  leaders,  go  over  the  working  plan  which  had  been 
laid  out  previously  and  change  it  as  needed.  Suggestions  should  be 
secured  from  the  leaders  and  also  the  participants  if  possible.  In  recre- 
ation we  must  always  "plan  our  work,  then  work  our  plan.,"  if  pos- 
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sible,  but  be  prepared  to  change  it  at  a  moment's  notice  as  conditions 
warrant. 

G.  Motivating  the  Program 

Even  when  a  program  for  girls  and  women  has  become  well  estab- 
lished, it  must  not  be  neglected.  Girls  do  not  exhibit  the  same  alle- 
giance to  an  activity  that  boys  do;  they  therefore  need  to  be  constantly 
encouraged  to  continue  their  participation.  We  need  to  motivate  the 
program  by  various  methods,  thus  increasing  participation  by  attract- 
ing new  members  and  retaining  old,  for  there  is  always  a  constant 
change  in  personnel  of  groups  from  year  to  year  so  that  continuous 
effort  is  necessary. 

Special  days  of  all  types  help  to  make  the  program  continuously 
attractive.  For  younger  girls  these  should  include  occasional  contests 
and  outings;  for  employed  girls  and  older  women  we  should  have 
many  social  affairs.  Every  activity  should  be  concluded  with  a  final 
event  which,  if  possible,  should  be  a  demonstration  of  the  season's 
program.  At  all  these  concluding  festivals  announcements  should  be 
made  of  forthcoming  activities  which  may  interest  the  group  so  that 
although  one  activity  ends,  another  starts  immediately  which  the  girls 
and  women  may  enter.  In  addition  to  these  special  days,  contests, 
final  events  and  social  affairs,  we  should  endeavor  to  have  most  groups 
cooperate  in  some  service  work  which  tends  to  bind  the  group  together 
more  closely  and  benefit  others  as  well. 

Special  days  and  other  activities  are  a  means  of  introducing  certain 
groups  to  others  who  may  not  realize  the  variety  of  the  program. 
For  example,  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  the  champion  dramatic  club  was 
asked  to  present  its  prize  winning  play  at  the  conclusion  of  a  music 
group  rehearsal  and  remain  for  a  social  period  afterwards.  In  this 
way,  those  interested  in  dramatics  became  acquainted  with  the  music 
program  and  with  the  participants.  The  latter  learned,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  extent  of  the  dramatic  program. 

Another  way  of  motivating  the  program  is  through  awards.  Usu- 
ally the  director  of  girls'  activities  sanctions  the  giving  of  awards 
(not  prizes)  which  are  as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  possible,  offering, 
instead  of  medals  and  loving  cups,  ribbons  which  have  been  printed 
in  a  local  shop  or  even  typed  in  the  Recreation  Department  office,  or 
felt  letters  which  can  be  made  by  older  girls  or  mothers.  Occasionally 
more  elaborate  letters,  emblems  or  banners  are  awarded  which  also 
may  be  made  at  home.  For  team  or  group  competition  inexpensive 
home  made  banners,  or  plaques  which  have  been  made  in  the  high 
school  carpentry  shop  may  be  used.  If  a  department  wishes  especially 
to  honor  the  most  proficient  girls,  it  can  use  as  an  award  a  small  and 
inexpensive  pin  made  in  the  form  of  a  seal  of  the  city,  perhaps  with 
attached  bars  or  pendants  indicating  the  activity.  Usually  these  cost 
less  than  a  dollar  each  and  are  given  only  as  a  highest  award.  In  some 
cases,  the  American  Red  Cross,  for  example,  the  girl  is  permitted  to 
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buy  her  emblem  after  earning  it,  and  in  others  she  is  allowed  to  make 
it.  The  National  Recreation  Association  Athletic  Badge  Tests  offer 
attractive  pins  which  may  be  bought  and  given  to  the  girl  or  pur- 
chased by  her  for  ten  cents. 

This  whole  subject  of  awards  is  open  to  much  discussion.  Some 
leaders  insist  that  a  girl  should  secure  sufficient  joy  and  satisfaction 
merely  in  participating  and  winning  if  possible.  Others  claim  that 
the  distinction  of  seeing  her  name  in  print  or  posted  on  a  bulletin 
board  or  honor  roU  is  adequate.  Others  do  not  believe  in  giving  indi- 
vidual awards  but  do  provide  for  group  recognition  in  some  form. 

If  >tve  have  some  system  of  awards  we  need  to  arrange  it  so  that 
even  a  cripple  or  one  who  has  some  other  handicap  has  an  equal 
opportunity  to  receive  some  recognition,  which  will  be  desired  not  for 
its  value  in  dollars  and  cents  but  because  of  the  honor,  recognition 
and  privileges  which  are  associated  with  it.  We  all  desire  some  tangible 
proof  of  our  abilities.  If  this  is  not  so  why  do  we  work  for  diplomas 
or  wear  pins  or  keys  of  honorary  societies?  Girls  want  to  be  recog- 
nized and  like  to  show  something  for  the  effort  expended  and  the 
honor  received,  yet  they  must  not  be  bribed  into  participating. 

The  point  system  is  one  method  of  recognition,  encouraging  girls 
to  participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  over  a  long  period  of  time.  In 
general,  instead  of  offering  a  medal,  ribbon,  silver  loving  cup  or  plaque 
to  the  winner  of  a  contest,  the  organization  gives  the  girl  points  for 
participating,  not  for  winning,  toward  her  playground,  school  or  club 
letter  or  emblem.  These  points  may  be  posted  on  a  bulletin  board  or 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  stars  or  stamps  in  her  record  book  or 
may  be  indicated  by  certificates  or  ribbons.  Wlien  she  has  secured  a 
sufficient  number  she  exchanges  them  for  her  first  award.  Later  when 
she  has  earned  more  points  she  receives  other  and  better  awards  until 
the  highest  is  obtained. 

No  one  person  can  prepare  a  point  system  for  another  group ;  in 
fact,  one  person  should  not  prepare  it  alone.  The  best  method  is  to 
gather  a  number  of  thoughtful  leaders,  discuss  the  idea  with  them 
and  later  meet  to  prepare  the  point  system  which  should  be  made 
out  and  approved  by  all  the  leaders  concerned  before  the  season  starts. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  these  same  leaders  should  be  called 
together  by  the  executive  to  offer  their  criticisms  and  suggestions  and 
revise  the  system  before  it  is  used  again. 

A  point  system  to  be  effective  must  not  involve  too  much  detail, 
bookkeeping  or  ''red  tape."  It  should  not  give  awards  to  the  athleti- 
cally proficient  only  but  should  encourage  every  girl  to  participate  in 
a  variety  of  activities,  emphasizing  loyalty  and  interest  rather  than 
winning.  Neither  should  the  point  system  be  so  arranged  that  a  girl 
may  receive  the  highest  award  in  too  short  a  time.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  sevieral  divisions  so  that  a  girl  may  work  for  one  decoration 
such  as  a  letter,  then  a  second — for  example  an  emblem — and  so  on. 
In  some  places  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  make  as  a  handcraft  project 
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a  beret  and  a  neckerchief  in  their  playground  colors.  These  are  worn 
on  all  special  occasions  and  make  it  easy  for  an  executive  to  recognize 
groups  and  to  organize  activities  by  playgrounds.  As  a  girl  earns 
sufficient  points  she  is  permitted  to  embroider  the  playground  letter 
on  her  beret  and  later  to  decorate  her  neckerchief  with  suitable  em- 
blems indicating  her  high  standing  in  the  point  system.  The  present 
trend  is  to  avoid  prizes  entirely  and  to  limit  awards  to  very  inexpen- 
sive materials,  preferably  things  which  the  girls  can  make  them- 
selves. In  some  cases,  the  very  highest  award  offered  after  perhaps 
four  years  of  effort  is  a  silver  pin,  which  costs  about  sixty  cents,  sym- 
bolic of  the  organization  or  representing  the  city  seal.  The  following 
gives  a  brief  outline  of  typical  playground  or  girls '  club  point  systems 
with  the  number  of  points  indicated  as  50  in  each  case.  Each  executive 
and  group  of  leaders  will  find  it  necessary'  to  set  their  own  valuation 
on  activities  according  to  their  local  conditions. 

Points  per  Year  or  per  Season 
I    ParticiDation  ^^^  Season    2nd  Season    3rd  Season    4th  Season 

A.  Physical  Activities 

1.  Team  Games.  ..  .  50  50  50  50 

2.  Individual  Games.  50  50  50  60 

3.  Group  Activities. .  50  50  50  50 

B.  Creative  Activities 

1.  Handcraft 50  50  50  50 

2.  Dramatics 50  50  50  *             50 

3.  Music 50  50  50  50 

C.  Service 50  50  50  50 

II.  Safety 60  50  50  50 

III.  Sportsmanship 50  50  50  50 

IV.  Leadership 50  50  50  50 


500  pts.         500  pts.         500  pts.         500  pts. 

1st  Award     2nd  Award    3rd  Aioard  4th  Award 

Arm  band     Play-             City  Silver 

ground          letter,  pin  with 

letter  or        emblem  city  seal 

Club              or  seal  or  silver 

letter             or  Club  Club  pin 
emblem 
or  seal. 

For  details  of  point  systems  used  in  various  cities  write  to  the 
National  Recreation  Association  for  the  following  bulletins : 

Number  Cost 

Playground  Merit  Point  System 25c. 

Chicago  Achievement  Clubs 1594  free 

Dalton,  Mass 2162  " 

Detroit,  Mich 1469  " 

Houston,  Texas 1430  and  1635  '' 

Tampa,  Fla 2133  " 

Youngstown,  Ohio 1992  " 
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H.  Checking  Results 

In  the  case  of  every  completed  activity  such  as  a  course,  club  or 
special  day,  the  executive  should  hold  a  conference  with  the  leaders 
(commonly  called  a  ''post-mortem")  to  discuss  the  activity  from  start 
to  finish  and  secure  their  criticisms  and  suggestions.  All  these  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  including  changes  in  rules,  publicity,  working 
plans  or  report  sheets,  should  be  plainly  noted  and  placed  in  the 
folder  ready  for  consideration  when  that  activity  is  being  promoted 
again.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  program  is  improved  from  year  to  year. 
Executives,  play  leaders,  volunteers,  members  of  Girls'  Recreation 
Councils,  Mothers '  Clubs  and  all  interested  women 's  groups  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  criticisms,  suggestions  and  new  ideas  for 
the  improvement  of  the  program. 

One  department  has  the  community  center  directors  and  super- 
visors rate  referees  according  to  the  following  plan : 


3— high       I 

2 — medium  >  check  column 

1 — low         J 


Total 


Costume  and  Equipment 

1.  Clothes  appropriate. 

2.  Shoes  suitable 

3.  Whistle  adequate.  . . 

4.  Rule  book 


II.  The  Game 


1.  Knowledge  of  rules 

2.  Toss  up — high — whistle  at  peak . 

3.  Getaway  after  toss  up 

4.  Decisions  speedy 

5.  Decisions  accurate 

6.  Quick  on  whistle 

7.  Follows  ball  closely 

8.  Keeps  game  moving  fast 

9.  Recognition  of  timer's  whistle. . 


III. 


Personality 

1.  Has  she  aroused  friendly  feeling  be 

tween  teams  and  herself 

2.  Has  she  explained  decisions  enough  to 

satisfy  the  players 

Do  scorers  and  timers  understand  her 

signals 

Is  she  consistent  about  using  signals 
Does  she  make  you  think  her  decisions 

are  final 

Quality  of  voice 

pitch 

carrying  power 

enunciation 


3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 


IV.  Constructive  Suggestions 


Chapter  X 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

THE  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

GENERAL  METHODS 

The  organization  and  administration  of  games  and  sports  for  girls 
and  women  present  many  problems  in  upholding  high  standards, 
developing  fundamental  skills,  planning,  organizing  and  finally  con- 
ducting competitive  events.  In  all  of  these  a  woman  executive  needs  the 
support  of  a  clear  thinking  Girls'  Recreation  Council, 

A.  Standards 

Since  girls  in  the  past  have  not  had  any  athletic  program  of  their 
own,  it  is  natural  that  they  have  followed  the  general  procedure  of  the 
boys.  Thus  we  find  many  undesirable  tendencies  have  developed  which 
need  to  be  eradicated  or  changed  to  provide  a  more  beneficial  program 
for  girls.  In  1923  a  group  of  outstanding  women  in  physical  educa- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  met  to  discuss  these 
problems  and  organized  the  Women's  Division  of  the  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation.  At  this  time  they  set  up  a  platform  indi- 
cating the  standards  which  all  leaders  who  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  girls  and  women  should  uphold  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  State  Chairmen  have  been  appointed  and  in  the  larger  com- 
munities numbers  of  workers  have  organized  what  are  commonly  called 
Workshop  Groups.  These  State  Chairmen,  groups  and  interested 
individuals,  especially  field  workers  of  national  organizations  and 
physical  educators,  have  been  actively  urging  the  adoption  of  these 
standards  and  educating  the  public  as  to  the  importance  of  a  sane 
program  for  girls,  planned  and  conducted  for  them  alone,  rather  than 
an  imitation  of  the  program  and  methods  for  boy  athletes. 

The  platform  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  N.A.A.F.,  as  recently 
revised,  is  as  follows : 

Suitable  Activities 

Promote  such  programs  of  athletic  activities  for  all  girls  and  women  as 
shall  meet  their  needs,  and  as  shall  stimulate  interest  in  activities  that  arc 
suited  to  all  ages  and  capacities. 
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Play  for  Play's  Sake 

Promote  competition  that  stresses  enjoyment  of  sport  and  the  develop- 
ment of  good  sportsmanship  and  character  rather  than  those  types  that 
emphasize  the  making  and  breaking  of  records  and  the  winning  of  champion- 
ships for  the  enjoyment  of  spectators  or  for  the  athletic  reputation  or  com- 
mercial advantage  of  institutions  and  organizations. 

Axvards,  Not  Prizes 

Promote  interest  in  awards  for  athletic  accomplishment  that  have  little 
or  no  intrinsic  value. 

Controlled  Publicity 

Promote  educational  publicity  that  places  the  emphasis  upon  sport  and  its 
values  rather  than  upon  the  competitors. 

Suitable  Costumes 

Promote  the  use  of  suitable  costumes  for  athletic  activities. 

Satisfactory  Surroundings 

Promote  the  provision  of  sanitary  and  adequate  environment  and  facilities 
for  athletic  activities. 

Sufficient  Time 

Promote  the  apportionment  of  adequate  time  allotment  for  a  physical  edu- 
cation program  such  as  shall  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  age  groups  for 
growth,  development  and  the  maintenance  of  physical  fitness. 

Trained  Women  Leaders 

Promote  the  training  and  employment  of  women  administrators,  leaders 
and  officials  who  are  qualified  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  physical 
education  and  recreation  of  girls  and  women. 

Health  Supervision 

Protect  the  health  of  girls  and  women  through  the  promotion  of  medical 
examinations  and  medical  "follow-up"  as  a  basis  for  participation  in  athletic 
competition,  and  of  a  system  of  supervision  that  shall  assure  a  reasonable 
and  sane  attitude  toward  participation  in  activities  at  times  of  temporary 
physical  unfitness. 

Minimized  Travel  and  C ommercialization 

Protect  athletic  activities  for  girls  and  women  from  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  competition  that  involves  travel,  and  from  their  commercialization  by 
interest  in  gate  receipts. 

Approved  Rules 

Promote  the  general  adoption  of  approved  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
athletics  and  games  for  girls  and  women. 

Study 

Promote  the  study  of  the  existing  rules  of  all  sports  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  changed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  girls  and  women. 
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In  upholding  these  standards  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing teams.  It  often  happens  that  a  Recreation  Department  does  not  have 
the  funds  to  conduct  an  extensive  athletic  program  for  employed  girls. 
Since  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  for  boys'  teams  to  pay 
their  own  way  in  some  manner,  executives  have  tried  to  use  the  same 
system  for  girls.  This  is  frequently  unsatisfactory,  leading  to  a  vicious 
commercialized  circle.  If  we  permit  money-raising  by  gate  receipts,  we 
tend  to  make  girls'  athletics  another  public  spectacle  for  any  patrons 
who  have  the  money  to  pay.  If  we  force  the  girls  to  pay  their  o"\vn  team 
expenses,  many  who  need  the  activity  will  not  be  able  to  participate. 
If  we  allow  or  encourage  each  team  to  secure  a  business  firm  as  a 
financial  sponsor,  commonly  called  a  "backer,"  we  are  again  com- 
mercializing our  girls'  athletics.  If  a  firm  contributes  money  for  the 
entry  fee  of  a  team,  buys  balls,  other  necessary  equipment,  and  uni- 
forms (with  the  firm  name  sewed  on  in  large  letters),  pays  traveling 
expenses  and  frequently  honors  the  girls  by  giving  them  banquets, 
parties  and  personal  mementoes,  often  in  the  form  of  rings  or  wrist 
watches,  it  demands  compensation.  This  backing  is  a  business  proposi- 
tion for  the  firm  and,  in  return  for  the  money  expended,  it  demands 
publicity  which,  of  course,  must  be  the  favorable  publicity  of  a  win- 
ning team.  This  whole  system  results  in  professionalization  of  both 
boys  and  girls'  athletics,  and  is  especially  harmful  for  girls,  taking 
them  out  of  the  amateur  class  where  they  play  for  the  joy  of  playing 
and  forcing  them  to  win  at  any  cost.  We  must  not  permit  this  situation 
to  exist. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  commercialization,  we  should  have  the  ideal 
situation  of  a  Recreation  Department  so  well  financed  that  girls' 
athletics  need  no  outside  assistance.  However,  as  this  is  usually  im- 
possible, the  girls'  executive  must  provide  some  support.  It  is  advisable 
to  ask  women 's  clubs  to  contribute  the  necessary  funds  for  the  general 
promotion  of  girls'  athletics,  not  for  a  definite  team,  thus  avoiding 
commercialization.  In  some  places  the  girls  aid  themselves  by  sponsor- 
ing a  benefit  of  some  kind  to  raise  this  money. 

B.  Planning  and  Organizing — General  Procedure 

Careful  planning  and  organizing  in  general  for  girls'  meets, 
leagues,  contests,  pageants  and  festivals  include  some  of  the  following 
details : 

1.  Planning. 

a.  Knowledge. 

Know  girls  in  general,  their  abilities,  ages  and  interests. 

Know  thoroughly  the  girls  with  whom  you  are  working,  their 
interests,  ages,  abilities,  past  experience  and  general  back- 
ground. 
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Know  the  standards  for  girls'  athletics  as  stated  in  Section  B  of 
this  chapter  and  be  eager  to  uphold  them  to  the  best  of  your 
ability. 

Know  the  activities  suited  for  girls  of  various  ages  and  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  them. 

Know  the  facilities,  equipment,  leadership  and  time  available  for 
girls'  physical  activities  in  your  community. 

b.  Applying  Knowledge. 

Evaluate  activities  as  to  their  importance  for  the  girls  of  your 
group. 

Select  those  which  can  best  be  conducted  under  your  local  conditions 
and  which  ofEer  the  most  beneficial  physical  activities,  the 
greatest  carry-over  values  and  the  most  opportunities  for 
character  and  social  education. 

Secure  official  rules  (prepared  by  the  Women's  Athletic  Rules  and 
Editorial  Committee  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association,  published  by  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Com- 
pany and  procurable  through  local  sporting  goods  dealers). 

Modify  or  adapt  these  rules,  if  necessary,  to  your  special  needs. 

c.  Maximum  Efficiency. 

Include  girls  and  women  of  all  ages  and  all  types  in  the  planning. 

Use  facilities  to  capacity. 

Use  all  available  equipment  as  constantly  as  possible. 

Use  all  leadership  efficiently. 

Plan  for  every  minute  of  leisure  time  of  girls  and  women  which  is 
available  for  organized  recreation.  This  should  include  Satur- 
day, Sunday  and  holiday  activities  which  are  too  often  neglected 
in  present  programs. 

2.  Org-anizing. 

a.  Cooperation. 

(1)  Organize  a  Girl's  Recreation  Council  (see  Chapter  VII). 

(2)  Organize  a  High  School  Girls'  Athletic  Association    (G.A.A.) 

or  a  Recreation  Department  Girls'  Athletic  Club  (G.A.C.), 
for  adolescent  girls.  (See  Appendix  D  for  method  of 
organization  and  form  constitution.) 

(3)  Organize  a  Municipal  Women's  Athletic  Association  or  Council 

(for  employed  girls  and  older  women), 
(a)  Method  of  organization: 

The  Association  or  Council  may  be  organized  in  one  of 
three  ways — through  individual  girls,  through  representa- 
tives of  firms,  or  throv^h  representatives  of  sports  asso- 
ciations. 

If  the  first  organization  is  selected,  i.e.  membership  com- 
posed of  individual  girls,  proceed  as  directed  for  the  Girls' 
Athletic  Club  (see  Appendix  D). 

The  second  type,  composed  of  representatives  of  firms, 
is  organized  through  visits  to  the  factory,  store  or  office 
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and  making  a  brief  survey.  Secure  an  introduction  to  the 
president  or  manager  and  talk  to  him  briefly  of  the  plan. 
Enlist  his  cooperation  and  get  him  to  introduce  you  to  the 
forelady  or  personnel  worker  in  charge  of  the  women  em- 
ployees. Through  her  advice  and  help,  meet  the  workers, 
find  out  who  are  the  "key"  girls  and  interest  them.  Then 
or  later  hold  a  mass  meeting,  if  possible,  to  elect  an  Athletic 
Representative  to  the  Municipal  Girls'  Athletic  Association 
or  Council.  Work  through  this  representative  in  making 
a  brief  survey  following  the  blank  in  Chapter  IX,  Section  A. 

When  surveys  have  been  completed  and  athletic  representatives 
elected  in  all  major  firms  employing  ten  or  more  women,  the  next  step 
is  to  call  a  meeting  of  these  representatives  and  proceed  as  in  organiz- 
ing a  G.A.C.  described  in  Appendix  D. 

An  association  composed  of  representatives  of  firms  usually  has  the 
following  organization : 

Executive  Board,  composed  of 
Officers — 
President 

First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 
Secretary 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  (who  is  usually  the  Director  of 

Girls'  Activities  of  the  Recreation  Department) 
Advisor  (an  outstanding  woman,  often  one  who  is  or  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Recreation  Commission,  School  Board  or 
Girls'  Recreation  Council ;  occasionally  a  Girls'  Recreation 
Council  is  designated  as  an  advisory  group) 
Executive  Council,  composed  of 
Executive  Board,  as  above 

One  representative  from  each  affiliated  firm  employing  ten  or  more 
women 
Sub-Committee  on  any  one  sport,  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  affiliated  firm  entering  a  team  in  that  particular  sport 

The  third  method  of  organizing  employed  girls  for  athletics  is  to 
set  up  various  sports  associations  as  needed,  such  as  a  basketball  asso- 
ciation, tennis  club,  hiking  club,  playground  baseball  association,  etc. 
Have  each  elect  a  representative  to  a  council  which  has  the  following 
organization : 

Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the  officers,  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  Advisor  as  mentioned  previously 
Board  of  Directors 

Executive  Committee  (as  above) 

Three  members  at  large 

One  representative  from  each  affiliated  sports  association 

The  Minneapolis  Amateur  Athletic  Association  is  a  joint  organiza- 
tion for  men  and  women  having  occasional  mixed  group  sports  and 
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social  affairs  but  on  the  whole  functioning  in  separate  divisions  for 
men  and  women.  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  meetings  for  women 
representatives  alone  with  one  of  their  number  serving  as  chairman 
or  president,  and  the  Director  of  Girls'  Activities  of  the  Recreation 
Department  in  the  capacity  of  executive-secretary-treasurer.  In  this 
way  we  have  much  freer  discussion  and  more  intensive  consideration 
of  women's  athletic  problems. 

The  Minneapolis  Association  is  composed  of  archery,  riflery, 
bowling,  volley  ball,  playground  baseball,  basketball,  tennis,  baseball 
and  football  associations.  (For  the  constitution  see  Appendix  D.) 

b.  Forms. — The  Director  of  Activities  for  Girls  and  Women  must 
spend  many  hours  preparing  material  which  will  aid  in  the  smooth 
functioning  of  her  program.  This  includes  planning,  preparing,  print- 
ing or  mimeographing,  and  distributing : 

(1)  Official  Game  Rules 

(2)  General  Regulations 

(3)  General  Instructions  to  Officials 

(4)  Registration  or  Entry  Blanks 

(Typical  blanks  which  are  included  in  Appendix  D  are 
adapted  from  those  prepared  by  the  Roekford,  Illinois, 
Department  of  Recreation) 

(5)  Release  of  Players 

In  large  systems  where  a  player  may  transfer  from  one  team 
to  another,  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  a  formal  release 
before  a  player  joins  another  team.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

(6)  Admission  Cards  for  Participants  and  Officials 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  at  the  entrance  when  tickets 
are  required,  some  departments  issue  a  card  of  a  certain 
color  and  good  quality  (to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  a  long  season)  to  each  official  and  participant.  In  some 
cases  this  admits  the  player  only  to  her  own  league  games, 
but  in  other  eases  it  admits  her  to  all  contests  scheduled 
by  the  Recreation  Department.  This  admission  card  may 
be  very  simple.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

(7)  Tickets  for  Spectators 

In  some  departments  tickets  of  various  colors  are  issued,  some 
admitting  spectators  to  all  Recreation  Department 
athletic  activities  and  others  admitting  entire  families. 
(These  may  also  be  given  to  unemployed  or  welfare 
eases  through  the  various  agencies.)  Other  tickets  admit 
only  selected  individuals  such  as  relatives  and  personal 
friends  to  girls'  athletic  competitions,  prohibiting  unwel- 
come "fans."  Usually  the  girls  give  these  cards  to  their 
own  friends,  or  anyone  wishing  one  may  apply  for  it  at 
the  Recreation  Department  office.  The  printing  on  all 
these  cards  is  identical  but  the  gate  keepers  have  instruc- 
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tions  to  admit  only  the  bearers  of  certain  color  cards  to 
girls'  contests,  thus  controlling  spectators  at  girls'  games. 
Frequently  the  back  of  the  ticket  carries  the  schedule 
of  all  the  girls'  athletic  contests,  and  perhaps  other 
events. 

(8)  Progi'ams 

These  should  also  carry  notices  of  forthcoming  events  and 
new  activities  for  girls  and  women. 

(9)  Official's  Reports 

Frequently  these  are  printed  on  government  postals  already 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  Activities  for  Women  and 
Girls  in  the  Recreation  Department  office,   so  that  the 

I  •  official  merely  fills  in  the  blanks  and  mails  it  on  her  way 

home  from  the  activity.  In  some  cases,  if  the  report  is 
not  received  the  next  day  the  worker  forfeits  her  pay 

I  for  that  activity.  (See  Appendix  D.) 


(10)  Attendance  Records 

These  may  also  be  printed  on  government  postals  and  should 
be  filled  in  by  the  official  in  charge  and  mailed  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  the  play  center. 

(11)  Floor  Plans  or  Details  of  Field  Layouts 

For  large  demonstrations  these  must  be  carefully  prepared 
and  thoroughly  understood. 

(12)  Equipment  Cheek-Lists 

These  help  in  requisitioning,  sending  out,  controlling  and 
returning  equipment. 

c.  Instructions. — The  executive  must  give  instructions  verbally  or 
by  letters,  notices,  posters  or  bulletins  to  those  assigned  for  paid  or 
volunteer  work,  participants  and  spectators, 

(1)  Members    or    officers    of    committees,    Athletic    Association    or 

Athletic  Council 

(2)  Executives,  officials  or  judges   (See  Appendix  D) 

(3)  Leaders,  referees,  umpires  or  trained  officials 

(4)  Volunteers  or  novice  assistants 

(5)  Participants 

(6)  Spectators 

(7)  Other  assistants 

Checkroom  workers 

Dressing  room  matrons 

Door  or  gate  tenders 

Ticket  sellers  and  treasurer 

Ushers,  guides 

Guards 

Messengers 

Janitors 
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Apparatus  and  equipment  caretakers 

Apparatus  shifters 

Markers  of  floor  or  field 

Doctors,  nurses,  first  aid  workers 

Announcers  or  bulletin   board  workers 

Caretaker  of  trophies 

Publicity  chairmen  and  reporters 

Information  and  lost-and-found  booth  worker 

Scorers 

Timers 

Police  and  traffic  police 

Sign  painters 

Food  sellers 

d.  Checking. — Another  responsibility  which  the  executive  must 
assume  or  delegate  to  a  responsible  assistant  includes  planning  and 
seeing  that  the  following  are  available : 

(1)  Posters 

(2)  Signboards,  bulletin  boards  or  blackboards 

(3)  Sanitary  facilities  and  supplies 

(4)  Pure  drinking  water 

(5)  First  aid  facilities  and  supplies 

(6)  Game  equipment,  tape  measures,  stop  watches  and  other  equip- 

ment as  needed 

(7)  Awards 

e.  Costumes. 

(1)  Instructors  and  officials 

Many  recreation  directors  and  women  executives  have 
spent  long  hours  over  the  problem  of  costumes  for  play 
leaders.  In  some  departments  we  find  white  middies  and  full 
white  plaited  skirts,  in  others,  shirts  and  knickers  are  re- 
quired. Frequently  instructions  are  given  to  play  leaders  to 
wear  sports  clothes  but  various  interpretations  of  such  a 
general  order  make  this  method  unsatisfactory.  Workers 
object  to  uniforms  because  they  must  frequently  travel  long 
distances  or  go  downtown  without  opportunity  to  change  and 
therefore  feel  conspicuous.  If  a  certain  costume  is  adopted, 
it  may  be  suitable  for  a  tall,  slim  person  and  very  unattractive 
on  one  of  short,  stocky  build. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  playground  leaders'  uniforms 
is  rather  important.  In  many  ways  they  are  a  great  asset.  It 
enables  a  visitor  to  find  the  leader  on  a  crowded  playground. 
It  lends  dignity  to  the  leader  and  causes  children  to  respect 
her  authority.  A  well  chosen  costume  is  practical  and  attrac- 
tive. It  is  decidedly  economical  in  the  long  run.  If  a  uniform 
is  not  required,  many  leaders  will  feel  that  they  can  wear  out 
their  old  clothes  on  the  playgromid. 

How  should  a  department  establish  a  uniform  for  women 
play  leaders?   Some  directors  have  arbitrarily  selected  the 
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pattern,  cloth  and  even  the  manufacturer.  This  does  not  please 
the  play  leaders  for  it  gives  them  no  opportunity  for  choice. 
In  other  cases  the  director  or  the  woman  assistant,  if  there  is 
one,  and  a  committee  of  young  women  workers  have  selected 
the  uniform.  This  gives  better  results  but  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  best  method  is  to  have  a  committee  select  the 
material  and  the  general  style  of  the  dress  and  other  acces- 
sories and  permit  each  play  leader  to  have  a  dress  made  of 
this  material  in  a  manner  most  becoming  to  her.  For  instance, 
the  committee  may  decide  upon  a  certain  color  (blue,  tan  and 
green  are  popular)  in  a  poplin  or  some  similar  cloth  to  be 
purchased  from  a  bolt  in  a  certain  store  and  to  be  made  up 
as  a  sport  dress  and  trimmed  with  white  binding  or  white 
buttons,  belt,  etc.  Often  the  department  has  a  small  emblem 
or  other  insignia  embroidered  in  the  same  colors  which  can  be 
sewed  on  the  dress  front,  sleeve  or  pocket  as  a  design.  In  this 
way  play  leaders  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  when  wearing  uni- 
fonns  and  possibly  unbecoming  costumes,  yet  they  can  be 
easily  distinguished  and  are  neatly  and  practically  prepared 
for  active  work.  The  ideal  dress  follows  the  pattern  of  any 
modem  tennis  dress  which  has  a  low  neck  and  short  sleeved 
blouse  and  circular  or  plaited  skirt  permitting  full  freedom, 
beneath  which  are  usually  very  scant  trunks  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. In  most  communities,  summer  playground  workers  are 
^  not  criticized  if  they  wear  ankle  socks.   Sport  shoes  are  re- 

quired, of  course.  Each  play  leader  should  have  at  least  two 
uniforms  for  every  day  use  and  in  many  departments  she 
has  a  white  outfit  for  special  occasions. 

(2)   Players'  Uniforms 

The  ideal  athletic  costume  for  girls  and  women  is  the 
wash  romjDer  suit  which  is  inexpensive,  completely  covering 
the  player  without  annoying  gaps,  requiring  little  adjustment 
and  which  is  easily  laundered.  The  old-time  middy  and 
bloomers  and  the  modem  wool  basketball  suit  do  not  have 
these  qualities.  Recreation  Departments  are  recommending 
that  girls  and  women  of  all  ages  make  or  buy  these  useful 
costumes  when  replacing  their  old  athletic  clothes. 

Some  departments  make  definite  rules  regarding  the  cos- 
tume of  girl  athletes.  The  folloAving  are  adopted  from  the 
Minneapolis  Department  of  Recreation  regulations : 

(a)  Trunks,  bloomers,  etc.  must  not  be  any  shorter  than 

four  inches  above  the  middle  of  the  knee  cap,  and 
all  trunks  must  have  an  inside  cuff. 

(b)  All  blouses  and  uniforms  must  be  full  enough  so  that 

they  will  not  be  subject  to  criticism.  Brassieres  must 
be  worn  if  jersey  or  blouses  are  tight  fitting.  No  girl 
will  be  allowed  to  pull  up  her  trunks  or  bloomers  to 
make  them  any  shorter  than  four  inches.  If  girls 
violate  this  rule,  they  will  be  barred  from  the  floor. 

(c)  All  teams  must  submit   complete  plans    (and  samples 
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if  possible)  for  costumes  to  the  Director  of  Activi- 
ties for  Girls  and  Women  and  secure  her  approval 
before  ordering  uniforms. 

f.  Rechecking. — The  person  in  charge  must  check  and  recheck  all 
details  as  mentioned  in  Sections  a,  b,  c,  d  and  e  to  see  that  all  printed 
or  mimeographed  material  has  been  prepared,  distributed,  received 
and  understood  by  officials  and  groups ;  that  all  posters,  supplies  and 
equipment  are  in  place ;  and  that  workers  and  players  are  presentably 
attired. 

g.  Guests. — No  major  recreation  activity  for  girls  and  women 
should  be  presented  without  inviting  important  men  and  women,  urg- 
ing their  attendance,  even  supplying  transportation  for  them.  They 
must  actually  see  the  events  to  appreciate  fully  the  existing  pro- 
gram and  the  great  need  for  more  work  of  this  kind.  This  is  a  major 
responsibility  of  the  executive  in  charge. 


C.  Conducting  Competitive  Events 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  many  of  the. evils  which  have  developed  in 
boys'  athletics,  women  leaders  are  endeavoring  to  keep  girls'  athletics 
under  rigid  control.  This  includes  playing  most  games  on  the  home 
territory,  thus  bringing  large  numbers  of  girls  into  the  competition 
for  fun,  eliminating  travel  problems,  strain,  fatigue  and  misplaced 
emphasis.  After  a  successful  local  league  or  tournament  some  few  out- 
side events  may  be  scheduled  with  nearby  groups  usually  in  the  form 
of  invitation  games  or  play  days  where  one  group  serves  as  hostesses 
and  all  others  are  guests,  or  in  girls'  meets  with  hundreds  or  thousands 
participating  on  a  neutral  ground.  Most  invitation  games  under  wise 
leaders  include  not  one  but  many  teams  and  have  many  aspects  of  play 
days  (see  Chapter  VI).  The  following  detailed  description  of  the 
Baltimore  Girls'  Winter  Carnival  gives  the  typical  features  of  a 
girls'  meet  for  large  numbers  conducted  on  a  neutral  ground. 

1.  A  Girls'  Meet. — The  Baltimore  Girls'  Winter  Carnival  con- 
ducted by  the  Playground  Athletic  League  of  Maryland  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  local  newspaper  is  a  masterpiece  of  smooth  organization. 
The  methods  used  in  promoting  and  conducting  this  indoor  meet  for 
five  to  six  thousand  girls  and  women  may  be  adapted  to  most  local 
situations  for  various  types  of  special  events. 

This  athletic  meet  for  girls  and  women  of  all  ages  is  conducted  in 
an  armory  every  year  on  a  Saturday  early  in  March  as  a  culmination 
of  the  winter  program  of  the  Playground  Athletic  League  and  other 
agencies.  Girls  and  women  of  all  ages  enter  as  individuals  or  groups 
from  public,  private  and  parochial  schools,  and  recreation  centers.  A 
local  newspaper  sponsors  the  meet  and  publishes  announcements  and 
the  Playground  Athletic  League  staff  and  volunteers  conduct  it.  Entry 
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blanks,  which  the  individuals  and  school  officials  fill  in,  are  published 
in  the  paper  and  also  distributed  by  the  workers.  As  a  returned  blank 
is  received  at  the  Playground  Athletic  League  office,  each  girl  entered 
in  an  individual  event  or  team  is  sent  a  tag  printed  as  follows : 

GIRLS'  WINTER  CARNIVAL 

193.. 

Competitor's  Tag 
(Under years) 

Name   

Event     

School    

Fasten  this  tag  to  left  wrist. 

The  tags  are  prepared  in  different  colors:  white,  under  12  years 
of  age ;  red,  under  14 ;  blue,  under  17 ;  green,  under  21 ;  yellow,  over 
21 ;  gray,  special  events.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  entries  in  each  event 
so  that  the  Department  knows  exactly  for  how  many  to  prepare.  The 
girl  wears  this  tag  attached  to  her  left  wrist  until  the  minute  before 
the  event  which  she  is  entering  begins.  At  this  time  the  leader  in 
charge  collects  the  tags,  thus  knowing  exactly  who  is  participating. 
Immediately  after  the  event,  each  champion  receives  a  winner's  card 
for  that  event  which  the  judge  fills  out  with  the  winner's  name  anc' 
address,  the  latter  taking  it  to  the  trophy  table  where  she  exchanges 
it  for  her  medal.  Thus  the  girl  has  the  joy  of  immediate  recognition 
and  tangible  proof  of  her  honor,  and  the  Playground  Athletic  League 
has  a  record  of  the  winner  of  that  event.  Girls  are  permitted  to  enter 
only  one  event  and  the  Grand  March. 

The  Carnival  is  primarily  for  the  participants.  Spectators  are 
tolerated  but  not  encouraged,  and  are  admitted  only  by  card  (two 
are  sent  each  girl  with  her  tag).  Therefore,  the  spectators  are  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  girls.  There  are  no  organized  cheering  sections; 
in  fact,  so  many  activities  are  being  conducted  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  difficult  for  spectators  to  determine  which  event  to  watch  or 
where  to  find  the  girl  in  whom  they  are  interested.  No  spectators  are 
permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  armory  where  the  Carnival  is  held.  The 
girls  bring  their  lunch  and  remain  until  after  the  parade  of  con- 
testants in  the  afternoon.  The  employed  girls'  activities  are  conducted 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  and  events  for  older  women  in  the 
evening  only.  There  is  a  second  parade  for  these  adult  groups  in  the 
middle  of  the  evening  program.  The  Carnival  is  a  continuous  ten- 
ring  circus  from  ten  o  'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening  but  is  so  well  organized  that  it  is  not  a  strain  on  participants 
or  officials. 
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The  events  of  the  Carnival  (starting  at  10  a.m.  and  continuing 
at  about  15  minute  intervals)  are  as  follows: 

Girls  under  12  years:         Circle  dodge  ball  (25  foot  circle),  egg  and  spoon 

race,  round  arm  dodge  ball  throw  and  shuttle 
relay. 

Girls  under  14  years:  Circle  dodge  ball   (30  foot  circle),  flag  race,  far 

throw  dodge  ball,  all-up  Indian  club  relay,  pin 
ball. 

Girls  under  17  years:  Volley  ball  tournament,  circle  dodge  ball  (35  foot 

circle),  block  race,  target  throw,  potato  race 
relay. 

Girls  under  21  years:  Volley    ball    tournament,     field    ball    throw    for 

accuracy,  basketball  relay,  run  and  catch  relay, 
baskets  in  one  minute. 

Girls  21  years  and  over:  Volley  ball  serve  for  placement,  clock  golf,  ping- 
pong  tournament,  bean  bag  tournament,  basket- 
ball relay,  volley  ball  tournament. 

All  ages,  special  events :     Deck  tennis,   fencing,  badminton,  basketball  foul 

shooting,  obstacle  race,  chariot  race. 

Parade  of  contestants  at  3  :30  p.m.  for  girls  and  at  8  p.m.  for  adults. 

A  sheet  is  printed  and  distributed  giving  these  events  and  the 
names  of  the  general  committee  of  prominent  women  and  the  directing 
committee  of  experienced  girls'  workers  in  the  P.A.L.  and  other 
agencies  on  one  side,  and  the  diagram  of  the  afternoon  and  evening 
floor  arrangements  on  the  other  side.  All  the  other  information  sheets 
are  mimeographed  at  the  P.A.L.  office  and  include  the  following: 

1.  Detailed  rules  for  all  of  the  activities. 

2.  Entry  blank  for  schools  or  other  groups  to  be  filled  in  by  the  athletic 
leader  to  contain  the  name  of  every  girl  participating  from  that  organization. 

3.  Instructions  to  officials. 

4.  Assignment  of  officials  as  follows  (experienced  girls'  workers  unless 
otherwise  noted)  : 

Two  people  in  charge  of  each  age  group. 

One  or  more  persons  in  charge  of  each  activity  with  one  person 

indicated  as  the  head  if  several  are  assigned. 
Six  or  more  assistants  for  each  activity  (these  are  mostly  normal 

school  students  majoring  in  physical  education). 

5.  Diagram  of  line-up  and  order  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  parades. 

6.  Dressing  room  assignments  for  each  school,  club  or  organization. 

7.  Preliminary  letters  as  follows : 

To  interested  prominent  women,  inviting  them  to  be  members  of  the 

General  Committee. 
To  Directing  Committee  members  for  meetings. 
To  interested  volunteers,  inviting  them  to  become  officials. 
To    Principals,    inviting   students    to    attend    and    enclosing   entry 

blank. 
To  each  girl  who  has  sent  in  an  entry  blank.  The  official  tag  which 
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permits  her  to  enter  the  armory  and  participate,  and  two 
tickets  for  her  friends  are  enclosed  with  the  letter  of  in- 
structions. 

8.  After  the  Carnival,  letters  are  sent: 

To  the  General  Committee  members,  thanking  them  for  their  cooper- 
ation. 

To  the  Directing  Committee  members  and  all  volunteer  assistants, 
thanking  them  for  their  help. 

To  the  Principals,  congratulating  them  on  the  number  of  girls 
representing  their  school  or  organization. 

9.  Minutes  of  meetings,  reports  of  numbers  entering  from  city  schools, 
county  schools,  parochial  schools,  institutions  and  miscellaneous  organizations. 

10.  Comparative  report  of  number  participating  in  various  years,  classi- 
fied according  to  age  groups  and  events. 

11.  List  of  every  girl  participating,  the  event  entered,  her  school  and  age 
group.  This  is  made  from  the  tags  collected  from  each  girl  at  the  start  of 
her  event. 

12.  List  of  those  girls  winning  awards.  This  is  made  from  the  cards  filled 
out  by  the  judges  at  the  conclusion  of  an  event,  given  to  the  girl  and  ex- 
changed by  her  at  the  trophy  table  for  the  award. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  P.A.L.  has  form  check-lists  for  use  in  its 
office  and  supply  rooms  for  requisitioning,  sending  out,  using  and  re- 
turning all  athletic  equipment  and  supplies.  The  awards  are  also  care- 
fully checked  when  assembled,  sent  out  and  distributed.  Nurses  and 
doctors  are  in  constant  attendance  although  seldom  needed.  Other 
phases  of  organization  and  care  of  participants  include  traffic  control 
and  policing;  ushers;  messengers;  dressing  room  attendants;  appa- 
ratus shifters  and  caretakers;  floor  men  to  mark  the  playing  areas, 
dispose  of  trash  and  clean  up  during  and  after  the  Carnival. 

The  Playground  Athletic  League  conducts  many  county  meets  in 
all  sections  of  the  State  of  Maryland  throughout  the  year,  following 
the  same  general  plan  of  this  Girls'  Carnival.  Many  of  the  badge  and 
super-badge  test  events  are  conducted  at  the  various  playground  or 
county  meets. 

2.  Teams. 

a.  Playgrounds. — It  is  impossible  to  have  the  exact  organization  on 
playgrounds  which  may  be  developed  in  schools,  yet  with  the  increased 
popularity  of  local  playground  competition  and  the  decrease  of  inter- 
ground  competition,  some  basis  must  be  found  for  organizing  many 
teams  on  an  equal  basis.  We  cannot  do  this  by  religion,  race  or 
nationality  because  these  lead  to  many  deep  rooted  problems.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  methods  which  may  be  used  in  organizing 
local  teams: 

Color  Teams. — The  two  playground  colors,  or  any  number  of  colors,  are 
selected  and  captains  elected  by  tlie  girls.  The  play  leader  must  set  up  local 
rules  for  the  control  of  players  and  work  closely  with  the  captains  of  these 
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color  teams,  helping  them  select  the  girls  for  each  team  from  a  list.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  use  the  old  method  of  having  the  girls  stand  in  line  with 
the  captains  facing  them  and  selecting  players  in  turn.  In  this  method  the 
best  players  are  selected  first,  while  the  poorest  performers  who  no  doubt 
have  seldom  succeeded  at  anything  and  have  an  inferiority  complex  are 
never  selected  until  the  last. 

Team  Names. — The  girls  select  names  for  four  or  more  teams  and  elect 
captains  who  select  the  girls  with  the  help  of  the  play  leader  from  a  list 
as  described  above,  rather  than  from  the  line. 

Natural  Groups. — This  is  one  of  the  best  methods  if  teams  of  even 
strength  can  be  developed.  Girls  tend  to  form  cliques  just  as  boys  have  gangs. 
These  groups  are  usually  composed  of  friends  and  neighbors;  girls  who  live 
near  each  other,  naturally  play  together,  usually  go  to  school  together  and 
often  are  of  the  same  religion,  nationality  or  race.  These  natural  groups, 
under  wise  leadership,  may  be  the  basis  of  team  competition  providing  they 
do  not  bring  in  age-old  conflicts.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  latter,  some  other 
arbitrary  means  of  organizing  teams  must  be  found. 

Skill  Tests. — The  play  leader  can  arbitrarily  form  teams  of  equal  strength 
through  carefully  studying  the  performances  of  the  various  girls  or  through 
Badge  Tests  or  other  physical  efficiency  events. 

Height,  Weight  or  Other  Arbitrary  Methods. — The  play  leader  can 
organize  teams  of  equal  ability  on  a  basis  of  height,  weight  or  can  have  the 
girls  form  a  line,  number  off  and  form  teams  in  this  way.  If  the  latter 
method  is  used,  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  some  players  to  prevent  one 
team  from  being  much  more  proficient  than  the  others. 

Odds  and  Evens  in  House  Numbers. — Girls  who  live  in  houses  with  odd 
numbers  such  as  nineteen,  form  one  team,  while  those  from  even  numbered 
houses  become  members  of  the  other  group. 

Odds  and  Evens  in  Ages  or  Birthdays. — Girls  who  are  an  odd  number 
of  years  old,  such  as  thirteen,  become  members  of  one  team  and  the  evens 
form  the  other.  Or  if  we  use  birthdays,  girls  who  were  born  on  an  odd  num- 
bered day  belong  to  the  odd  team;  those  born  on  an  even  numbered  day  are 
members  of  the  even  team. 

Eyes. — Form  teams  on  the  basis  of  the  color  of  the  eyes — blue,  brown, 
gray  or  green,  black. 

Hair. — Form  teams  according  to  the  color  of  the  hair — blondes,  brunettes 
or  red-heads. 

North,  South,  East  and  West. — Form  the  North  team  of  all  girls  who 
live  on  the  North  side  of  the  street  and  so  forth;  or  if  the  community  is 
homogeneous  in  respect  to  race,  nationality  and  economic  independence,  it 
may  be  possible  to  form  teams  from  the  neighborhoods  North,  South,  East 
or  West  of  the  playground.  However,  if,  for  example,  negroes  live  to  the 
North,  Italians  to  the  South,  Jews  to  the  East  and  wealthy  old  American 
families  of  Nordic  extraction  to  the  West,  this  system  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, to  say  the  least. 

b.  Recreation  Center — Employed  Girls. — Where  They  Work. — 
Leagues  may  be  formed  of  teams  composed  of  girls  who  actually  work 
in  factories  (usually  called  Industrial  Leagues)  ;  in  stores  (Commercial 
Leagues)  ;  in  banks,  business  offices,  public  utilities,  telephone  com- 
panies, hospitals  or  schools  (Business  Leagues).  Frequently  in  a  small 
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community  various  groups — unemployed,  household  employees,  fac- 
tory workers,  etc. — are  combined  in  a  Municipal  or  City  League. 

Representative  Teams. — In  some  cities  teams  enter  Municipal  or 
Industrial  Leagues  not  as  bona  fide  employees  of  the  firm  they  repre- 
sent, but  as  a  free  lance  group  playing  under  the  name  of  a  firm  for 
the  financial  support  they  receive  in  exchange  for  the  publicity  they 
give  that  firm.  This  method  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  is  not  used  by 
most  experienced  women  executives.  It  leads  to  commercialization,  ex- 
ploitation and  many  unethical  conduct  situations.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered in  some  cities  that  a  few  good  players  will  be  playing  on  four 
or  five  such  teams.  This  method  often  develops  into  a  contest  between 
firms  to  see  which  one  can  secure  the  best  players.  This  situation  is 
not  beneficial  to  the  girls'  physical  condition  or  character  develop- 
ment. It  is  professionalization  of  girl  athletes  without  the  actual 
financial  return  which  is  due  a  true  professional. 

Churches. — Teams  composed  of  actual  members  of  church  congre- 
gations or  Sunday  Schools  are  often  entered  in  a  Church  or  Sunday 
School  League.  Unfortunately  we  sometimes  find  the  same  situation 
developing  as  in  the  representative  (commercial)  teams  mentioned 
above ;  that  is,  churches  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  best  players,  irre- 
spective of  their  religious  affiliations.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make 
local  rules  requiring  that  all  or  a  certain  percentage  of  the  players 
must  be  members  of  that  particular  church  or  that  they  must  attend 
a  certain  number  of  church,  Sunday  School  or  Young  People's 
services. 

Natural  Groups. — Here  again  one  of  the  best  means  of  organizing 
teams  is  through  the  girls  who  have  grown  up  together,  been  friends, 
neighbors  and  schoolmates  or  who  now  live  near  each  other  or  work 
together  or  belong  to  the  same  club.  However,  we  must  avoid  conflicts 
of  religion,  race  or  nationality  in  organizing  leagues  composed  of 
natural  groups. 

Ex-Hi 's. — In  some  communities  groups  of  girls  who  have  recently 
graduated  from  high  school,  who  enjoyed  playing  together  in  the 
school  competitions,  wish  to  continue,  and  so  have  joined  Recreation 
Department  leagues,  calling  themselves  the  "Ex-Hi  Team."  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  other  post  high  school  groups,  in  business 
schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges  (if  other  competition  is  not  pro- 
vided for  them),  nurses'  or  other  training  schools.  Junior  League  and 
other  volunteer  organizations  to  participate  in  Recreation  Department 
leagues.  These  are  not  technically  employed  girls  but  they  are  of  this 
same  age,  have  like  interests  and  should  be  included  in  the  program. 

Clubs. — Teams  may  be  organized  in  many  clubs  of  young  women — 
Y.  W.  C.  A. ;  Y.  W.  H.  A. ;  Catholic  Daughters  of  America  or  other 
religious  organizations;  young  women's  groups  of  fraternal,  labor, 
benevolent  associations;  leisure  groups  such  as  the  Junior  League, 
university  women,  sororities,  Junior  Women's  Club,  etc. 
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Gymnasium  Classes  or  Sports  Clubs. — If  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  are  secured  for  business  girls'  gymnasium  classes  or  sports 
clubs,  they  may  be  divided  arbitrarily,  as  mentioned  for  schools  or 
playgrounds,  to  form  several  teams  for  their  own  league  and,  after 
having  an  intra-mural  competition,  enter  several  teams  or  select  an 
all-star  team  to  represent  them  in  a  municipal  league  for  these 
groups. 

c.  Recreation  Center- — Matrons. — Gymnasium  Classes  or  Sports 
Clubs. — As  a  rule  the  older  women  are  not  interested  in  league  com- 
petition except  perhaps  in  volley  ball,  bowling  and  kick  ball.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  changed  rapidly  as  these  women  find  joy  and  benefit  in 
gym  classes  and  acquire  more  fundamental  skills.  As  in  the  case  of 
employed  girls,  the  usual  method  is  to  organize  squad  or  local  teams 
in  a  gymnasium  class,  play  off  an  intra-mural  league  and  then  select 
as  many  teams  as  possible  for  inter-gym  class  or  sports  club  competi- 
tion. Usually  we  do  not  have  just  one  representative  team  if  sufficient 
players  for  two  or  more  teams  wish  to  participate.  Neither  do  we  call 
them  first  team,  second  team,  or  A  or  B  team,  but  rather  organize 
them  with  players  of  equal  ability,  height,  weight  and  age,  and  urge 
them  to  select  names  or  colors  to  distinguish  them. 

Clubs. — In  some  communities  very  successful  leagues  have  been 
formed  of  teams  representing  the  women's  clubs  and  organizations  of 
the  community,  especially  the  women's  auxiliaries  of  the  American 
Legion  and  fraternal  or  benevolent  orders,  Parent-Teacher  groups, 
women's  clubs  and  other  organizations. 

Natural  Groups. — Occasionally  leagues  have  been  formed  around 
*'key"  women  who  have  encouraged  their  friends  and  neighbors  to 
participate  on  their  team. 

3.  Leagues  and  Tournaments. — In  order  to  organize  girls'  ath- 
letics efficiently,  the  executive  must  know  some  of  the  forms  most 
used.  Only  the  simplest  descriptions  will  be  given.  For  more  elaborate 
instructions,  see  standard  books  on  the  organization  of  athletics. 

Select  the  type  of  competition  on  the  basis  of  time  available  for 
playing  off  the  league  schedule,  using  the  third  type,  round  robin  plan 
if  at  all  possible. 

a.  The  Elimination  Contest. — The  elimination  contest  is  conducted 
according  to  the  diagram  shown  on  page  320. 

When  the  number  of  teams  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  two — i.e.,  less 
than  four,  eight,  sixteen,  etc. — it  is  necessary  to  have  a  number  of 
"byes" — dummy  teams  or  players — which  do  not  compete  in  the  first 
round.  To  determine  the  number  of  ''byes,"  subtract  the  number  of 
entries  from  the  next  larger  power  of  two — i.e.,  if  you  have  twelve 
teams,  subtract  that  number  from  sixteen,  giving  four  "byes."  The 
procedure  then  follows  this  order: 

(1)  Place  the  first  "bye"  on  the  second  line  of  the  lower  bracket. 

(2)  Place  the  second  "bye"  on  the  last  line  of  the  lower  bracket.  - 
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1st  Round  of  Play 


2nd  Round  of  Play 


3rd  Round  of  Play 


Champions 


1st  team 

2nd  team 

3rd  team 

4th  team 

5th  team 

6th  team 

7th  team 

8th  team 

(3)  Place  the  third  "bye"  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  upper  bracket. 

(4)  Place  the  fourth  "bye"  on  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
bracket. 

(5)  This  order  should  be  followed  until  the  number  of  "byes"  has  been 
reached. 

(6)  Give  each  team  a  number  and  place  numbers  in  hat. 

(7)  Draw  the  numbers  by  lot. 

(8)  The  first  number  drawn  is  written  on  the  first  line,  and  so  on,  each 
blank  being  filled  in  in  the  order  in  which  the  numbers  are  drawn. 


If  this  method  places  together  two  strong  teams  or  those  frequently 
competing  in  their  local  community  center,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  shift  the  numbers  to  arrange  such  teams  in  different  brackets  so 
that  they  will  play  against  other  teams  at  first,  not  meeting  until  later 
rounds  of  play,  if  at  all. 

If  a  team  is  scheduled  to  play  a  "bye"  it  does  not  compete  in 
that  round,  but  is  automatically  placed  in  the  second  round  of  play. 

This  elimination  method  should  only  be  used  when  time  is  very 
short,  for  it  gives  half  of  the  teams,  usually  the  weakest  who  need  the 
experience  most,  only  one  game,  for  if  a  team  loses,  it  must  drop  out. 
A  better  method,  although  still  not  entirely  satisfactory,  is  the  next 
type. 

b.  Elimination  and  Consolation. — This  method  is  useful  if  a  little 
more  time  is  available  than  for  the  straight  elimination  tournament. 
It  gives  all  teams  an  opportunity  to  play  at  least  two  games,  so  that 
a  strong  team  paired  against  another  able  one  in  the  first  round  of 
play  may  have  a  chance  to  get  second  honors  by  winning  the  con- 
solation prize. 
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The  plan  is  as  follows ; 

Consolation  League 

4th  3rd 

Round  Round 

of  of 

Play  Play 


2nd  1st 

Round  Round 

of  of 

Play  Play 


Championship  League 

2nd  3rd 

Round  Round     Champion 

of  of 

Play  Play 


Consolation 
Champion 


winner 


winner 


winner 
of  losers 

loser 


of  winners 


loser 
of  winners 

winner 
of  losers 


loser 


loser 


■  1st  team 
2nd  team 

3rd  team 
4th  team 


loser    f  ^^  team 
L  6th  team  . 

loser    f  7th  team  ■\ 
L  8th  team 


winner 


winner 


winner 


winner 


winner 


winner 


Champion 


This  plan  may  be  improved  by  having  each  team  as  defeated  in  the 
championship  league  enter  the  consolation  league  until  all  teams  ex- 
cept champions  and  consolation  champions  have  been  defeated  twice 
in  succession. 

e.  Good  Sport  Champions. — A  comedy  league  for  those  more  inter- 
ested in  playing  for  the  joy  of  it  rather  than  winning  is  conducted  as 
follows : 


Good  Sport  Championship  League 
Champion 


losers 

Good  Sports 

Champions 


3rd 

Round 

of  Play 


losers 


losers 


2nd 
Round 
of  Play  J 


losers 


losers 


lOsers 


losers 


Championship  League 


1st  2nd 

Round         Round 
of  Play        of  Play 

1st  team  I   -winners 
2nd  team  J 
3rd  teaml    winners 
4th  team  J 

5th  team  I  ^^^^rs 
6th  team  J 
7th  team  I    winners 
8th  team  J 


3rd 
Round       Champion 
of  Play 


winners  ' 


winners 


Champion 
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In  a  women's  gym  class  the  good  sport  champions  may  be  required 
to  treat  all  the  other  teams  to  a  lolly-pop  or  other  simple  party. 

d.  Percentage  or  Round  Kohin  League. — This  method  takes  more 
time  but  permits  teams  to  play  longer  and  is  most  used  in  recreation 
for  girls  and  women.  If  only  a  few  teams  are  entered,  or  if  there  is 
plenty  of  time,  it  is  possible  to  play  twice  around.  In  this  case,  if  one 
team  wins  the  first  round  and  another  the  second,  these  two  should 
play  one  game,  or  the  best  out  of  three  for  championship  honors.  If 
there  are  several  leagues,  the  champions  may  compete  at  the  end  of 
the  season  for  city  honors. 

In  the  latter  method,  every  team  plays  every  other  team  and  cham- 
pions are  those  who  win  the  highest  percentage  of  games.  Percentage 
is  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  games  won  by  the  number 
of  games  played. 

Give  each  team  a  number.  If  an  off  number  of  teams  enter,  add  one 
imaginary  team,  a  ' '  bye, ' '  giving  it  a  number.  "When  a  team  is  matched 
against  the  ''bye"  it  does  not  play  on  that  date. 

Arrange  the  teams  for  play  on  the  following  basis : 


Day 

's  Play 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4tli 

5th 

6th 

7th 

For  3  or  4  teams . 

.    1  plays  2 
3  plays  4 

1  -  3 

2-4 

1  -  4 
2-3 

For  5  or  6  teams . 

.    1  plays  2 
3  plays  4 
5  plays  6 

1  -  3 
2-5 
4-6 

1  -  4 
2-6 
3-5 

1  -  5 
2-4 
3-6 

1  -  6 
2-3 

4-5 

For  7  or  8  teams . 

.    1  plays  2 
3  plays  4 
5  plays  6 
7  plays  8 

1  -  3 

2-4 
5-7 
6-8 

1  -  4 
2-3 

5-8 
6-7 

1  -  5 
2-6 
3-7 

4-8 

1  -  6 

2-7 
3-8 
4-5 

1  -  7 
2-8 
3-5 
4-6 

1  -  8 
2-5 
3-6 
4-7 

For  additional  help  on  this  subject  see  ''Recreative  Athletics," 
National  Recreation  Association,  or  other  standard  books. 

e.  Challenge  or  Perpetual. — Drive  nails  into  a  board,  pyramid 
style,  one  at  the  top,  two  below  it,  three  below  them  and  so  on  until 
there  are  as  many  nails  as  contestants. 


Cut  pieces  of  cardboard  one  inch  wide  and  three  inches  long  and 
write  name  and  address  of  each  contestant  on  one  of  these  cards. 
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Then  put  cards  in  hat  and  draw  out,  placing  first  one  on  top  nail, 
next  two  on  second  row,  next  three  on  third,  and  so  on. 

Begin  the  contest  by  permitting  each  player  to  challenge  anyone 
whose  name  appears  in  the  row  next  above  the  one  her  own  name 
occupies.  If  the  player  challenged  has  no  engagement  to  play,  she 
must  accept  and  play  within  48  hours  or  within  whatever  time  has 
been  agreed  upon  in  advance. 

Thus,  if  a  player  in  row  three  challenges  a  player  in  row  two  and 
the  girl  challenged  does  not  play  her  within  the  time  set  Avithout  giv- 
ing sufficient  reason,  the  leader  shall  change  the  places  of  their  names 
on  the  board.  When  player  is  defeated  by  a  girl  in  the  row  next 
below  her,  they  report  to  the  leader  who  changes  their  positions  on  the 
board. 

The  tournament  shall  continue  until  all  challenging  shall  cease, 
when  the  three  players  in  rows  one  and  two  shall  automatically  be 
declared  the  three  best  in  the  group. 

This  same  method,  called  a  ladder  tournament,  can  be  used  by 
driving  nails  into  a  board,  one  above  the  other.  A  player  may  chal- 
lenge either  of  the  two  people  immediately  above  her. 


Chapter  XI 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

THE  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

DETAILED  METHODS 

Besides  knowing  thoroughly  the  general  methods  outlined  in  the 
previous  chapter,  it  is  necessary  for  all  executives  and  leaders  of  girls ' 
games  and  sports  to  know  the  best  procedure  in  conducting  each  indi- 
vidual activity.  In  this  chapter  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  teach- 
ing techniques  which  may  be  secured  in  many  standard  books  on  each 
sport  at  public  libraries  or  book  publishers.  Rather,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  give  notes  on  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  activities 
which  are  in  practical  use  in  many  cities  but  which  are  not  otherwise 
available  to  general  readers  in  convenient  form.  The  chart  and  sup- 
plementary notes  are  addressed  primarily  to  directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  of  recreation  for  girls  and  women,  but  the  ideas  presented 
may  be  adapted  by  other  leaders  to  meet  local  conditions. 

Practically  no  mention  is  made  of  methods  of  financing  or  of  costs. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  some  of  the  activities 
mentioned  in  this  chapter.  Frequently  a  leader  cannot  conduct  swim- 
ming, bowling,  horseback  riding,  golf  and  other  sports  without  enlist- 
ing the  cooperation  of  commercial  interests  or  organizations  control- 
ling the  facilities.  Since  the  upkeep  makes  it  impossible  to  offer  these 
sports  without  cost,  the  leader  usually  arranges  for  club  or  group 
rates,  thus  providing  wholesome  recreation  for  many  girls  at  cost. 
In  most  cases  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  provide  their  own  equip- 
ment but  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  secure  some  cast-off,  second- 
hand or,  if  possible,  new  equipment  for  use  by  beginners.  It  often 
happens  that  girls  hesitate  to  try  a  new  sport,  such  as  golf,  because 
of  the  initial  investment  required  when  they  are  not  yet  sure  whether 
or  not  they  will  like  the  activity.  If  they  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  few  lessons  using  borrowed  or  rented  equipment  and  find  they  are 
keenly  enthusiastic  about  the  sport,  they  will  usually  secure  their  own 
supplies  through  purchase  or  tactful  hints  given  just  before  birthdays 
or  Christmas.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  leaders  to  have  some  avail- 
able equipment  to  be  used  by  novices.  It  is  also  advisable  to  offer  the 
first  lesson  free  so  that  girls  may  find  out  if  they  wish  to  enroll  in  a 
course.  The  ideal  situation  would  be  to  have  enough  facilities,  supplies 
and  leadership  for  all  to  participate  without  an  enrollment  charge. 
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A.  Aquatics 

Often  recreation  departments  sponsor  " Leam-to-Swim  Week," 
sometimes  as  in  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with  the  school  depart- 
ment. In  Savannah,  Ga.,  every  child  taught  to  swim  receives  a  certifi- 
cate printed  in  red  and  black  with  the  seal  of  the  City  on  it. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Department 

Savannah,  Georgia 

This  Award  of  Merit  certifies  that 

has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  her 

Ability  to  Swim 

Date 

Instructor ;       Supt. 

In  some  cities  insignias  are  given.  The  Cleveland  Heights  Recrea- 
tion Department  has  the  following  clubs  and  requirements  for  the 
successful  passing  of  which  a  felt  insignia  is  given  to  be  worn  on 
bathing  suit. 

Tadpoles 

Qualifications  for  Club  Requirements  for  Emblem 

Ivory  Soap  Float — 10  seconds 

Dead  Man  Float  Swim — 2  lengths  of  pool 

Width  of  pool  Front  Dive 

Toe  Dive  Back  Stroke 

Spank  the  Baby  ^                           "Dog  Paddle" 

Life  Buoy  "'                            Penny  Dive 

Flutter  Float  '                   Seal  Dive 

Bubbles  Bicycling 

Turtlettes 

Qualifications  for  Club  Requirements  for  Emblem 

Float — 10  seconds  Float — 20  seconds 

Swim  2  lengths  of  pool  Swim — 6  lengths  of  pool 

Front  Dive   (running  or  standing)  Running  front  dive 

Back  Stroke  Side  Stroke 

Dog  Paddle  Forward  Somersault 

Penny  Dive  Tread  water 

Seal  Dive  Surface  Dive 

Bicycling  Racing  Start 

Turtles 

Qualifications  for  Club  Standard  Events 

Float— 20  seconds  Float — 30  seconds 

Swim — 6  lengths  of  pool  Swim — 12  lengths  of  pool 

Dive — Running  Front  DivQ  Dive — Back  Dive 
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Strokes — Back  stroke — Side  stroke  Strokes — Crawl  or  Trudgeon 
Stunts— Racing     start ;      Forward  Stunts — Hand  stand ;  Racing  turn ; 
somersault;      Tread      water — 15  Tread  water — 30  seconds;  Back- 
seconds,  ward  somersault;  Surface  dive. 

Optional  Events 
Life  Saving 
Swim  under  water 
Plunge 

Dives :  Jack  knife ;   Swan ;   Stand-sit-stand ;  Head  or  neck  stand ;  Double 
dive;  Front  or  back  flip. 

Emblem  Requirements 

Pass  off  all  standard  events  of  club  and  earn  at  least  50  points  in  optional 
events. 

Points  Totals 

Life  saving — 25  points 25 

Participation  in  meets — 5  points  (7  meets) 35 

Each  member  of  winning  team — 5  points  (7  meets) 35 

Attendance  on  Saturday  a.m. — 5  points 5 

(May  miss  three  meetings.) 
Officers — 5  points 

Swimming  and  Diving — each  event  passed  off — 5  points 55 

40 

Maximum  Points 195  

Minimum  Points   50  195 

Note:    A  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  all-round  club  member.  (Ability, 
si^irit,  interest,  etc.) 
The  turtles  become  assistant  swimming  guards. 

Organized  Marathon  swims,  if  properly  conducted,  offer  splendid 
incentives  to  students  to  practice  strokes  and  gain  physically  while 
enjoying  a  recreational,  self-testing  activity.  The  following  are  the 
rules  for  i/2>  1j  ^V2  and  2i/2  mile  Elementary  and  Advanced  Elemen- 
tary Marathon  swims,  and  for  2,  4,  6  and  8  mile  Intermediate, 
Advanced  and  Life  Saving  Marathon  swims  for  women  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois: 

a.  Each  student  is  on  her  honor  to  keep  her  own  record  accurately  on 
the  chart. 

b.  Elementary  and  Advanced  Elementary  swimmers  must  swim  the  same 
stroke  one  length  without  touching  the  bottom  of  the  pool  or  length  should 
not  be  counted. 

Intermediate,  Advanced  or  Life  Saving  swimmers  must  swim  the  same 
stroke  at  least  two  lengths  with  tank  turn  finishing  with  a  hand  touch  on  the 
end  of  the  pool,  or  lengths  should  not  be  counted. 

c.  Elementary  and  Advanced  Elementary  swimmers  must  add  up  lengths 
swum  each  day  and  record  results  on  the  chart  opposite  name  mider  the 
proper  date. 
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Intermediate,  Advanced  and  Life  Saving  swimmers  may  swim  two  lengths 
with  the  same  stroke,  then  rest,  and  then  swim  two  more  lengths,  etc.  In 
recording  her  lengths  on  the  chart,  the  student  should  put  circles  around 
the  record  of  each  separate  swim  before  rest  is  taken.  If  more  than  two 
lengths  with  the  same  stroke  are  swum  continuously,  the  number  of  lengths 
swum  before  rest  is  recorded  in  the  same  manner.  (Note:  The  number  of 
lengths  swum  between  rests  is  recorded  separately  and  is  not  totalled.  In 
this  way  the  instructor  and  student  can  see  the  increase,  as  the  semester  pro- 
gresses in  the  number  of  lengths  that  the  student  can  swim  before  resting.) 

d.  Each  stroke  used  in  the  Marathon  must  have  been  "passed  off"  by  the 
instructor,  the  student  having  shown  that  she  can  do  the  stroke  in  creditable 
form.  (Note:  The  students  should  be  urged  to  make  the  effort  to  swim  the 
stroke  in  the  form  taught  in  class.  Otherwise  the  Marathon  will  not  further 
correct  habits  of  swimming.) 

e.  Intermediate,  Advanced  and  Life  Saving  swimmers  should  make  an 
effort  to  swim  an  equal  number  of  lengths  with  each  of  the  following  strokes : 
back  crawl,  crawl,  resting  back,  inverted  breast,  breast,  side  stroke  on  right 
side  and  side  stroke  on  left  side.  (Note:  If  this  is  done,  students  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  equally  proficient  in  all  strokes.) 

f.  Three  to  five  minutes  of  the  class  period  after  roll  call,  the  periods 
between  classes  and  the  scheduled  open  hours  may  be  used  for  Marathon 
swimming. 

g.  Students  should  be  cautioned  to  keep  to  the  right  while  swimming  in 
order  to  avoid  collisions  with  fellow  swimmers. 

h.  The  number  of  lengths  swum  on  the  Marathon  should  be  credited  on 
the  semester  grade. 

i.  Those  who  have  completed  either  %,  1,  V^,  21/2  mile  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Elementary  Marathon  swims  or  the  2,  4,  6  or  8  mile  Intermediate, 
Advanced  and  Life  Saving  Marathon  swims  may  receive  suitable  insignia  at 
a  small  price  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Another  interesting  distance  swim  has  been  developed  in  the 
Y.  W.  H.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  called  the  ' '  Spin-the-Wheel 
Marathon."  A  wheel  with  a  pointer  similar  to  the  paddle  wheel  used 
in  carnivals  has  been  constructed  from  an  old  bicycle  wheel  with 
twenty  numbers  around  it  at  equal  distances.  The  numbers  signify 
the  distance  to  be  swum,  as  follows: 


No. 

Distance 

No. 

Distance 

No. 

Distance 

No. 

Distance 

1 

100  yds. 

6 

700  yds. 

11 

400  yds. 

16 

No  swim 

2 

50  " 

7 

500  " 

12 

200  " 

17 

800  yds. 

3 

225  " 

8 

25  " 

13 

100  " 

18 

700  " 

4 

800  " 

9 

150  " 

14 

25  " 

19 

300  " 

5 

600  " 

10 

No  swim 

15 

75  " 

20 

100  " 

Anyone  who  has  passed  the  medical  examination  and  can  swim  the 
length  of  the  pool  may  enter  this  contest.  Upon  entering  the  pool 
room,  the  girls  are  permitted  to  spin  the  wheel  under  the  direction  of 
the  instructor  in  charge.  If  the  distance  is  too  long  to  swim  in  one 
day,  the  balance  may  be  covered  at  any  other  period  before  spinning 
the  wheel  again.  No  person  is  permitted  to  spin  the  wheel  more  than 
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three  times  in  one  week.  All  swimming  in  this  contest  must  be  wit- 
nessed by  the  instructor  in  charge.  In  this  marathon  swim  a  poor 
swimmer  may  draw  a  long  distance  which  she  covers  at  her  conven- 
ience, while  a  good  swimmer  may  draw  only  50  yards.  The  amount 
drawn  and  distances  covered  are  entered  on  an  individual  score  card 
and  later  on  a  large  score  sheet  with  the  results  published  in  the 
organization  newspaper.  Usually  a  certain  length  of  time,  such  as 
three  months,  is  designated  for  the  Marathon  and  the  three  girls  who 
have  covered  the  greatest  distance  receive  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  respectively. 

Mixed  recreational  swimming  for  girls  and  boys  should  be  encour- 
aged. Sometimes  hours  are  set  aside  for  married  couples,  for 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  members  and  their  men  friends  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members 
and  their  girl  friends.  In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  rear- 
ranged its  dressing  room  facilities  so  as  to  open  its  pool  for  high 
school  boys  and  girls  together  on  Friday  evening,  and  the  success  has 
been  so  great  that  the  pool  will  probably  be  open  other  evenings  to 
meet  the  demand  of  employed  groups.  Municipal  and  public  school 
pools  similarly  should  be  available  not  only  for  segregated  instruction 
classes  but  for  mixed  recreational  swimming. 

Blank  forms  like  the  following  are  often  distributed  to  school 
teachers,  women's  clubs,  employed  groups,  students  in  business 
schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges,  nurses,  and  others : 

To  the  Director  of  Public  Recreation: 

I  am  interested  and  would  like  to  join  a  class  in  swimming 

at  the  High  School  pool.  I  prefer evening'. 

Time (Signed)    

Phone Address   

It  is  necessary  to  have  each  swimmer  pass  a  medical  examination. 
This  should  include  at  least  examination  of  heart,  lungs,  blood  pres- 
sure, skin  (especially  feet)  and  information  relative  to  recent  illnesses, 
operations  and  diseases.  Examinations  by  public  health  doctors  are 
generally  more  vigorous  than  those  made  by  family  physicians.  A  card 
like  the  following  is  often  used: 

Medical  Examination  for  Use  of Pool 

Date 

This  is  to  certify  that (name) 

has  been  examined  by  the  undersigned  and  has  been  found  to  be 
in  satisfactory  physical  condition  to  use  the  swimming  pool. 

,  M.D. 

Instructors,  life  guards  and  matrons,  as  well  as  the  doorkeepers 
to  whom  this  card  must  be  shown,  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  skin 
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infections,  cuts,  colds  or  other  factors  which  would  make  swimming 
inadvisable. 

Boating  and  canoeing  instruction  should  be  given  all  girls  and 
women  in  pools  if  necessary,  especially  upsetting  and  rescue  methods. 
If  possible,  organize  canoe  clubs,  sings,  regattas,  outings  and  other 
social  affairs. 

B.  Archery 

Facilities. — Outdoors,  isolated  ravine,  fenced,  range  marked,  4 
foot  targets  usually  supplied  by  park  department  and  stored  in 
nearby  shelter ;  indoors,  one  organization  has  backstop  of  burlap  hung 
curtain-like  at  one  end  of  the  75  foot  gymnasium,  on  an  iron  pipe 
which  rests  on  brackets  set  into  the  wall  9  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
backstop  is  made  in  four  sections,  9  by  12  feet,  overlapping,  and  is 
composed,  in  this  particular  case,  of  12  sheets  of  burlap  bound  to- 
gether at  the  top  and  sewed  firmly  to  a  rope.  (The  number  of  sheets, 
however,  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  burlap  used.)  Metal  "S" 
hooks,  which  fit  over  the  pipe,  are  sewed  on  to  this  rope  so  that  the 
whole  backstop  may  be  easily  put  into  place  or  removed  with  equal 
ease  when  not  in  use. 

No  straw  targets  are  necessary  since  the  backstop  not  only  catches 
the  arrows  but  holds  them  in  an  upright  position  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  regulation  straw  target.  The  target  faces  pasted  smoothly  on  one 
thickness  of  burlap  are  hung  directly  on  the  burlap  backstop  by  means 
of  metal  hooks.  The  extra  thickness  of  burlap  keeps  the  target  face 
from  being  torn.  For  beginners,  the  regulation  4  foot  target  faces 
are  used,  going  to  the  16  inch  indoor  target  for  more  expert  work 
as  skill  is  developed. 

Equipment. — Ladies — 51/2  foot  bow  drawing  28  or  29  pounds.  Pref- 
erably each  archer  should  have  own  bow  and  arrows,  good  ones  of 
proper  length. 

Methods. — Shoot  regular  rounds,  compile  scores,  and  publish  or 
post  on  bulletin  boards.  Organize  senior  and  junior  clubs.  Sometimes 
senior  clubs  are  self-directing  and  even  sponsor  and  promote  junior 
clubs.  Arrange  for  local,  district  and  state  meets,  visits  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  St.  Louis  Y.  "W.  C.  A.  organized  an  Archery  Club  by  inviting 
a  prominent  archer  to  arrange  a  demonstration  of  shooting  in  the 
Y.  W.  gynuiasium  to  which  all  those  interested  were  invited.  Several 
other  champions  were  also  asked  to  show  their  skill  or  give  talks  on 
archery.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  an  Archery  Club  was  formed 
using  equipment  lent  by  one  of  the  prominent  local  archers  until  the 
girls  purchased  their  own  bows  and  arrows.  Membership  dues  met  the 
expense  of  the  target. 

In  York,  Pennsylvania,  an  archerj^  range  was  established  on  a 
large  play  area  under  the  leadership  of  an  instructor  who  devoted 
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her  entire  time  to  this  activity  when  the  targets  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion. Groups  from  the  playgrounds  composed  of  older  and  more  trust- 
worthy girls  were  sent  to  this  instructor  for  lessons,  using  tackle  sup- 
plied by  the  Department.  No  archery  practice  was  permitted  on  local 
playgrounds. 

In  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  an  expert  in  this  activity  served  as  a 
professional  on  a  large  play  area,  giving  instruction,  making,  selling 
and  repairing  tackle,  and  organizing  meets  and  competitions  both  in 
archery  and  in  archery  golf  on  the  course  which  he  laid  out.  His 
income  for  these  services  was  secured  from  private  lessons,  group 
fees  and  the  sale  and  repairing  of  equipment. 

The  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  has 
an  archery  range  in  Griffith  Park  which  includes  twelve  butts  for 
short  range  shooting  and  four  for  longer  ranges  up  to  100  yards. 
One  of  the  staff,  who  is  an  expert  archer  and  tackle  maker,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  project.  The  range  may  be  used  free  of  charge  by 
those  who  have  their  own  equipment.  For  those  who  wish  to  rent 
equipment  or  to  make  tackle  or  to  receive  personal  or  class  instruc- 
tion, small  charges  are  made. 

In  one  organization,  when  the  girls  began  shooting  well,  awards 
of  small  arrowheads  cut  out  of  different  colored  felt  were  given  for 
high  scores.  Every  girl  making  over  290  for  any  36  consecutive  arrows 
was  permitted  to  wear  a  miniature  arrowhead  of  yellow  felt  on  her 
uniform.  Those  making  over  270  were  given  red  arrowheads;  those 
over  250,  blue ;  over  225,  black ;  and  over  200,  white.  In  other  words, 
the  colors  corresponded  to  those  on  the  target. 

C.  Basketball 

Basketball  is  a  suitable  game  for  normal  healthy  girls  of  the  right 
age  at  the  right  time  and  place,  and  under  proper  leadership.  It 
should  be  play,  not  work,  beneficial,  not  detrimental.  We  must  organ- 
ize girls'  basketball  to  control  evils  and  get  proper  results,  taking  the 
following  steps : 

1.  Physical  Examination  hy  Reputahle  Physician. — Sometimes 
examination  blank  is  printed  on  a  government  postal  card  with  the 
address  of  the  Recreation  Department  office  printed  on  the  stamp  side 
and  given  to  each  girl,  who  has  her  physician  examine  her,  fill  in  the 
card,  sign  and  mail  it  to  the  recreation  director.  Not  very  satis- 
factory because  of  high  fees  and  varied  results.  Better  to  have  a 
public  health  doctor  attend  the  first  few  basketball  practices  and  give 
the  examination  to  all  present.  Latecomers  are  sent  to  his  office.  Sug- 
gested minimum  examination  blank: 


Player's  name    

Address   

'Phone  No ;  Date 
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Physical  Examination 

Heart     

Lungs  

Thyroid   

Blood  pressure    

Recent  or  chronic  illnesses 

Recent  accidents  or  operations 

In  my  opinion  Miss   

is 

,  physically  fit  to  play  basketball,  girls'  rules,  with  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions  (if  any)  :   


Signed M.D. 

Address   

2.  Suitable  Activities. 

Ages     9-10  years — Dodge  ball,  newcomb,  not  basketball 

10-12      "     — End  ball,  corner  ball,  captain  ball,  not  basketball 
12-14      "     — Captain  basketball,  pinball,  nine  court  basketball 
14—17      "     — Three  court  basketball  (girls'  rules,  of  course) 
17  and  over — Tioo  court  basketball  (girls'  rules,  of  course) 

3.  Girls'  Rules. — No  girl  or  woman  should  play  boys'  rules,  not 
even  in  practice  scrimmage.  Girls  are  not  built  like  boys;  should  not 
have  long  periods  of  strenuous  exertion  and  much  running;  need 
short  periods  of  vigorous  but  not  violent  exercise;  frequent  stretches 
of  little  or  no  activity.  Avoid  bodily  contact,  men  coaches,  district, 
state  and  national  championships. 

4.  Short  Seasons. — Usually  from  after  Thanksgiving  to  March 
first — never  in  the  summer;  for  young  girls  never  at  night,  or  as  pre- 
liminaries to  boys'  games;  for  employed  girls  at  night,  but  not  as 
preliminaries  to  boys'  games.  Usually  all  the  girls'  games  are  played 
in  one  gym  on  one  afternoon  or  evening  with  few  spectators,  friends 
of  the  girls.  In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  24  girls'  teams  play  in  one 
evening  on  four  courts  in  one  huge  auditorium ;  starting  at  6  :30  p.m. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  three  leagues  are  organized  each  year,  a  busi- 
ness girls'  league  of  representatives  of  commercial  firms,  all  of  whom 
must  be  employees  over  eighteen  years  of  age;  an  independent  league 
of  working  girls  who  want  to  play  basketball  but  who  cannot  get 
enough  players  from  any  one  business  house  to  form  a  team  and 
whose  teams  are  thus  made  up  of  girls  from  different  business  firms, 
and  a  recreation  league  of  beginning  players  and  junior  players  from 
church  groups.  In  the  fall  the  players  are  formed  into  neighborhood 
classes  and  for  a  month  or  more  their  activities  consist  of  gymnastics 
and  low  organization  games  leading  up  to  basketball.  Basketball  is 
then  taught  to  the  girls  as  a  class  and  not  until  it  is  nearly  time  to 
play  in  the  tournament  are  the  girls  divided  into  teams  and  receive 
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team  instruction  even  while  meeting  in  groups  of  twenty  or  more.  All 
coaching  is  done  by  women  and  no  fees  are  charged  until  the  teams 
are  formed  and  the  league  games  started.  Then  recreation  and  church 
league  teams  pay  $3.00  and  independent  and  business  girls'  league 
teams  pay  $5.00.  All  the  officials  are  women,  usually  major  students 
at  the  university  who  have  had  experience.  No  admittance  fees  are 
charged  for  the  games,  and  there  are  no  individual  awards,  but  passing 
trophies,  donated  by  the  various  commercial  firms  are  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  season  at  a  basketball  party  for  girls  only.  Following  this, 
the  interest  of  many  of  the  players  is  held  during  the  spring  and 
summer  by  twilight  leagues  of  playground  ball  and  by  tennis  and 
archery  tournaments. 

5.  ElimiTiate  Travel. — All  girls  should  play  on  a  team  in  their 
own  school  or  community,  if  possible ;  otherwise  the  distance  travelled 
should  be  limited  to  a  short  automobile  trip  which  permits  playing 
an  afternoon  game  and  returning  before  sunset. 

Employed  girls'  games  are  usually  played  in  gymnasia  controlled 
by  the  Recreation  or  School  Departments  or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  not 
in  hired  halls  of  fraternal  organizations,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc.  The  dis- 
tance travelled  is  usually  confined  to  the  city  limits.  It  is  desirable 
to  discourage  competition  involving  travel  even  to  the  immediate  sub- 
urbs and  especially  to  other  cities  for  invitational  games  or  district, 
state  or  national  tournaments. 

Practically  all  national  agencies  composed  of  educators  have 
framed  resolutions  disapproving  of  district,  state  and  national  basket- 
ball tournaments  for  girls.  The  Women's  Division  of  the  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  with  hundreds  of  organizations  and 
individuals  subscribing  to  its  policies,  is  actively  opposing  such  con- 
tests. The  State  Directors  of  Physical  Education  have  gone  on  record 
as  opposing  national  and  state  interscholastic  basketball  tournaments 
for  girls.  The  Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associations 
has  resolved  that  no  team  shall  participate  in  basketball  tournaments 
not  sponsored  by  its  own  state  high  school  athletic  association.  State 
basketball  tournaments  for  girls  are  not  sponsored  or  allowed  by  43 
state  high  school  athletic  associations,  36  forbid  district  or  divisional 
tournaments  and  only  fourteen  allow  county  or  smaller  contests. 

6.  Women  Leaders. — Proper  leadership  is  the  best  method  of  con- 
trol. Very  unsatisfactory  results  have  sometimes  been  obtained  when 
the  program  has  been  sponsored  by  individuals  not  trained  in  physical 
education  or  recreation,  or  by  such  organizations  as  sporting  goods 
houses,  newspapers  or  athletic  clubs.  The  most  successful  girls'  pro- 
grams (judged  from  the  viewpoint  of  girls'  health  and  welfare)  are 
organized  by  trained  women  workers  who  are  the  physical  educators 
in  schools  and  Y,  W.  C.  A.'s,  or  women  executives  in  recreation  or 
similar  departments. 

Some  organizations,  however,   are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
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trained  women  executives  and  workers  on  the  staff  and,  therefore, 
must  find  and  train  women  officials  as  described  in  Chapter  IX,  sec- 
tion C. 

7.  Organization. — Usually  a  minimum  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  for  players  on  employed  girls'  teams  is  set  and  no  school  girls 
are  permitted  to  participate  in  these  leagues.  The  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Department  of  Recreation  makes  the  following  regulations: 

Senior  Girls'  Basketball  League 

Membership :  A  team  may  become  a  member  by  making  application  to 
the  Recreation  Department  office. 

Eligibility :  No  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  permitted  to  play 
with  any  team  in  the  league.  No  high  school  undergraduate  ^vill  be  eligible. 
Girls  who  will  be  graduated  in  January  may  register,  but  may  not  play  in 
scheduled  games  until  they  are  out  of  school. 

A  player  or  team  may  play  in  only  one  class  or  league,  after  the  second 
scheduled  game. 

All  teams  must  be  coached  by  women. 

Begistration:  The  registration  of  every  player  is  necessary;  every  player 
must  sign  her  own  card.  Not  more  than  twelve  players  will  be  allowed  on 
each  team.   (This  includes  the  manager  and  captain.) 

Eight  players  are  compulsory. 

Every  player  must  have  a  heart  and  lung  examination.  The  doctor  may 
sign  the  registration  card  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

Registration  cards  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Recreation 
and  must  be  filed  in  the  office  on  or  before  December  14th.  Players  joining 
teams  after  December  14th  must  file  cards  in  the  office  one  week  before  play- 
ing in  a  scheduled  game. 

Each  manager  on  releasing  a  player  must  do  so  in  writing  to  the  Recrea- 
tion Department. 

An  entrance  fee  of  ten  ($10.00)  dollars  per  team  will  be  charged.  This 
money  is  to  be  used  for  payment  of  janitor  service,  trophies  and  other 
expenses  of  the  league. 

Classification:  Teams  will  be  classified  according  to  the  experience  of  the 
players. 

Class  A — Players  having  three  years'  experience,  or  a  total  of  36  years 
or  more  for  the  team.  (Total  based  on  twelve  players  to  a  team.) 

Class  B — Players  having  two  years'  experience,  or  a  total  of  24  years 
or  more,  for  the  team. 

Class  C — Players  having  one  year's  experience,  or  a  total  of  twelve 
years  or  more,  for  the  team. 

Class  B — Beginners. 

The  Basketball  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  reclassify  any  team. 
Schedule:   Scheduled  games  ^vill  begin  on  January  4th. 
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Teams  will  play  twice  through  the  schedule. 

In  case  of  inability  of  teams  to  play  at  the  scheduled  time,  games  will  be 
considered  forfeited  unless  the  team  notifies  the  Recreation  Department 
before  1  p.m.  on  the  day  previous  to  the  game. 

A  player  must  have  played,  or  have  been  in  uniform  ready  to  play  in 
at  least  one-half  of  the  scheduled  games  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  play  in 
the  finals.  No  new  player  may  be  signed  after  February  15th. 

Uniform:  Uniform  must  conform  to  the  sample  shown  at  the  organization 
meeting. 

Any  uniform  will  be  censored  by  the  Athletic  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation, 

Officials:  Competent  women  officials  will  be  in  charge  of  all  games.  Each 
team  will  be  required  to  provide  a  scorer  and  timekeeper,  otherwise  they  must 
be  willing  to  accept  the  report  of  persons  assigned  by  the  referee  as  official. 

Score  books  will  be  furnished.  Whistles  and  watches  for  timekeepers  must 
be  provided  by  the  team. 

Protests:  Protests  must  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Recreation  Department 
office  within  48  hours. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  must  accompany  the  protest.  This  fee  will  be  returned  to 
the  team  if  the  protest  is  won.  If  lost,  it  will  be  retained  in  the  treasury. 

Official  Rules:  This  year's  Spalding's  "Official  Basketball  Guide  for 
Women"  will  be  used  as  the  official  rules  for  all  games  played  in  the  league. 

One  city  has  the  following  card  which  players  must  have  signed 
and  sent  to  the  Recreation  Department  office  before  the  girl  may  fill 
in  a  registration  card. 


Player's  name 

Team    

Parent's  statement : 

I  am  willing  that  my  daughter,  above  named, 
shall  engage  in  basketball  and  certify  her  birthday 

to  be day  of 19 

Signature  of  Parent 

Date 


and    believe    she 


Physician's  Certificate 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  made  an  examina- 
tion   of    above    named    person 

\  ,      ,  J       f^/  engage  in  basketball, 
(should  not)       ^  " 

Date ; 

Signature  of  Physician 
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The  registration  card  used  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  on  one  side 

CITY  OF  DETROIT 

Depaktment  op  Recreation 
C.  E.  Brewer,  Commissioner 

BUSINESS  GIRLS'  BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

Team Class 

I   agree  to 

play  with  the  above  team  for  the  season  of 

or  until  released  in  the  proper  manner. 

Player    (print)    

Business  Address 'Phone 

Home  Address  'Phone 

Years  of  Experience 

and  on  the  reverse  side : 


Manager    

Address   'Phone 

Coach 

Address   'Phone 

Heart  and  Lung  Examination — Date 

By  whom    


8.  Conduct. — Usually  in  December  a  meeting  of  captains  and  man- 
agers is  held  to  discuss  new  rules,  determine  policies  and  arrange 
;^chedules.  Invitational  practice  games  are  played  until  after  New 
Year's,  when  league  play  starts.  Sometimes  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season  all  players  are  invited  to  a  demonstration-lecture-game  to 
see  good  basketball  technique,  new  rules  and  proper  ethics.  This  pro- 
motes understanding  of  details  and  raises  the  standards  and  is  often 
followed  by  a  basketball  play  day,  social  party  or  dance  to  create  a 
friendly  spirit.  In  some  cities  a  mid-season  dance  is  conducted,  and 
most  departments  finish  the  season  with  a  banquet  and  dance.  At  this 
time  all  the  arrangements,  including  a  stunt  by  each  team,  special 
songs,  decorations  and  financial  details  are  directed  by  a  committee 
of  the  players.  The  awards,  which  are  emblems,  inexpensive  medals, 
pins,  banners  or  small  cups,  are  presented  to  the  winners  by  a  dis- 
tinguished invited  guest. 

9.  Finances. — With  the  controls,  such  as  a  short  season,  elimina- 
tion of  travel,  trained  women  leaders,  careful  organization  and  con- 
duct of  leagues,  girls'  basketball  should  not  be  an  expensive  game  for 
either  school  or  employed  girls.  If  possible,  the  organization  provides 
the  place  and  leadership  and  each  girl  buys  her  own  costume  so  that 
there  is  no  need  for  entry  fees  or  gate  receipts.  In  other  cases,  espe- 
cially for  employed  girls,  such  a  plan  is  impossible,  and  an  entry  fee 
must  be  charged  to  pay  for  the  activity. 
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Some  cities  require  a  $5.00  team  forfeit  fee  which  is  returned  if 
the  team  plays  every  scheduled,  game  or  gives  ample  notice.  Some- 
times tickets  are  issued  to  the  members  of  the  team  when  the  entry 
fee  is  paid,  and  upon  selling  these,  the  girls  secure  the  amount  they 
paid  to  enter  their  team.  In  other  cities  the  teams,  unite  in  giving  a 
show  or  dance  to  earn  the  entry  fee. 

The  league  should  not  be  financed  by  the  gate  receipts  if  it  is  at 
all  possible  to  finance  it  otherwise.  In  some  cases  the  players  are  issued 
guests'  tickets  which  they  give  to  their  friends,  thus  insuring  a  con- 
trolled audience.  Only  enough  tickets  are  issued  to  comfortably  fill  the 
spectators'  benches.  In  other  cities,  a  small  fee  is  charged  to  control 
the  spectators,  but  games  are  not  advertised  so  the  attendance  is  not 
large.  In  all  well  conducted  leagues  the  audience  is  controlled  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  provide  a  wholesome,  harmonious,  joyful 
atmosphere,  not  to  make  money,  win  prestige  for  the  department, 
team  or  individual,  nor  to  make  a  great  spectator  event  for  thousands 
of  people. 

10.  An  Ideal  Program — provides  a  beneficial  activity  in  basket- 
ball for  girls,  rather  than  makes  money,  or  pleases  spectators  or 
secures  publicity  for  the  department  or  a  commercial  firm. 

Short  season. 

Playing  for  joy  of  playing,  not  for  publicity  or  to  please  spectators. 

Three  court  girls'  rules  basketball  for  senior  high  school  girls,  three  or  two 

court  for  employed  girls. 
Medical  examination  just  before  and  frequent  inspection  during  the  season. 
Preliminary  league  practices  and  invitational  games  in  which  all  who  are 

physically  fit  may  play. 
An  inter-class  or  other  all  star  intra-mural  league  for  the  best  players  (of 

school  age)  following  the  preliminary  league. 
Graded  leagues  for  employed  girls  who  are  experienced,  medium  or  beginner 

players. 
Women  physical  educators  or  recreation  executives  and  coaches  and  officials 

in  charge. 
Games  played  within  the  school,  afternoons  only,  for  school  girls;  within  the 

city  or  metropolitan  area  for  employed  girls. 
Spectators  limited  to  interested  friends  of  the  girls. 
Costumes — regulation  gym  suits  for  school  girls;  washable,  not  too  scant 

uniforms  for  employed  girls. 
Travel  confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  for  invitational  games  or  play 

days,  including  not  a  varsity  team  but  several  teams,  preferably  class 

teams  or  champions  of  preliminary  leagues. 
Expenses  minimized,  paid  by  the  Girls'  Athletic  Association  from  treasury 

supported  by  dues  and  money-raising  parties,  carnivals  or  circuses,  not 

by  gate  receipts. 

D.  Bowling 

Preliminary  instruction  may  be  given  using  makeshift  equipment 
such  as  Indian  clubs  for  the  pins  and  indoor  baseballs,  croquet  balls, 
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the  iron  shot  or  any  other  available  balls.  Alleys  may  be  made  by 
placing  an  old  gymnasium  mat  on  the  wall  behind  the  pins  and  mark- 
ing the  alleys  and  spots  with  chalk ;  better  still  paint  the  lines  on  the 
floor,  have  boards  similar  to  balance  beams  made  to  separate  the 
alleys,  buy  or  beg  used  duck  pins  from  commercial  alleys  and  also 
composition  balls.  Regulation  score  sheets  should  be  purchased  or 
homemade  sheets  prepared  so  that  the  girls  learn  to  score  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Teams  for  employed  girls  should  be  organized  in  factories,  stores, 
banks,  insurance  and  other  offices,  among  the  city  hall  employees, 
teachers,  nurses,  telephone  operators  and  business  women's  clubs. 

Team^s  for  older  women  are  organized  from  various  women's  clubs, 
especially  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  lodges  and  fraternal  orders, 
and  women's  auxiliaries  of  the  American  Legion,  Masons,  Elks  and 
other  orders. 

Leader  makes  all  preliminary  arrangements  with  bowling  alley 
manager  on  costs,  time  (selecting  less  popular  hours,  especially  for 
women,  teachers  and  school  girls),  alleys  (remote  or  screened  for  self- 
conscious  players,  and  no  spectators),  instructor,  scorer,  practice 
hours.  Leader  must  be  present  at  first  to  see  that  all  goes  well  and 
serve  as  hostess,  friend,  and  see  that  the  activity  is  a  social  success. 
Later  organize  teams,  a  club,  or  bowling  association.  Captains  or 
officers  take  responsibility;  secretary  or  office  assistant  assigned  and 
paid  to  collect  scoring  sheets,  compile  and  post  individual  and  team 
scores.  Association  takes  over  all  responsibility  for  keeping  records, 
arranging  leagues  and  social  affairs.  Practically  every  bowling  group 
finishes  the  season  with  a  banquet  when  awards  are  presented  and 
each  team  gives  a  stunt.  (See  Appendix  D,  4,  for  the  Irvington,  N.  J., 
bowling  constitution.) 

Where  a  bowling  green  and  balls  are  available,  this  splendid  out- 
door activity  should  be  promoted  for  women  and  mixed  groups. 

E.  Dancing 

It  is  seldom  difficult  to  find  part  time  instructors  for  recreation 
dancing  classes  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  secure  only  those  who  have 
a  recreational  attitude  instead  of  endeavoring  to  imitate  theatrical 
productions  on  every  occasion.  In  recreational  dancing  we  endeavor  to 
restrain  groups  from  public  performances  until  some  degree  of  per- 
fection is  secured  and  then  permit  only  group  presentations  rather 
than  solo  numbers.  Costumes  and  gestures  must  be  rigidly  controlled 
if  the  Recreation  Department  is  to  escape  criticism. 

Music  is  supplied  by  a  good  accompanist  at  a  piano  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, but  classes  are  often  taught  with  a  portable  phonograph  and 
records,  tom-tom,  group  singing  or  volunteer  musicians  playing  ac- 
cordions, violins  or  even  kazoos.  In  many  departments  only  one  phono- 
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graph  and  set  of  records  are  available  and  these  are  taken  from 
ground  to  ground  by  a  dancing  supervisor  or  by  the  Kecreation 
Director. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  dancing  fundamentals,  many 
attractive  productions  are  sponsored  by  Eecreation  Departments  in- 
cluding local  and  city-wide  pageants  and  demonstrations,  folk  dance 
festivals  and  contests. 

In  Utiea,  New  York,  every  play  leader  must  teach  one  dance  a 
week  from  one  of  twelve  nations.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  pupils 
enter  a  contest  and  those  receiving  the  most  points  on  these  twelve 
folk  dances  are  awarded  a  bronze  folk  dance  pin. 

In  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  a  folk  dance  festival  is  held  every 
Tuesday  evening  on  a  concrete  covered  reservoir  in  a  central  city  park. 
Here  children  from  all  the  playgrounds  gather  to  dance  to  the  music 
of  a  volunteer  boys'  high  school  orchestra.  The  children  come  every 
week  for  joy  of  the  activity  rather  than  to  demonstrate  their  ability. 

Austin,  Texas,  uses  lighted  tennis  courts  for  community,  old-time 
dances.  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  has  a  portable  w^ooden  platform  for 
the  same  purpose  and  employs  an  Italian  accordion  player  who 
furnishes  the  music. 

In  order  to  train  volunteers  and  paid  workers  as  dancing  in- 
structors, several  cities  have  had  spring  training  courses.  In  Cincin- 
nati, a  girls'  work  committee  sponsored  such  a  course  with  local  and 
visiting  instructors.  In  Birmingham,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  supplied  the 
gymnasium,  local  leaders  volunteered  their  services  as  instructors  and 
a  most  successful  free  training  course  was  offered  for  any  women  over 
sixteen  years.  Older  playground  girls  and  leaders,  Crirl  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  and  Girl  Reserve  workers,  Sunday  School,  rural  and  city  school 
teachers  all  participated. 

F.  Fencing 

It  is  necessary,  first,  to  find  a  capable  instructor,  then  to  provide 
a  place  for  the  class  and  the  equipment.  Sticks  are  satisfactory  for 
elementary  instruction,  especially  if  the  more  expensive  masks  and 
foils  are  not  available.  Build  up  attendance  among  those  who  may  not 
care  for  more  strenuous  sports  and  who  have  had  some  knowledge 
or  interest  in  the  activity  such  as  business  girls,  members  of  the 
Junior  League,  or  college  clubs  and  young  matrons.  Later  organize 
a  Fencers '  Club  and  arrange  for  visits  to  similar  groups  in  other 
cities  for  local  meets  and  demonstrations. 

G.  Field  Games 

(Hockey,  Soccer,  Speed  Ball,  Field  Ball) 

Field  games  for  employed  girls  are  not  usually  possible  during 
the  fall  months,  except  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays ;  also  most 
employed  girls  have  never  learned  the  fundamental  skills  or  enjoyed 
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these  games  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  interest  them.  Saturday 
afternoon  play  is  seldom  satisfactory  for  it  is  the  only  free  time  for 
many  employed  girls  for  shopping  and  attending  football  games. 
Some  energetic  women  leaders  have  built  up  very  successful  Sunday 
morning  or  afternoon  groups  for  field  games,  especially  hockey,  first 
with  physical  education  and  other  teachers,  members  of  the  Junior 
League  and  college  clubs,  all  of  whom  have  participated  in  these 
games  during  school  days,  later  with  business  and  industrial  girls  who 
have  enjoyed  other  sports  in  the  Recreation  Department. 

At  first  the  program  must  consist  of  instruction,  individual  prac- 
tice in  skills  and  group  scrimmage  until  some  ability  is  acquired.  As 
the  group  grows  in  number  and  skill,  teams  may  be  organized  and 
an  informal  intra-mural  league  conducted.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
season  invitational  games,  play  days,  house  parties  and  trips  may  be 
arranged  with  other  nearby  groups.  It  is  advisable  to  organize  these 
girls  into  a  club  to  carry  on  many  of  the  athletic  and  social  affairs. 
If  possible,  the  participants  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  other 
activities  when  the  season  for  field  games  closes.  A  typical  year-round 
program  would  consist  of  hockey,  basketball,  volley  ball  and  play- 
ground ball  interspersed  with  golf,  tap  dancing,  tennis  and  swimming. 

H.  Golf 

Employed  girls  and  older  women 's  classes  should  be  organized  for 
instruction  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  with  the  best  possible  pro- 
fessional in  charge.  Problems  relative  to  admittance  to  municipal  or 
private  courses,  reduced  fees  for  groups  and  transportation  must  be 
solved  by  the  leader  in  charge.  Municipal  courses  seldom  played  by 
experts  are  preferred  by  self-conscious  beginners  who  also  like  the 
lower  fees,  lack  of  membership  requirements  and  usually  the  better 
transportation  facilities.  Members  of  the  classes  should  be  organized 
into  a  golf  club  which  conducts  its  own  competitions,  invitational 
meets,  trips  and  social  affairs.  Some  practice  equipment  and  small 
courses  are  especially  popular  with  novice  women.  In  Kenosha,  Wis- 
consin, an  empty  high  school  basement  room  has  been  fitted  with  driv- 
ing cages  and  putting  greens  for  daytime  use  by  school  students  and 
after-school  clubs,  students  or  faculty  members,  and  for  evening  use 
by  recreation  classes  of  men,  women  or  mixed  groups.  A  high  school 
stage  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  has  been  similarly  equipped  through 
five  dollar  charter  membership  fees.  The  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  Park 
Department  had  a  small  area,  not  over  a  city  block  in  extent,  which 
was  made  into  a  mashie  course  very  much  enjoyed  by  women  and 
young  people  who  did  not  have  the  skill,  time  or  money  to  go  to  the 
country  clubs.  Nashville,  Tennessee,  also  has  a  small  nine-hole  course 
which  was  built  at  little  expense  and  is  favored  by  beginners,  espe- 
cially girls  and  women. 
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I.  Gymnasium  Classes 

Separate  groups,  if  possible,  organized  for  business  girls  and  in- 
dustrial girls  with  activities  to  counteract  effects  of  work,  also  much 
dancing  and  games — for  matrons  for  reducing  and  sociability.  Reduc- 
ing only  under  physician's  orders  combined  with  diet,  exercises  in 
warm  woolen  underwear,  woolen  hose  and  bloomers,  flannel  middy 
and  sweatshirt  in  warm  room,  strenuous  program  (not  to  harm  the 
heart),  then  lighter  program  without  rest  period,  then  another  strenu- 
ous period  followed  immediately  by  slow  hot  shower  using  soap  and 
hand  brush  in  massaging  away  excess  tissues,  then  quick  cold  shower. 
Heart  examination  is  imperative,  given  by  public  health  doctor  attend- 
ing class,  giving  examination  before  and  after  exercise.  Warn  women 
not  to  overexert. 

Music  very  important  as  well  as  experienced  leader.  One  executive 
tells  her  leaders  this : 

Night  community  center  teaching  is  different  from  grade  or  high  school 
teaching.  These  women  come  because  they  want  to  come  and  will  drop  out  of 
a  class  if  they  don't  like  it.  You  must  entertain  them,  make  every  evening 
interesting.  The  teacher's  success  is  judged  by  the  attendance  of  the  classes 
and  by  the  attitude  of  the  members. 

In  order  to  make  your  class  satisfactory  you  must  plan  more  activities 
for  each  lesson  than  you  can  possibly  accomplish  and  you  must  plan  a  wide 
choice  of  games.  If  one  game  is  not  successful  you  must  change  to  a  new  one 
immediately.  Your  program  must  be  very  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  and  the 
interests  of  the  women. 

Formal  activities  may  be  given  if  the  women  want  them.  If  you  do  give 
them,  don't  stress  form  and  don't  give  many  arm  movements.  Give  big  muscle 
activities  and  give  them  to  music.  Be  careful !  Some  of  the  women  are  old  so 
you  must  be  moderate  in  your  teaching.  Keep  your  class  busy  but  don't  give 
too  strenuous  activities  at  first.  When  they  need  rest,  plan  quiet  games  for 
the  women  while  they  sit  on  the  floor. 

In  choosing  your  dances,  get  simple  dances  but  not  childish  ones.  There 
is  a  great  difference.  Work  for  accuracy  but  do  not  harp  on  it.  The  Henry 
Ford  American  Country  Dances  are  very  good. 

In  choosing  games,  play  anything  they  want  to  play.  Again,  choose  simple 
but  not  childish  games.  If  your  class  is  interested  in  volley  ball  play  games 
which  will  lead  them  up  to  that  game  but  do  not  stress  volley  baU  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  games.  See  that  no  woman  is  left  out.  Try  to  get  the  good 
players  of  the  group  so  placed  that  they  wiU  encourage  not  discourage  the 
others. 

Stimulate  parties  and  pot-luck  suppers  in  your  class.  If  your  group 
doesn't  like  or  want  a  thing,  be  tactful  and  work  up  to  it  very  gradually.  In 
night  center  classes  you  are  not  so  much  a  teacher  as  you  are  a  leader.  You 
are  a  part  of  the  group. 

This  director  uses  only  experienced  leaders  for  her  evening  center 
activities.  Each  must  send  in  a  postcard  report  immediately  after 
class,  giving  her  name,  the  musician's  name  and  the  date  and  atten- 
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dance.  If  no  report  is  received,  she  is  not  paid  for  that  evening.  Each 
leader  must  also  send  in  the  name,  address  and  telephone  number  of 
every  member  of  the  class. 

The  first  few  lessons  a  leader  should  teach  a  little  of  everything, 
then  let  class  vote  on  their  likes  and  plan  program  accordingly.  Play 
games  all  can  play  at  once,  involving  simple  skills  at  first.  Do  not 
allow  women  to  overdo  and  get  stiff  and  sore.  Never  permit  basket- 
ball in  class;  form  separate  classes.  Fit  games  to  seasons;  fall,  a 
kicking  game;  winter,  basket  or  volley  ball  lead-up  games;  spring, 
baseball.  Organize  permanent  teams  or  squads ;  elect  captains.  At  end 
of  year  winners  of  all  competitions  are  treated  by  rest  to  lollypops, 
a  picnic,  banquet  or  party. 

Leader  should  encourage  a  special  activity  each  month  and  a  very 
special  one  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  Detroit,  gym  classes  have 
monthly  and  holiday  parties,  sometimes  inviting  husbands  or  another 
woman  or  couples  for  volley  ball  playnights,  progressive  game  parties, 
dances  organized  and  conducted  by  the  women,  officers,  committees, 
keeping  costs  low.  One  club  meeting  mornings  has  a  monthly  twenty- 
cent  luncheon  prepared  by  three  members,  and  bridge  afterward.  The 
final  social  event  may  be  a  big  party,  theater  party,  banquet,  carnival, 
minstrel  or  play. 

Usually  a  final  demonstration  of  the  year's  work  shows  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  sustains  interest  to  the  end.  In  Detroit  the 
program  in  which  1,500  women  participate  consisted  last  year  of  mass 
calisthenics  and  folk  dancing  (Hungarian  dance  and  German  dance), 
wand  drill,  Dutch  dance,  scarf  drill,  dumb-bell  drill,  gypsy  dance, 
Indian  club  drill,  Grecian  dance,  flag  drill  and  a  final  relay.  Two 
to  five  hundred  women  participate  in  each  event  and  all  take  part 
in  the  relay.  The  announcement  of  the  winning  teams  and  awarding 
of  the  pins  complete  the  program. 

Very  careful  organization  is  necessary  to  make  this  demonstration 
a  recreational  activity  rather  than  an  additional  strain  on  these  older 
women.  The  activities  are  taught  as  part  of  the  class  program  and 
are  rehearsed  only  during  the  last  few  meetings.  No  complete  rehearsal 
is  provided  but  district  gatherings  permit  some  partial  preparation. 
All  groups  must  be  taught  drills  and  dances  exactly  alike.  Leaders 
and  supervisors  have  very  definite  assignments  and  all  groups  know 
in  advance  where  they  are  to  check  their  wraps,  change  costumes, 
gather  for  the  opening  numbers,  sit  during  the  program  and  assemble 
for  the  relay. 

Following  the  winter  season  a  good  leader  will  interest  her  group 
in  outdoor  activities  such  as  hiking,  tennis,  golf,  archerj^  or  baseball 
to  be  continued  through  spring  and  summer.  One  teacher  taught  swim- 
ming strokes  in  gymnasium — regular  swimming  land  drill — and  her 
class  reports  that  it  helped  them  when  they  went  in  swimming.  The 
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same  should  be  done  in  tennis  and  golf  which  are  very  popular  with 
the  women  today.  Another  leader  arranged  a  monthly  picnic  outing 
with  her  gym  class,  through  the  summer,  stressing  picnic  games,  swim- 
ming and  archery.  She  also  sent  the  women  postcards  when  they  were 
absent,  inquiring  about  them  and  hoping  they  would  soon  be  back 
in  the  class. 

J.  Hiking,  Outings,  Camping  and  Picnicking 

Recreation  Departments  stress  hiking,  outings  and  picnics  as  a 
part  of  the  playground  program  for  children  if  leadership  and  suit- 
able objectives  are  available.  It  is  very  unwise  to  permit  the  only 
woman  leader  on  a  playground  to  leave  several  hundred  girls  with- 
out direction  in  order  to  take  a  score  or  two  on  some  outing.  If  two 
women  workers  are  assigned  to  each  ground,  the  problem  is  more 
easily  solved.  One  department  has  a  hike  leader  whose  sole  duty  is  to 
go  to  a  ground,  take  all  the  children  who  wish  to  go  on  a  hike  and 
return  them  to  that  ground.  Another  has  a  hiking,  woodcraft,  special- 
ist for  year-round  nature  clubs,  hiking  and  camping  activities.  In 
some  places  mothers'  clubs  or  community  councils  are  encouraged  to 
organize  playground  hikes,  outings  and  picnics.  One  department  has 
a  nature  leader  stationed  in  a  large  park  who  meets  groups  at  the 
entrance  each  morning  and  takes  charge  of  them  during  the  day. 
Every  leader  should  encourage  mothers  and  older  girls  to  accompany 
such  groups  as  assistants. 

Some  departments  have  children's  camps.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
program  which  needs  development  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Adult  hiking  clubs  need  careful  organization  and  the  leadership 
of  one  enthusiastic  individual  if  they  are  to  be  successful.  These  trips 
must  not  be  races  or  endurance  contests  but  rather  social  outings 
preferably  for  mixed  groups. 

In  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  the  recreation  director  and  two 
junior  leaders  travel  over  every  route  before  taking  a  group  a  fort- 
night later.  The  leader  should  accompany  the  group  on  every  trip, 
seeing  that  people  are  introduced  and  well  mixed  and  that  the  prob- 
lems of  distance,  temperature,  food  and  transportation  are  solved  if 
at  all  possible.  Often  another  person  is  invited  to  accompany  the 
group  as  specialist  on  some  phase  of  nature  study,  but  this  lecturer 
can  seldom  serve  as  a  leader  also.  It  may  be  necessary  to  include  a 
third  person,  a  guide,  who  knows  the  route  but  does  not  need  to 
attend  to  the  mechanics  of  leading  the  group.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
person  can  serve  efficiently  in  all  three  capacities. 

Each  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Association  wears  a  badge  on  the 
hike  with  his  or  her  name  printed  on  it  so  that  the  people  become 
better  acquainted.  The  supervisor,  guide,  rear  guard,  first-aid  man 
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and  volunteer  are  all  required  to  wear  official  arm  bands  and  perform 
definite  duties.  For  instance,  if  a  member  of  the  group  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  return  to  the  city  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  one  of  these 
officials  accompanies  him  or  her.  (For  policies  and  blanks  see  Appen- 
dix D.) 

The  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Department  of  Recreation  has  a  success- 
ful hiking  club  which  promotes  an  interesting  recreation  program  for 
rural  groups  while  at  the  same  time  solving  some  of  its  own  problems. 
The  director  arranges  with  missionary  circles  or  P.  T.  A.'s  in  the 
outlying  districts  to  serve  a  supper  costing  not  more  than  50  cents 
each  to  the  hiking  club  members.  Saturday  afternoon  hikes  are  taken 
to  a  rural  church  or  school  where  the  city  people  enjoy  the  supper 
prepared  for  them  (which,  incidentally,  earns  money  for  the  rural 
group)  and  afterwards  all  join  in  a  community  program  which  usually 
includes  group  singing,  old  time  dances  and  social  games.  In  this  way 
the  hikers  are  assured  of  an  objective  and  a  meal,  the  local  organiza- 
tion earns  some  money  and  both  enjoy  a  recreation  program. 

In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  frequent  hikes  are  arranged,  usually 
one  evening  each  week;  also  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Other  activities 
include  winter  sport  parties,  social  affairs  of  all  kinds  and  interesting 
luncheon  meetings.  A  favorite  down-town  restaurant  has  been  selected 
by  the  club  for  its  Tuesday  noon  gatherings.  All  who  wish  to  may 
drop  in  this  place,  order  what  they  desire  and  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship of  other  members  of  the  club  during  their  regular  noon  hour. 

Many  departments  organize  nature  study  clubs  which  conduct 
hikes  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  and  study  classes,  discus- 
sions and  lectures  in  the  winter.  More  and  more  park  and  recreation 
departments  are  establishing  nature  trails  and  appointing  an  expert 
for  this  work. 

Many  departments  are  providing  for  camping  in  some  form.  In 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  the  girls  who  completed  a  Junior  Leaders' 
Training  Course  and  earned  their  Recreation  Department  emblem 
were  invited  to  spend  a  weekend  at  camp.  The  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
Director  of  Recreation  conducts  her  Playground  Leaders'  Institute 
at  camp  for  a  week  before  the  opening  of  the  summer  season.  A  log 
cabin  in  one  of  the  parks  of  Forth  Smith,  Arkansas,  is  used  for  social 
aifairs,  picnicking  and  camping  by  church  groups  and  various  agen- 
cies. The  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Department  of  Recreation  has  a 
very  attractive  overnight  camp  which  was  financed  by  the  service 
clubs  and  used  by  the  various  agencies  in  the  city.  The  Recreation 
Department  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  an  Indian  camp  on  the  river  with 
a  nature-woodcraft  instructor  in  charge.  Plaj^ground  groups  are  taken 
to  this  camp  for  two  days  and  a  night.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  conducts  camps  for  young  men  and  women  together, 
insisting  that  it  is  better  for  young  people  to  meet  and  become 
acquainted  at  this  camp  than  in  a  dance  hall  or  road  house. 
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K,  Hop  Scotch,  Jacks,  Jump  Rope,  0 'Leaky,  Bean  Bag  and 

Ring  Toss  Games 

Divide  girls  into  age  groups,  usually  juniors  under  ten  years, 
intermediates  under  twelve  years  and  seniors  under  sixteen  years. 
Instruct  play  leaders  on  rules,  and  methods,  giving  them  mimeo- 
graphed details.  Each  play  leader  teaches  the  activity  and  conducts 
a  local  elimination  tournament  for  each  age  group  on  her  playground. 
On  an  appointed  day,  all  champions  meet  at  a  city  park  or  neutral 
ground  where  the  director  of  girls'  activities  assisted  by  play  leaders 
or  volunteers  conducts  the  city-wide  contest.  If  the  city  is  very  large, 
it  is  not  always  advisable  to  have  a  city-wide  contest.  In  that  case, 
being  playground  champion  is  honor  enough,  or  nearby  grounds  may 
be  grouped  in  districts.  If  city  champions  are  to  be  determined  in  a 
larger  community,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  city  into  two,  three,  four 
or  more  natural  divisions,  have  competitions  in  these,  then  have  the 
winners  meet  in  a  central  place  for  finals.  Small  girls  should  not  be 
taken  great  distances  or  put  under  too  much  emotional  or  nervous 
strain.  Many  educators  in  physical  education  and  recreation  fields 
object  to  city-wide  contests  for  girls  in  large  cities. 

Although  these  games  are  primarily  for  pre-adolescent  girls,  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  members  of  the  Mothers'  Clubs  of  the  city  enjoy 
a  bean  bag  board  game  in  their  clubs  and  enter  a  city-wide  contest 
for  Mothers'  Club  members  only  held  at  the  Annual  Girls'  Carnival. 
One  year  a  great-grandmother  was  one  of  the  contestants. 

L.  Horseshoes,  Quorrs,  Washer  Tossing  and  Similar  Games 

These  games  are  usually  conducted  on  playgrounds  as  just  men- 
tioned for  hop  scotch  and  similar  games.  Some  Recreation  Depart- 
ments have  had  success  with  business  girls  and  older  women's  leagues, 
especially  if  the  men  of  the  city  are  ardent  fans,  and  if  many  lighted 
horseshoe  or  quoit  courts  are  grouped  together  with  adjacent  spec- 
tators' benches  and  a  nearby  children's  playground,  making  a  com- 
munity center  for  the  whole  family  on  warm  summer  evenings.  These 
games  are  frequently  used  at  picnics  and  on  summer  vacations,  so 
every  girl  and  woman  should  learn  the  fundamental  skills  early  in 
her  life. 

The  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  Department  of  Recreation  issues  the 
following  League  rules: 

Ladies'  Horseshoe  League 

The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  league  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Managers  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  team  holding  membership 
in  the  league. 

A  team  not  appearing  for  a  match  as  scheduled  shall  have  such  games 
forfeited  to  opponents  unless  notification  has  been  given  to  the  secretary 
and  opposing  manager  before  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  the  day  of  the  game. 
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After  one  month's  play,  each  manager  shall  turn  in  to  the  secretary  a 
list  of  six  names.  Only  ladies  so  listed  will  be  eligible  for  league  play.  A  team 
shall  be  made  up  of  four  ladies.  Each  of  the  four  ladies  will  pitch  each  of 
the  four  opposing  ladies  one  15-point  game ;  four  games  will  thus  be  played. 

The  total  points  made  by  each  team  in  each  game  will  be  totaled  and  com- 
pared with  the  game  of  the  opposing  team.  The  team  with  the  highest  total 
of  points  for  that  particular  game  will  be  declared  the  winner  of  that  game. 

The  first  shift  will  start  promptly  at  7 :  30  p.m.  and  the  second  shift 
immediately  thereafter  and  not  later  than  9 :  00  P.M. 

Games  postponed  on  account  of  bad  weather  will  be  pitched  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  regular  schedule.  If  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  games  will 

be  pitched  on  account  of  weather  or  court  conditions,  call , 

Vice-President  and  her  decision  will  be  final. 

Only  players  who  are  members  of  the  Rock  Island  Horseshoe  Club  will  be 
eligible  to  play  in  this  league.  Membership  for  ladies — 50c.  for  season. 

The  winners  of  the  first  round  of  play  will  play  the  winners  of  the  second 
round  a  post  season  series  for  the  league  ehampionsliip. 

A  suitable  trophy  or  medals  will  be  awarded  the  league  winners. 

Any  rule  or  regulation  not  covered  by  the  above  will  be  settled  by  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

M.  Low  Organized  Games,  Relays  and  Stunts 

Younger  playground  girls  and  older  women  enjoy  certain  low 
organized  games  in  competition.  For  example,  the  Playground  Ath- 
letic League  of  Maryland  uses  dodge  ball  as  a  team  game  as  follows: 

Under  12  years — 25  ft.  circle 
Under  14  years — 30  ft.  circle 
Under  17  years — 35  ft.  circle 

Games  are  played  on  a  schedule  of  two  minute  quarters,  girls 
dropping  out  when  hit,  but  reentering  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  For 
example,  Team  A  is  outside  the  circle  the  first  quarter,  inside  the 
second,  o  itside  the  third  and  inside  the  fourth,  while  Team  B  has 
the  opposite  positions.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  girls  still  in 
the  cente""  (not  having  been  hit)  raise  hands  and  are  counted  by  the 
official.  J  t  the  end  of  the  game  the  team  having  a  total  of  the  most 
girls  unh  t  wins  the  game.  If  the  score  is  tied,  two  additional  quarters 
are  playei. 

In  Detroit,  Michigan,  many  of  the  members  of  the  women's  gym- 
nasium classes  continued  their  activity  in  the  spring  and  summer  by 
playing  kick  ball  in  organized  district  leagues,  conducted  just  as  a 
playground  baseball  girls'  league.  Many  other  cities  have  their  favor- 
ite low  organized  games  for  various  age  groups  developed  into  thrill- 
ing competitive  events. 

On  the  Chicago  public  school  playgrounds  ten  low  organized  games 
are  taught,  teams  of  ten  girls  each  learn,  practice  and  play  all  of 
these  games  on  their  own  ground,  finally  determining  ground  cham- 
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pion.  On  a  certain  day,  set  for  the  "Low  Organized  Games'  Contest" 
each  "L.  0."  playground  champion  team  goes  to  a  district  meet  in 
a  central  park.  On  arrival  they  are  informed  for  the  first  time  which 
four  of  the  ten  games  they  have  learned,  practiced  and  played,  have 
been  selected  as  contest  events.  Thereupon  drawings  are  made,  teams 
are  paired  and  play  commences  on  the  first  of  the  four  designated 
games.  The  other  three  are  played  during  the  day  until  the  best  all- 
round  "L.  0."  team  is  selected  for  that  district.  On  other  days,  North 
Side  and  South  Side  champions  are  determined  and  later  city 
champions. 

This  same  method  is  used  in  other  cities  using  ten  relays  which 
are  practiced  and  used  in  local  competition.  Later  the  teams  gather 
for  a  Relay  Carnival  when  four  of  the  ten  events  are  announced  and 
the  competition  is  conducted  as  for  the  *'Low  Organized  Games." 
The  same  is  done  using  stunts. 

N,  Playground  Baseball 

Playground  girls  should  be  classified  according  to  age  or  height  or 
weight  or  a  combination  of  these  factors,  and  should  play  a  form  of 
baseball  suited  to  their  age  and  ability.  Only  girls  in  senior  high 
school  or  employed  girls  should  play  the  game  with  a  bat;  others, 
younger  or  older,  should  play  other  variations  without  a  bat,  and 
should  use  an  inflated  ball. 

Competitions  should  be  on  local  playgrounds  or  within  small  dis- 
tricts (walking  distance)  as  far  as  possible.  Later  inter-district  and 
city-wide  contests  may  be  conducted  for  champions,  but  on  an  amateur 
basis,  for  the  players  and  their  personal  friends,  not  for  the  sporting 
element  oi  the  community. 

Employed  girls  also  should  enjoy  playground  ball  as  a  joyful 
spring  and  summer  outdoor  recreation,  not  as  a  commercialized,  almost 
professional,  game  for  the  benefit  of  advertisers  and  enjoyment  of 
spectators. 

All  suggestions  and  warnings  given  for  basketball  in  this  Chapter, 
section  C,  apply  to  playground  baseball.  Costumes  and  publicity 
should  be  controlled,  commercialization  avoided,  and  women  should 
be  in  charge  if  at  all  possible. 

In  Galveston,  Texas,  a  play  leader  ovr  'zed,  conducted  and 
officiated  at  a  playground  ball  league,  assisted  by  the  Mothers'  Club 
of  the  playground  which  paid  for  the  material,  cut  out  the  felt 
letters  for  individual  awards  and  bought  a  small  loving  cup  as  a  pass- 
ing trophy.  All  neighborhood  girls'  groups  were  invited  and  urged 
to  form  teams  and  enter  the  league.  This  included  several  teams  from 
public  and  parochial  high  schools,  also  from  Girl  Scout,  Girl  Reserve 
and  Camp  Fire  groups,  and  several  from  the  local  and  other  nearby 
playgrounds  which  did  not  have  leagues  of  their  own.  No  additional 
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expense  was  incurred  in  conducting  this  league  and  since  each  team 
was  coached  and  managed  by  its  own  natural  woman  leader,  practi- 
cally all  problems  involving  commercialization,  exploitation  or  pro- 
fessionalism were  avoided. 

In  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  industrial  girls  play  in  a  twilight  league 
under  the  leadership  of  the  full  time  Recreation  Department  staff. 
Costumes  are  inexpensive,  dressmaker-made  wash  romper  suits.  Games 
are  played  at  the  far  end  of  a  fence-enclosed,  lighted  ball  diamond. 
Spectators  are  welcome  but  not  encouraged  by  abnormal  or  spectacular 
publicity.  Expenses  are  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  winners  receive  a 
small  silver  pendant  in  the  form  of  a  "B"  on  a  black  velvet  ribbon 
which  can  be  worn  as  a  necklace.  Basketball  winners  receive  the  same 
**B"  but  with  the  city  seal  on  it.  Volley  ball  champions  get  a  "V," 
tennis  a  "T,"  and  so  on. 

The  Detroit,  Michigan,  Department  of  Recreation  issues  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  for  playground  and  employed  girls'  teams: 

Playgrounds  have  been  grouped  according  to  locations. 

Each  group  will  have  its  own  group  umpire,  who  will  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  records  of  all  games  played  in  her  group. 

Leaders  shall  not  accompany  their  teams  to  other  grounds. 

Each  leader  will  keep  posted  on  her  bulletin  board  an  up-to-date  record 
of  the  team,  the  schedule,  the  batting  averages  of  players  on  her  team  and 
other  interesting  articles  dealing  with  playground  ball. 

Players  are  to  be  classified  as  follows: 

Intermediate  14-16 ;  17  if  in  high  school  and  there  is  no  Business  Girls' 

Team  on  grounds 
Business  Girls  16  years  and  over. 

No  girl  under  14  years  will  be  allowed  to  play  Playground  Baseball. 

A  member  of  a  Business  Girls'  Team  cannot  participate  as  a  member  of 
the  Intermediate  Team,  or  vice  versa. 

Games  called  at  6 :  15  p.m. — Forfeit  after  6 :  45  p.m. 

The  team  having  the  highest  number  of  points  in  the  group  will  be  group 
champion.  These  group  champions  must  be  decided  by  July  30th.  Group 
Champions  will  then  play  for  West  and  East  Side  Championsliip,  beginning 
July  31st. 

East  and  West  Side  Champions  play  for  City  Championship  beginning 
August  6th.  Best  two  of  three  games  to  decide. 

Players  must  have  played  in  at  least  half  the  scheduled  games  with  home 
team  to  be  eligible  for  semi-finals.  No  less  than  nine  players  will  be  permitted. 
No  change  in  entry  list  for  inter  group  schedule. 

Players  shall  not  transfer  from  one  Club  to  another.  (In  case  of  a  player 
changing  her  residence,  such  change  shall  be  reported  to  group  manager  for 
investigation  and  to  supervisor  for  O.K.  before  player  is  eligible  to  compete.) 
Player  shall  not  play  on  two  teams. 

In  case  of  rain  special  arrangement  will  be  made  by  athletic  official. 
Games  will  not  be  postponed  except  in  case  of  rain  or  bj'  A\Titten  order 
from  office. 

Teams  must  enter  League  before  July  1st. 
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The  Houston,  Texas,  Kecreation  Department  has  the  following 
constitution  for  employed  girls  of  the  Playground  Baseball  Associa- 
tion : 

Section  1 

NAME  AND  OBJECT 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Houston  Girls'  Municipal 
Playground  Baseball  Association.  Its  purpose  shall  be  to  promote  non- 
commercialized  Playground  Baseball  for  girls  in  accordance  with  the  true 
spirit  of  amateurism,  sportsmanship  and  fair  play. 

Section  2 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Director  of  Women's  Athletics  shall  represent  the  Houston  Recrea- 
tion Department  and  shall  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  association.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  one  authorized  representative  of  each 
team  in  the  association,  and  each  director  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  association. 

Section  3 
Each  team  shall  file  with  the  Executive  Secretary  a  list  of  all  players. 

Section  4 
Teams  entering  the  schedule  must  signify  their  intention  to  do  so  before 
April  15.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  the  entry  fee  of  $5.00. 

Section  5 

The  team  designated  as  home  team  shall  furnish  a  new  ball  and  bat  at 
each  game.  The  ball  will  be  the  official  ball  decided  upon  by  the  association, 
which  shall  be  a  12"  out-seam  ball. 

Section  6 

All  games  shall  begin  at  6 :  15  sharp  and  shall  be  played  on  the  day  and 
hour  specified  in  the  printed  season  schedule  which  shall  be  furnished  each 
team  manager  and  captain. 

Section  7 

Any  team  not  ready  to  play  within  15  minutes  of  the  starting  time  shall 
forfeit  the  game,  provided  the  opposing  team  is  on  the  grounds  and  ready  to 
play. 

0.    RiFLERY 

This  activity  for  employed  girls  and  mixed  groups  should  only  be 
undertaken  if  proper  safeguards  are  available,  especially  an  expert 
instructor  preferably  from  the  local  United  States  Army  post  or 
police  department.  Sometimes  the  same  organizations  or  a  gun  club 
will  provide  the  range,  and  some  recreation  depaitments  secure  the 
use  of  arms  and  limited  quantities  of  ammunition  through  proper 
application  to  the  local  army  commandant. 

Girls  participating  in  this  activity  should  be  organized  into  a  club 
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and  enjoy  matches  and  visits  with  other  similar  organizations  as  well 
as  social  affairs  and  outings. 

P.  Roller  Skating 

Many  departments  encourage  skating  by  getting  permission  from 
police  or  other  city  departments  for  blocking  streets,  having  street 
barricades  made  and  securing  paid  or  volunteer  directors.  In  some 
cities  the  police  supervise  the  activity,  in  others  the  paid  staff  of  the 
Recreation  Department,  while  frequently  older  neighborhood  girls 
and  boys,  trained  as  junior  leaders,  or  college  students  take  charge. 
Sometimes  a  community-minded  citizen  becomes  so  interested  that 
he  will  volunteer  to  supervise  the  program  and  set  out  and  store  the 
barricades.  In  York,  Pennsylvania,  two  paid  workers  were  as- 
signed, one  to  each  end  of  a  street,  to  conduct  free  skating  at  one 
end,  contests  and  games  at  the  other. 

Streets  should  be  blocked  for  evening  skating  for  young  adults, 
rather  than  forcing  them  to  patronize  commercial  skating  rinks.  Music 
should  be  provided  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  a  radio  owner  on 
the  street  who  will  put  his  instrument  at  a  window  or  on  the  porch 
and  turn  it  on  full  to  dance  music.  In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Bureau  of  Recreation  secures  the  music  car  of  the  Bureau  of 
Music  for  evening  centers  once  a  week.  In  Lexington,  Kentucky,  cer- 
tain streets  are  closed  every  Friday  evening  under  Recreation  Depart- 
ment and  neighborhood  leadership.  In  some  places  certain  neighbors 
complain,  but  most  parents  have  been  brought  to  the  realization  that 
it  is  better  to  have  their  young  people  enjoy  a  happy,  noisy  activity 
on  their  own  street  than  seek  companionship  in  less  desirable  sur- 
roundings. 

Other  facilities  besides  streets  are  often  used  for  organized  skating. 
Some  playgrounds  have  broad  walks  or  hard  surface  areas  or  tennis 
courts  which  are  used  for  skating,  scooter  races,  all  kinds  of  dances 
and  demonstrations.  One  department  has  a  "piano  house"  (a  shed 
housing  a  piano)  adjacent  to  every  concrete  playground  area.  The 
piano  is  played  by  a  paid  worker  for  all  affairs  on  the  playground. 
Concrete-covered  reservoirs,  large  empty  wading  or  swimming  pools 
and  many  other  smooth,  hard  surfaced  areas  are  appropriated  for 
outdoor  roller  skating. 

Indoors,  basement  or  other  cement  floored  rooms  are  used;  also 
gymnasia  if  proper  wooden  wheeled  skates  are  purchased.  One  com- 
munity center  director  bought  skates  for  indoor  use  from  a  local 
merchant  on  time  payments  and  rented  the  skates  at  5  cents  an  hour 
for  children's  afternoon  skating  periods  and  to  young  adults  at  10 
cents  an  hour  for  evening  periods.  Music  was  furnished  for  this 
occasion  by  a  local  pianist.  This  person  was  paid  a  small  fee  and 
volunteer  instrumentalists  who  wanted  practice  were  invited  to  assist. 
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Enough  money  was  collected  in  this  way  to  meet  the  payments  on  the 
skates  when  due  and  profits  were  used  to  buy  a  radio  for  the  lounge 
room  of  the  center.  In  centers  where  social  dancing  is  not  permitted, 
mixed  group  roller  skating  to  music  is  a  cost-covering  and  very  satis- 
factory substitute. 

Q.  Snow  and  Ice  Sports 

Skating  areas  and  coasting,  skiing  and  toboggan  slides  should  be 
made  and  kept  in  good  condition  and  well  supervised.  Coasting  hills 
are  blocked  off  and  conducted  as  mentioned  for  roller  skating.  Instruc- 
tion as  well  as  supervision  should  be  provided  on  skating  areas. 
Classes,  teams  and  clubs  for  all  types  of  activities  and  various  age 
groups  should  be  organized,  skills  taught,  leagues  conducted  and 
demonstrations  presented.  Community  groups  should  be  organized  to 
assist  the  recreation  director  in  sponsoring  a  festival,  including  con- 
tests, games,  a  pageant,  mardi  gras  and  general  skating,  coasting  and 
skiing.  Snowshoe  and  ski  trails  should  be  laid  out  and  trips  taken. 
Warming  houses  should  be  provided  and  equipment  rented. 

Snow  modeling  contests  should  be  included  in  the  program  for 
older  groups  as  well  as  children. 

In  many  cities  where  snow  and  ice  come  and  melt  quickly,  plans 
must  be  made  well  in  advance,  ready  for  immediate  action  when 
weather  permits.  In  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  such  a  plan  was  followed 
so  that  within  an  hour  after  the  ''go  ahead"  signal  was  given,  the 
police  and  safety  men  were  at  assigned  posts,  city  electricians  were 
stringing  lights,  the  power  company  was  connecting  them  for  the 
free  current  it  was  donating,  a  nearby  pharmacy  was  covering  the 
lights,  public  service  men  were  assembling  material  for  a  huge  bon- 
fire and  ropes  and  lanterns  for  blocking  streets,  and  colleges  and 
schools  were  providing  pre-organized  teams. 

In  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  the  Park  Commissioner  sends  out  a 
letter  early  in  the  winter  outlining  the  proposed  winter  program,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  appears  the  following  questionnaire  which  resi- 
dents are  asked  to  fill  in  and  return  to  the  park  office : 


Name Address  Age 


I  am  interested  in  the  following  events  that  I  have  cheeked  and  would 
like  to  have  you  keep  me  informed  of  the  dates  that  you  are  to  have  events 
and  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting. 

Coasting  parties :  Snowshoe  parties Snowshoe  hikes 

For  Young    Ski  parties    Remarks     

For  Grown-ups    ....      Skating  parties    

Those  responding  receive  postal  notices  of  events  when  organized, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  a  letter  goes  to  those  who  reply  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire telling  of  the  success  of  the  project  and  asking  suggestions 
for  next  winter's  program. 
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Teams  and  competitions  in  snow  and  ice  games  may  be  organized 
as  for  basketball  or  any  other  game.  Contests  and  meets  may  be  con- 
ducted following  the  lines  of  those  mentioned  for  a  Girls'  Carnival, 
Chapter  X,  section  C  or  Play  Days,  Chapter  VI,  section  E. 

R.  Tennis,  Ring  Tennis,  Paddle  Tennis  and  Badminton 

Paddle  tennis  is  one  of  the  finest  games  for  playgrounds,  especially 
those  not  plentifully  equipped  with  neighborhood  tennis  courts.  If 
the  regulation  equipment  and  court  cannot  be  provided,  the  game 
may  be  played  with  locally  made  paddles  (perhaps  made  by  boys 
in  school  manual  training  shops),  any  small  sponge  ball,  a  rope 
stretched  between  two  trees  or  posts,  on  as  smooth  ground  as  possible. 
Regular  competitions  should  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  younger 
girls  but  for  all  ages  and  mixed  groups. 

Some  park  and  recreation  departments  have  built  regulation  wire 
enclosed  paddle  tennis  courts.  In  Westchester  County,  New  York,  land 
owners  have  adopted  paddle  tennis  as  a  year-round  game  by  building 
outdoor  wooden  platforms  with  permanent  nets  and  backstops. 

On  a  crowded  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  playground  paddle  tennis 
is  played  every  evening  in  a  wading  pool  which  has  been  emptied  for 
the  purpose.  In  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  a  paddle 
tennis  club  for  twelve-year-old  girls. 

Ring  tennis  is  another  admirable  game  for  playgrounds  because 
of  the  inexpensive  and  durable  equipment  and  the  small  area  needed. 
Instruction  and  competitions  should  be  provided  for  older  girls  and 
women  and  mixed  groups. 

Tennis  fundamentals  should  be  taught  by  recreation  departments 
on  playgrounds  and  in  community  centers  even  if  standard  courts  are 
not  available.  The  best  teachers  should  be  secured,  if  possible,  and 
thorough  instruction  in  a  few  fundamentals  given  before  the  outdoor 
season  opens. 

The  York,  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Recreation  has  a  number 
of  courts  on  one  athletic  field.  A  tennis  instructor  is  assigned  to  this 
field  every  morning  and  evening.  Just  before  school  closes  for  the 
summer  the  director  has  application  blanks  distributed  to  all  the  older 
school  children.  Those  who  apply  in  this  way  get  a  series  of  five  les- 
sons for  25  cents,  with  balls  and  racquets  furnished  if  necessary.  At 
the  end  of  the  series,  a  novice  tournament  is  held  for  all  these  tennis 
class  pupils  to  give  them  practice  in  the  fundamentals.  Additional 
instruction  classes  are  conducted  for  employed  men  and  women  in  the 
early  evenings. 

In  one  city  where  leaders  were  scarce,  an  intensive  tennis  course 
was  conducted  by  a  professional  with  the  understanding  that  every 
pupil  completing  the  course  would  promise  to  teach  someone  else  all 
she  had  learned.   Some  university  physical  education  departments 
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have  experimented  with  teaching  tennis  to  music  to  get  rhythm  and 
freedom. 

Most  recreation  directors  endeavor  to  get  cooperation  in  conduct- 
ing junior  and  novice  tournaments  from  existing  tennis  clubs.  In 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  winner  of  a  senior  girls'  tournament  helped 
to  conduct  a  junior  contest.  The  AUentown  (Pennsylvania)  Tennis 
Club  sponsors  the  Recreation  Department's  junior  tournament,  sup- 
plying awards,  courts,  officials  and  no  doubt  helping  to  collect  cast 
off  equipment  for  playground  instruction  groups. 

The  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Director  of  Recreation  has  organ- 
ized a  tennis  club  composed  of  the  young  people  he  found  lounging 
around  the  park  tennis  courts.  This  group  now  conducts  tournaments 
and  social  affairs  and  has  indoor  tennis  instruction, 

Houston,  Texas,  at  one  time  equipped  a  convention  hall  so  it  could 
be  used  for  winter  tennis.  Gymnasia  are  often  used  for  instruction 
classes  and  pre-season  practice.  Lighted  outdoor  tennis  courts  pro- 
vide for  many  more  hours  of  play  for  employed  girls  and  men.  One 
city  charges  a  fee  and  reserves  the  courts  certain  nights  to  cover  the 
cost  of  lighting  but  permits  free  play  the  other  nights  so  none  may 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  playing.  In  some  places,  a  quarter  in  the 
slot  of  a  meter  gives  half  an  hour  of  light.  It  is  very  important  that 
evening,  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  play  be  restricted  to  those 
who  are  employed  week  days. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  have  frequent  novice  tournaments  for  girls 
and  young  women.  Usually  an  average  woman  player  refuses  to  enter 
a  tournament  if  she  knows  that  two  or  three  champions  are  entering, 
for  then  she  has  no  chance  of  winning  and  fears  she  may  be  subjected 
to  ridicule  if  matched  against  a  far  superior  player. 

S.  Track  and  Field 

Playground  girls  should  be  classified  by  age,  height,  weight  or  a 
combination  of  these  factors,  and  should  enter  meets  only  on  their 
own  playgrounds  or  in  the  immediate  district.  Here  again  it  is  very 
important  to  control  all  elements,  avoiding  strain  and  exploitation. 
Girls  should  not  enter  more  than  two  events  in  a  meet.  District,  state 
or  national  meets  should  be  discouraged,  also  city-wide  track  meets 
in  large  cities  or  for  young  girls. 

Employed  girls  should  not  be  encouraged  to  enter  track  meets. 
Usually  they  are  not  physically  fit  for  strenuous  competition  or  for 
these  activities.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  dangers  mentioned 
under  basketball,  i.e.,  men  coaches  and  promoters,  commercialization, 
exploitation,  professionalism,  uncontrolled  publicity  and  spectators. 

Older  women  should  never  participate  in  old  style  track  meets. 

For  detailed  suggestions  for  organizing  and  conducting  a  modern 
girls'  track  and  field  meet — called  a  girls'  carnival — see  Chapter  X, 
section  C,  and  Play  Days,  Chapter  VI,  section  E. 
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T,  Tumbling,  Stunts  and  Pyramids 

These  splendid  activities  should  be  taught  and  practiced  on  lawns, 
beaches  or  mats  on  porches,  pavements,  band  shells  or  in  shelter  houses 
or  gymnasia.  Clubs,  teams  or  troupes  may  be  organized  for  play- 
ground circus,  pageant,  demonstration  or  community  night  programs. 
Costumes  should  be  simple  and  completely  covering,  and  performances 
should  be  by  groups,  not  by  individual  stars. 

Older  girls  and  young  women  of  athletic  build  sometimes  enjoy 
these  activities.  Older  women  may  attempt  some  simple  stunts  in  an 
inverted  position  for  their  value  in  readjusting  sagging  organs,  but 
these  events  must  be  selected  with  care. 

U.  Volley  Ball 

Volley  ball  should  be  taught  on  playgrounds  and  at  community  cen- 
ters to  girls  from  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old  up  to  grandmothers 
of  sixty.  It  is  the  finest  organized  team  game  that  can  be  played  by 
grandmothers,  mothers  and  daughters. 

Girls  should  be  classified  as  before  according  to  age,  height,  weight 
or  any  combination  of  these  factors,  and  as  many  teams  as  possible 
organized  on  each  playground.  All  competition  should  be  local  if  at 
all  possible,  or  confined  to  the  immediate  district,  especially  for 
younger  girls.  Usually  playground  girls  play  their  games  in  the  day 
time,  leaving  the  courts  free  for  employed  girls  and  older  women  in 
the  evening. 

Volleyball  is  an  exceptionally  fine  game  for  employed  girls,  but 
unfortunately  many  have  never  learned  to  play  it  in  their  youth  and 
therefore  fail  to  enjoy  it  later.  Some  think  it  is  a  game  for  children 
or  old  women.  Most  women  leaders  are  encouraging  employed  girls 
to  play  volley  ball  between  seasons  or  in  the  final  fifteen  minutes  of  a 
gymnasium  class. 

Some  communities  have  developed  good  employed  girls'  leagues, 
organized  as  basketball  or  any  team  game,  but  fortunately  avoiding 
the  evils  of  the  more  spectacular  games.  The  Chicago  South  Park 
recreation  system  has  developed  volley  ball  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. In  Monroe,  Louisiana,  with  no  indoor  facilities  available,  a  com- 
plete winter  program  for  employed  girls  was  conducted  out  of  doors 
on  school  grounds.  Whiting,  Indiana,  and  other  cities  have  organized 
volley  ball  for  young  women  on  blockaded  street  playgrounds. 

The  Director  of  Recreation  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  persuaded  each 
of  eight  ministers  to  organize  a  team  of  young  men  and  another  of 
young  women  in  the  eight  churches.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gym  was  secured 
for  two  evenings  a  week.  First  a  girls'  game  was  played,  then  a  boys', 
then  a  girls',  and  finally  a  boys'  game.  This  made  a  very  satisfactory 
athletic  and  social  activity,  incidentally  giving  the  girls  escorts  to 
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their  homes  after  the  games  were  concluded,  an  important  factor  in 
southern  cities. 

Another  director  having  many  strings  of  lights  from  some  carni- 
val, persuaded  a  number  of  church  groups  having  space  by  the  edifice 
to  provide  a  volley  ball  court  and  horseshoe  pits  and  the  electricity, 
and  in  turn  they  were  loaned  the  wiring  sockets  and  lights.  Then 
followed  interesting  inter-church  volley  ball  and  horseshoe  contests 
organized  by  the  recreation  director. 

Some  departments  have  experimented  with  mixed  teams  of  young 
men  and  women  in  evening  playground  volley  ball.  In  most  cases  these 
are  "pick-up"  games,  not  organized  or  scheduled,  but  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  many  mixed  groups  play  regularly  on  their  own  grounds 
and  sometimes  visit  and  play  other  teams,  under  regular  Recreation 
Department  leaders.  In  this  way  many  "boy  crazy"  girls  are  reached 
in  a  wholesome  activity  who  would  otherwise  be  neglected. 

In  Austin,  Texas,  a  group  of  men  enthusiasts  brought  their  wives 
one  night  and  out  of  this  grew  a  Saturday  evening  mixed  volley  ball 
group  of  adults. 

Most  women's  gym  classes  finish  the  period  with  volley  ball  and 
occasionally  have  their  husbands  in  to  play  with  them  or  go  to  visit 
other  women's  classes  and  play  them.  Out  of  this  has  grown  post-gym 
class  women's  volley  ball  leagues,  often  continuing  on  the  summer 
playgrounds. 

In  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  a  very  successful  women's  volley  ball 
league  has  been  conducted  for  a  number  of  years,  organized  around 
neighborhood  "key"  women.  When  a  team  loses  a  member,  the  cap- 
tain and  members  search  for  a  new  recruit  among  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  These  teams  play  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year  in  a 
Fair  building,  competing  informally  against  each  team  in  turn.  In 
March  a  formal  tournament  is  conducted  which  arouses  much  interest. 
Many  of  these  women  are  mothers  of  large  families,  or  grandmothers. 

In  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  one  women's  gym  class  had  a 
volley  ball  team  composed  entirely  of  grandmothers;  no  others  were 
eligible.  A  similar  team  was  found  one  year  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  where 
incidentally  three  generations — grandmother,  mother  and  daughter — 
all  attended  the  same  women's  gym  class. 

Greater  effort  should  be  made  to  interest  women  and  girls  of  all 
ages  in  volley  ball. 


Chapter  XII 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
THE  NON-PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

"We  will  discuss  these  non-physical  activities  under  six  major 
groups:  A.  Handcraft;  B.  Music;  C.  Dramatics;  D.  Social;  E.  Men- 
tal; and  F.  Service.  Methods  are  suggested  for  organizing  activities 
for  girls  and  women  only.  Unfortunately  space  does  not  permit  in- 
cluding methods  for  conducting  mixed  group  activities  which  are  most 
important.  This  phase  of  the  program  is  covered  in  detail  in  a  booklet 
published  by  the  National  Recreation  Association  Partners  in  Play. 

The  suggestions  in  this  chapter  will  not  include  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  various  activities,  for  which  the  leader  is  referred  to  the  many 
helpful  standard  books  and  information  secured  from  the  local  library, 
from  publishers,  from  national  organizations  or  experts  in  the  field. 
The  National  Recreation  Association  is  ready  to  give  advice  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  program  and  has  field  workers  who  are  sometimes 
available  for  training  courses  in  certain  subjects. 

In  all  subjects  executives  should  cooperate  with  local  librarians 
in  preparing  and  distributing  lists  of  books  available  in  the  public 
library  both  for  leaders  and  for  participants,  which  may  be  consulted 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  further  developing  a  hobby. 

A.  Handcraft 

In  handcraft  it  is  necessary  to  have  enough  free  materials  on  hand 
to  permit  every  person  attending  the  first  lesson  to  complete  one 
attractive  project.  This  is  particularly  true  of  children  who  always 
want  something  tangible  to  show  for  their  efforts.  If  at  all  possible, 
participants  should  be  permitted  to  take  their  completed  articles  home 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will  return  them  or  make  a  dupli- 
cate if  desired  for  a  handcraft  exhibit. 

Wise  leaders  at  the  first  meeting  show  a  few,  but  not  too  many, 
samples  of  projects  suited  for  the  further  work  of  the  group.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  give  too  many  ideas  or  show  too  many  samples  at 
once,  for  beginners  will  become  confused  and  will  not  know  which 
project  to  undertake,  or  will  become  too  ambitious,  wanting  to  make 
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all  at  once.  If  the  first  few  samples  do  not  appeal  to  the  group,  then 
show  a  few  more  or  offer  suggestions. 

After  the  girl  or  woman  has  selected  her  next  project,  the  leader 
should  enumerate  the  items,  amounts  and  costs  of  the  materials  which 
the  student  must  bring  or  pay  for  next  session.  Usually  a  weU  pre- 
pared crafts  teacher  has  an  abundance  of  emergency  supplies,  pins, 
needles,  paste,  scissors,  wire,  cardboard,  paper,  pencils,  ruler,  erasers, 
carbon  and  tracing  papers,  shellac,  turpentine  and  brushes  for  use 
by  pupils  who  forget  their  most  important  supplies,  as  they  always  do. 

After  the  group  is  well  organized,  it  may  be  advisable  to  encour- 
age the  members  to  bring  their  own  samples  to  show  to  others  and 
teach  each  other  if  the  leader  is  unfamiliar  with  the  project.  Soon 
the  women  may  indicate  what  they  wish  to  make,  then  it  is  the  lead- 
er's work  to  discourage  them  tactfully  if  the  proposed  projects  are 
too  difficult,  or  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  the  problems. 

In  certain  classes,  such  as  sewing,  women  may  come  with  a  definite 
objective  in  mind  (such  as  making  over  a  garment  in  which  they  need 
help)  and  do  not  want  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  something  else, 
at  least  not  until  this  one  objective  has  been  reached.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  differences  between  recreation  groups  and  night  school 
classes;  in  the  former  the  members  tell  the  leader  what  they  want 
to  do,  and  in  the  latter  the  leader  tells  the  group  what  they  must  do 
to  complete  the  course. 

Recreation  leaders  may  suggest,  advise  and  guide  selections  but 
should  not  dictate  activities.  As  far  as  possible,  articles  should  be  use- 
ful as  well  as  ornamental,  and  not  too  fragile.  It  is  discouraging  for 
a  child  to  put  hours  of  work  on  a  project  made  of  such  cheap  or  poor 
materials  that  it  can  never  look  as  it  should  or  be  of  service.  More- 
over, such  procedure  encourages  her  to  do  careless  work  in  the  future 
and  to  mishandle  materials.  She  should  be  taught  to  care  properly  for 
her  own  materials,  tools  and  articles,  and  for  those  of  others  also. 

1.  Girls. — Children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  toys  and 
games  for  their  own  use  or  for  younger  brothers  or  sisters.  Things 
which  they  can  wear  or  make  for  their  own  rooms  should  be  inter- 
spersed with  gifts  for  mother,  father  or  others,  and  with  welfare  or 
community  projects  benefiting  strangers  or  the  playground  as  a 
whole.  This  is  one  way  to  give  girls  the  training  in  unselfish  service 
which  they  need  during  the  formative  years. 

In  Detroit,  summer  playground  crafts  are  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions and  an  honor  point  system  has  been  devised  for  making  one 
article  in  each  section.  Local  exhibits  are  held  on  the  playgrounds 
and  the  best  articles  are  sent  to  the  great  exhibit  at  Belle  Isle  at 
the  time  of  the  pageant.  All  the  girls  taking  part  in  the  pageant  make 
their  costumes  under  the  direction  of  the  play  leader.  During  the 
winter  handcraft  clubs  are  organized  among  the  junior  girls  to  meet 
in  the  afternoon,  and  among  the  intermediates  who  meet  Friday  eve- 
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nings.  These  two  groups  of  girls  have  games  after  each  handcraft 
period  and  certain  age  groups  also  have  lectures  and  discussions  once 
a  month.  This  year  the  fourteen-year-old  girls  v^ill  have  six  lectures 
on  home  safety ;  the  fifteen-year-old  girls  will  have  lectures  on  home 
nursing  and  the  sixteen-year-old  group  in  recreation.  All  of  the  hand- 
craft activities,  the  lectures  and  the  books  which  the  girls  make  up 
incorporating  the  lecture  points,  count  certain  points  toward  the 
certificates  and  pins. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  rooms  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Detroit  Recreation  Department  is  that  devoted  to  toys  and  games. 
Practically  all  of  the  articles  on  display  there  were  made  by  the  chil- 
dren and  belong  to  them,  and  may  be  taken  home  when  the  children 
wish  to  take  them.  When  a  child  makes  something  which  is  unusually 
good  she  is  asked  if  she  does  not  want  to  make  a  duplicate  for  a  sick 
child  in  the  hospital.  In  this  way  a  great  many  games  and  toys  are 
sent  to  the  children's  hospital.  One  thing  the  children  all  like  to  do 
is  to  paste  a  magazine  cover  on  a  thick  board  and  then  cut  it  into  ten 
or  twelve  pieces  for  a  picture  puzzle.  A  duplicate  of  the  magazine 
picture  is  pasted  on  the  box  which  contains  the  blocks. 

Girls  sometimes  enjoy  carpentry,  often  as  much  as  boys,  and  fre- 
quently take  great  pride  in  constructing  play  houses  out  of  piano 
boxes  or  scrap  lumber  and  doll  houses  from  store  boxes.  In  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  playground  groups  make  complete  libraries — including 
shelves,  tables  and  chairs — from  store  boxes  and  orange  crates.  These 
are  sandpapered,  painted  and  the  chairs  padded,  then  upholstered 
with  cretonne.  This  same  department  has  other  unusual  crafts  for 
girls.  Each  playground  is  required  to  make  a  child's  quilt  during  the 
summer  as  a  group  project.  Frames  are  set  up  in  the  shade  of  large 
trees,  patches  and  appliqued  designs  are  prepared  and  the  whole  thing 
is  quilted  by  the  children  themselves.  After  these  quilts  are  entered 
in  the  contest  they  are  given  to  an  orphanage.  Puppet  making  and 
puppet  theaters  are  also  encouraged  on  each  playground.  Other  proj- 
ects made  of  composition  board,  cardboard  and  boxes  are  peep  shows 
from  shoe  boxes,  fairy  tale  shows  (which  give  the  setting  for  a  fantasy 
or  pageant  on  a  large  square  of  composition  board)  and  miniature 
stages  built  in  store  boxes.  All  of  these  are  entered  in  local  and  city- 
wide  contests  and  form  the  nucleus  of  the  annual  Art  and  Dramatic 
Week  programs. 

Other  interesting  playground  projects  for  girls  include  the  beau- 
tiful baskets  and  trays  made  with  long  leaf  southern  pine  needles  by 
the  children  on  the  Augusta,  Georgia,  playgrounds ;  the  rugs  made  in 
Chicago  school  recreation  shelters  and  later  entered  in  a  city-wide 
contest  in  one  of  the  famous  department  stores;  tlie  scarf  and  beret 
made  by  each  playground  child  in  the  colors  of  that  particular  ground 
in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  worn  to  all  inter-playground  events,  and 
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the  leather  belts  made  from  the  old  covers  of  playground  baseballs  by 
the  children  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Some  departments  stress  sewing  as  an  activity  for  girls  of  all  ages. 
In  Austin,  Texas,  sewing  clubs  are  formed,  which  meet  weekly,  with 
two  girls  as  hostesses.  In  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  all  material  is  supplied 
for  sewing  classes  and  some  very  attractive  garments  are  made 
trimmed  with  accessories  purchased  by  the  girls  at  the  5  and  10  cent 
stores.  Some  girls  claim  they  make  their  one  good  dress  each  year  on 
the  playground  with  the  cotton  cloth  given  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  an  exhibit  is  held  at  the  Public  Library  and  certain  girls  are 
asked  to  model  their  own  dresses  during  this  display.  In  the  same  city 
each  playground  makes  and  fills  a  Friendship  box  of  playground 
handcraft  projects  which  is  sent  to  some  foreign  country  in  exchange 
for  one  from  the  native  children  of  that  land. 

Handcraft  exhibits  usually  close  the  summer  playground  or  the 
winter  club  or  community  center  seasons.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  Detroit  final  exhibit  at  the  time  of  the  playground  pageant 
and  of  the  Paterson  living  model  sewing  display  in  the  library.  In 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  a  great  final  day  is  staged  for  all  playground 
activities  including  athletic  contests,  a  pageant,  and  handcraft  and 
garden  displays  which  are  shown  in  a  huge  circus  tent.  Various  classes 
of  garden  exhibits  are  organized  including  children's  playground  gar- 
den produce  and  flowers,  and  those  from  home  gardens  and  profes- 
sionally grown  exhibits  from  the  nearby  large  estates. 

The  Girls'  Hobby  Display  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  organized  and 
conducted  by  the  Eecreation  Department  cooperating  with  many 
women's  groups,  and  it  is  held  in  a  large  vacant  store.  Individuals 
and  groups  from  public,  private  and  parochial  schools  and  from  girls' 
clubs,  especially  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  and  Girl  Reserves,  are  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  projects  they  have  completed  during  the  winter. 
Items  are  carefully  checked  in  and  out  and  guarded  during  the  hours 
the  show  is  open  throughout  the  entire  week.  Groups  are  invited  to 
sponsor  living  shows  on  the  different  afternoons  by  actually  conduct- 
ing a  craft  program  at  the  Hobby  Display.  The  poster  gives  all 
details : 

CINCINNATI  GIRLS'  WEEK 

Hobby  Display 

Union  Central  Annex  Building 
March  16th  to  21st  inclusive. 

Age  classification  for  entrants  as  of  March  1st : 
Class  "A" — Girls  up  to  14  years 
Class  "B" — Girls  15  to  18  years  inclusive 
Class  "C" — Girls  19  years  and  over 
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Departments  for  classification  of  Hobby  Projects: 

Handcraft  Millinery 

Art  Work  Dolls 

Music  and  Poetry  Natural  History 

Sewing  Collections 

Pillows  Flowers  and  Plants 

Cooking  Special  Exhibits 

Photography 

Ribbons  will  be  awarded  for  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  places  in  all  Departments 
of  the  Exhibit  for  all  age  classifications, 

A  cup  will  be  awarded  the  school  whose  pupils  secure  the  most  points 
scored  on  a  basis  of  1st  place:  3  points;  2nd  place:  2  points;  3rd  place: 
1  point. 

A  banner  will  be  awarded  the  Girl  Scout  troop,  Camp  Fire  Girl  group  or 
Girl  Reserve  Council  whose  members  secure  the  most  points  scored  on  the 
same  basis. 

All  exhibits  must  be  work  of  the  exhibitor  and  her  property. 

The  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  exhibits. 

The  Committee  will  take  every  reasonable  precaution  to  insure  the  safety 
of  exhibits,  yet  it  must  be  understood  that  the  owners  are  required  to  assume 
all  risk,  and  should  any  exhibit  or  portion  thereof  be  injured,  lost  or  stolen, 
the  Committee  will  render  all  assistance  in  their  power  for  the  recovery 
of  the  same,  but  will  not  recognize  any  claim  for  payment  of  the  value  or 
any  portion  thereof. 

Entry  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  school  principals.  Girl  Scout,  Camp 
Fire  or  Girl  Reserve  leaders,  also  at  the  office  of  the  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission, 328  City  Hall. 

Projects  for  the  Hobby  Display  may  be  brought  to  the  above  office  any 
time  after  February  23rd. 


Sponsored  by  the  Cincinnati  Public  Recreation  Commission  in  coopera- 
tion with  public  and  private  women's  organizations  of  Cincinnati  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  girls. 

Approved  by:  Federation  of  Mothers'  Clubs  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity 
Federation    of    Catholic    Parent-Teacher   Associations    of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati. 

The  entry  cards  for  the  three  age  classifications  were  printed  on 
different  colored  cardboard  made  in  three  sections,  the  first  attached 
to  the  exhibit,  the  second  filed  in  the  Recreation  Commission  office 
and  the  third  held  by  the  girl  as  a  claim  check.  The  card  for  the 
Class  "A"  group  is  shown  below: 

Class  "A" — Girls  up  to  14  Years  of  Age  inclusive  as  of  March  1st. 
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GIRLS'  HOBBY  FAIR 

One  of  the  Activities  of  Girls'  Week 

March  7th  to  13th,  Inclusive 

Sponsored  by  the  Public  Recreation  Commission 

No.  2491  ENTRY  BLANK 

Name Age   

Address   

Nature  of  Exhibit 

No.  of  Pieces Dept.  No 

School    

Girl  Scout  Troop   

Girl  Reserve  Council   

Camp  Fire  Girls  

All  entrants  must  write  the  name  of  their  school  on  line 
indicated.  If  entrant  is  a  member  of  one  other  organization,  she 
must  write  on  line  indicated. 

Class  "A" — Girls  up  to  14  Years  of  Age  inclusive  as  of  March  1st 
No.  2491 

Name   

Address   

Type  of  Work 

Number  of  Pieces   

Department  No 

Class  "A" — Girls  up  to  14  Years  of  Age  inclusive  as  of  March  1st,  1932 

GIRLS'  HOBBY  FAIR 

One  of  the  Activities  of  Girls'  Week 

March  7th  to  13th,  Inclusive 

Sponsored  by  the  Public  Recreation  Commission 

No.  2491  ENTRY  BLANK 

Name Age 

Address  

Nature  of  Exhibit 

No.  of  Pieces Dept.  No 

Member  of: 

School    

Girl  Scout  Troop 

Girl  Reserve  Council 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Property  Loss:  The  Committee  will  take  every  reasonable 
precaution  to  insure  the  safety  of  exhibits,  yet  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  owners  are  required  to  assume  all  risk,  and  should 
any  exhibit  or  any  portion  thereof  be  injured,  lost  or  stolen,  the 
Committee  will  render  all  assistance  in  their  power  for  the 
recovery  of  same,  but  will  not  recognize  any  claim  for  payment 
of  the  value,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

BRING  THIS  DUPXICATE  WITH  YOU  V7HEN  YOU  CALL  FOR  YOUR 
EXHIBIT  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FAIR, 
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Gardening  is  an  important  form  of  recreation  too  often  neglected. 
In  some  cities  the  school  and  recreation  departments  cooperate  in 
sponsoring  a  spring  and  summer  program  as  in  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  same  organizer  is  employed  by  both  agencies.  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  interesting  Playground  Flower  Box  Clubs  are  organ- 
ized on  the  playgrounds  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  School 
Gardens, 

The  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Playground  Commission  has  a  special 
garden  worker  who  not  only  organizes  clubs  and  supervises  public 
gardens  but  also  private  gardens  entered  in  the  Department's  contest. 
Usually  after  an  instruction  period  in  a  public  garden  she  conducts 
games  and  story  hours  which  apply  to  the  subject.  At  the  beginning 
of  spring,  the  following  membership  card  is  distributed  to  school 
children : 

GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  l  ^  •'°  ^ 

I  J      Home  Garden  Llub 

I  promise  to  take  good  care  of  my  garden  and  keep  a  record  of  the  same. 

T     .  ,    ,         •  [1     Flowers 

I  wish  to  raise  r  n       ir         J.    1  1 

[  J     Vegetables 

Name Age   

Address Date  


Parent's  Consent:    I  am  willing  to  cooperate  Avith  the  Garden  Director 
and  will  help  to  make  my  child's  garden  work  a  success. 
Phone Signed 

An  exhibit  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  summer  where  not  only  flowers 
and  vegetables  grown  in  the  home  or  playground  gardens  are  dis- 
played, but  also  canned  goods  made  from  these  home  grown  products, 
garden  books,  posters  and  notebooks.  At  this  time  honors  are  awarded 
for  the  best  playground  and  home  gardens  which  were  judged  during 
the  previous  week,  and  also  for  the  best  variety  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  which  were  grown  on  these  plots,  and  for  other  special  classes 
including  flowers,  vegetables,  garden  books  and  maps  and  posters. 
One  year  the  playground  gardens  maintained  by  this  Commission 
furnished  thirty  bushels  of  tomatoes,  carrots,  beets,  peppers  and  other 
vegetables  for  use  in  the  welfare  kitchens.  About  fifty  needy  adults 
were  given  garden  plots  that  summer. 

In  the  same  Department  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  cer- 
tain days  are  set  aside  for  a  Garden  Exchange  conducted  on  the  City 
Hall  la^vn  by  playground  workers.  Garden  owners  having  an  abundance 
of  certain  kinds  of  seeds,  bulbs  or  plants  bring  them  for  distribution 
to  needy  persons  or  exchange  them  for  others  which  they  require. 

Cooking  is  another  activity  which  should  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram if  girls  do  not  have  opportunities  for  such  classes  in  schools. 
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One  Eecreation  Department  has  regular  summer  cooking  classes  for 
girls,  using  the  school  facilities  housed  in  a  portable  building  on  a 
playground.  Many  settlement  houses  and  girls'  clubs  have  very  suc- 
cessful cooking  classes. 

2.  Women. — Employed  girls  as  a  rule  do  not  care  for  handcraft 
classes  as  much  as  older  women,  but  those  who  do  enjoy  it  usually  fit 
into  these  groups  so  well  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the 
younger  from  the  older  women.  Sewing,  cooking  and  millinery  classes 
are  naturally  adapted  to  women's  groups  but  most  other  handcraft 
activities  are  suitable  for  mixed  groups.  However,  older  women  usually 
make  their  handcraft  class  a  neighborhood  club  and  seem  to  enjoy 
it  when  conducted  for  women  only.  Almost  every  progressive,  year- 
round  Recreation  Department  promotes  handcraft  classes  for  women. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  find  the  best  qualified  leader  and  give 
her  full  cooperation  in  planning  the  program.  A  few  enthusiastic 
women  should  be  gathered  for  the  first  lessons  and  these  should  be  so 
successful  that  the  women  will  bring  their  friends  and  build  the 
attendance  themselves.  A  leader  should  not  become  discouraged  when 
only  a  few  attend  the  first  classes.  She  must  have  attractive  samples 
ready  and  sufficient  supplies  for  some  simple  but  effective  project 
which  can  be  completed  in  one  or  two  sessions.  She  must  also  create 
such  a  happy,  neighborly  atmosphere  that  the  women  recommend  the 
class  to  their  friends  not  only  for  the  handcraft  instruction  but  for 
the  fun  they  have  together. 

Classes  should  be  organized  early  in  October  to  continue  until 
April  or  May  if  at  all  possible.  Sometimes  playground  leaders  encour- 
age the  mothers  to  bring  their  sewing  to  the  ground  on  certain  sum- 
mer afternoons,  and  out  of  this  informal  gathering  grow  a  mothers' 
club  and  a  handcraft  class  which  under  wise  leadership  should  con- 
tinue into  the  winter  months.  Such  plans  have  been  followed  in  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  and  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  the  classes 
met  during  cold  weather  in  private  homes.  Another  method  of  organ- 
izing is  to  catch  the  seasonal  interests  and  conduct  short  term  clubs 
such  as  a  Christmas  Gift  Club,  Spring  Clothes  Club,  Trousseau  Club 
or  a  Hope  Chest  Club.  Mothers  especially  are  often  glad  to  sew  for  wel- 
fare organizations  or  mission  groups.  In  some  communities  there  is 
need  for  a  Make-Over-Clothes  Club.  New  fads  in  home  decoration  or 
clothes  should  be  promoted  as  long  as  interest  lasts,  then  change  'to 
something  else. 

Many  Recreation  Departments  have  handcraft  classes  of  various 
kinds  for  women's  groups  such  as:  the  Pine  Needle  Club  for  tourist 
women  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida ;  a  Pewter  Club  in  the  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts,  Girls '  Club ;  Quilting  Clubs  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Los  Angeles,  California.  In  Scranton  ten  women  form  a  club 
early  in  the  autumn  and  place  their  names  in  a  hat.  These  are  drawn 
out  one  at  a  time.  The  person  whose  name  is  drawn  first  plans  a  quilt, 
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buys  the  material,  and  all  work  on  it  until  they  have  completed  it  with 
her.  Then  the  process  is  repeated  until  each  one  has  a  quilt  of  her 
own.  In  Los  Angeles,  a  similar  method  is  used,  patterns  are  exchanged 
and  special  mention  is  given  to  the  club  sending  the  largest  number 
of  patterns  and  most  original  designs  to  the  Recreation  Department 
office.  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  has  very  successful  summer  art  classes 
for  women  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  stresses  women's  craft  classes 
of  all  kinds  in  the  many  community  centers  from  October  until  the 
final  display  late  in  May.  Wood  working  classes  are  open  to  both  men 
and  women.  The  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Mothers'  Clubs  exchange 
patterns  and  recipes,  make  handcraft  projects,  earn  money  for  play- 
ground children  who  cannot  pay  for  costumes,  club  dues  or  handcraft 
supplies,  and  most  of  all  make  the  elaborate  crepe  paper  costumes 
used  in  the  many  Recreation  Department  pageants.  The  Detroit  De- 
partment of  Recreation  also  has  many  women's  handcraft  classes 
meeting  in  community  centers  and  school  buildings.  Any  group  of 
thirty  or  more  women  may  organize  a  class  and  ask  the  Recreation 
Department  for  a  leader  and  a  place  to  meet.  These  are  supplied  with- 
out charge  and  the  materials  may  be  bought  from  the  Department 
at  cost.  The  Detroit  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  cooperated  with 
the  Department  in  opening  a  bazaar  just  before  Christmas  where  the 
women  of  the  handcraft  classes  could  sell  their  products  to  the  club 
women. 

Cooking  is  another  activity  popular  in  Recreation  Department 
community  centers.  Here  again,  seasonal  interests  and  clever  names 
attract  the  women  for  short  term  courses  who  would  not  be  interested 
in  an  October  to  May  program.  Some  of  these  include:  Kitchenette 
Cookery,  Cake  and  Candy  Club,  Hot  Weather  Cooking  Class,  Hostess 
Club,  Holiday  Hints  Club,  Sandwich  and  Salad  Club,  Much  Out  of 
Little  Club,  and  so  on,  using  any  name  you  wish  but  making  it  a 
Cooking  Club  just  the  same. 

Many  women's  clubs  volunteer  their  services  in  preparing  food 
for  playground  picnics,  community  center  or  club  parties,  final  ban- 
quets, special  teas  or  parties  or  canning  for  the  welfare  agencies, 

B.  Music 

Music  should  be  included  in  every  program  for  girls,  women  and 
mixed  groups  and  should  be  featured  especially  at  all  parties,  special 
days,  anniversaries,  holidays,  and  it  should  be  in  tune  with  the  seasons 
and  the  moods  of  the  women. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  music  or  to 
make  recommendations  for  its  organization  and  conduct.  This  has  been 
excellently  done  by  Augustus  D.  Zanzig  in  "Music  in  American  Life" 
(available  through  the  Oxford  University  Press  or  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association).  In  this  section  only  a  few  suggestions  will  be 
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given  for  music  leadership  by  the  average  worker  or  organizer  for 
amateur  recreation  groups  of  girls  and  women. 

1.  Girls. — Music  should  play  a  much  greater  part  in  the  recrea- 
tion program  for  girls  on  the  playgrounds  and  in  community  centers 
than  it  does  now.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  school  system  does 
not  offer  an  extensive  program  of  rhythm  bands,  group  singing, 
orchestras  and  glee  clubs. 

Group  singing  should  be  included  in  every  program,  especially 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  on  summer  playgrounds  and  at  twilight. 
In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  girls  attending  Recreation  Depart- 
ment dancing  classes  enjoy  singing  during  the  rest  period.  A  commu- 
nity center  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  has  a  ^'Song  and  Story  Hour." 
At  this  time  a  theme  is  selected  and  alternating  songs  and  stories 
reflect  this  theme.  The  Detroit  Department  of  Recreation  requires 
group  singing  on  the  playgrounds  and  has  thousands  of  girls  who  are 
not  in  the  annual  pageant,  seated  in  special  bleachers,  in  a  mass 
chorus.  This  accompanies  the  pageant  and  gives  numbers  during  the 
intermissions.  Children  on  the  Syracuse,  New  York,  playgrounds  com- 
pose a  new  playground  song  each  year  which  they  sing  at  all  inter- 
playground  events. 

Many  Recreation  Departments  conduct  local  harmonica  and 
ukulele  clubs  and  a  musical  jamboree  as  one  of  the  city-wide  compe- 
titions of  the  summer  playground  program.  Girls'  events  usually 
include:  group  singing,  quartettes  or  double  quartettes,  ukulele  club 
numbers,  and  possibly  harmonica  and  rhythm  bands.  In  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  when  a  playground  wins  such  a  contest  it  receives  a  "  G " 
clef  cut  from  colored  felt  which  is  proudly  sewed  on  the  playground 
banner.  Other  inter-playground  contest  winners  are  awarded  with 
similar  felt  insignia  for  their  banners. 

Some  departments  have  developed  playground  music  instruction 
to  a  high  degree.  In  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  a  special  worker 
organizes  many  local  and  city-wide  events  including  a  playground 
operetta.  Middletown,  Connecticut,  has  an  exceptionally  fine  play- 
ground orchestra.  Girls  from  the  Mobile,  Alabama,  plaj^grounds  meet 
at  the  Department  office  throughout  the  year  for  girls'  orchestra, 
harmonica  and  ukulele  practices.  In  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  violin 
and  piano  lessons  are  given  on  each  playground  by  special  instructors 
who  report  there  on  certain  days.  The  pianos  in  the  school  buildings 
are  used.  Orchestras  are  organized  on  twelve  of  the  twenty-three  play- 
grounds and  rehearse  frequently.  They  not  only  demonstrate  their 
ability  at  the  annual  pageant  but  compete  at  various  times  during  the 
summer  and  give  two  group  recitals.  The  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
playground  orchestra  gives  selections  during  intermissions  at  summer 
band  concerts. 

A  rhythm  band  should  always  include  every  child  in  the  group. 
In  conducting  this  activity,  the  leader  is  not  only  establishing  a 
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splendid  form  of  recreation  but  also  laying  a  broad  foundation  of 
rhythm  for  the  future  musical  education  of  the  children. 

The  planning  of  the  toy  orchestra  must  often  be  restricted  by  the 
exigencies  of  number  and  cost,  but  the  musical  balance  should  be 
held  in  mind  as  the  goal  for  which  to  strive. 

A  suggested  plan  for  a  fifteen-piece  orchestra  would  be  as  follows : 

1  drum  1  pair  cymbals 

1  wood  block  3  pairs  rhythm  sticks 

4  bells  (one  to  a  player)  3  jingle  sticks  (one  to  a  player) 

2  triangles 

The  jingle  sticks  are  much  less  expensive  than  tambourines,  and 
produce  approximately  the  same  effect.  If  expense  is  not  an  item, 
tambourines  are  prettier  to  look  at  and  give  more  volume  of  tone. 
For  a  twenty-piece  orchestra  the  following  selection  might  be  made : 


1  drum 

1  pair  cymbals 

1  wood  block 

5  pairs  of  rhythm  sticks 

6  bells 

8  jingle  sticks 

3  triangles 

In  choosing  instruments  the  best  ones  will  prove  cheaper  in  the 
end.  The  large  triangles  have  a  mellow  tone.  A  good  tambourine  has 
a  substantial  head.  The  more  expensive  bells  are  especially  silvery  and 
do  not  come  apart.  Good  cymbals  have  a  musical  resonance,  not  just 
a  harsh  clang.  A  good  drum  is  the  best  investment,  as  it  wears  well 
and  has  more  than  double  the  tone.  It  will  also  have  rods  and  screws 
for  adjusting,  and  snares  which  add  to  its  tone  quality. 

Uniforms  for  players  are  attractive,  but  if  used  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  hats  are  comfortable  and  well-fitting,  otherwise  they 
will  stand  askew  and  cause  much  fussing  and  frantic  clutching  among 
the  small  wearers.  Capes  or  cape-coats  interfere  with  free  arm  motion. 
Military  coats  and  long  trousers  are  the  most  becoming  garb  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  If  one  might  judge  from  the  pictures  in  the  various 
school  and  music  journals,  a  mothers'  meeting  might  well  convene  and 
settle  with  unanimity  the  length  of  trouser  legs,  the  length  of  the 
coats  and  the  exact  spacing  for  the  red  braid  trimming.  Uniformity 
lends  much  to  the  picture. 

Rhythm  bands  may  be  adapted  to  more  advanced  students  as  sug- 
gested for  the  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franz  Joseph  Haydn.  A  publication  of  his  ' '  Toj^  Symphony ' '  has  been 
rewritten  to  include  not  only  piano,  violin,  'cello,  and  six  kinds  of  toy 
instruments  (rattle,  cuckoo,  nightingale,  quail,  toy  trumpet  and 
drum)  but  also  parts  for  a  chorus  of  treble  voices.  In  this  way,  com- 
bining as  it  does  several  ways  of  making  music,  it  can  interest  young 
and  old,  including  people  of  various  musical  inclinations  and  tastes. 

2.  Women. — Music  groups  for  employed  girls  should  also  include 
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young  men  or  have  frequent  concerts  followed  by  dancing  or  parties 
or  outings.  Recreation  directors  should  cooperate  with  the  heads  of 
nurses'  training  schools  to  organize  mixed  group  choruses  for  student 
nurses  so  that  they  may  have  not  only  a  recreation  activity  which 
does  not  require  long  hours  of  standing  or  physical  activity  but  which 
also  enables  them  to  meet  young  men.  If  there  is  a  college  for  men  in 
the  community,  these  students  should  be  invited  to  join  the  women's 
chorus  or  have  joint  programs  and  social  affairs.  This  same  sugges- 
tion could  be  applied  to  any  other  group  of  young  women  who  find 
it  difficult  to  meet  young  men  and  who  need  a  form  of  recreation 
which  is  a  relief  from  long  hours  of  standing. 

In  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin,  a  girls'  chorus  has  frequent  parties  and 
dances,  giving  several  numbers  each  evening  during  intermission.  The 
AUentown,  Pennsylvania,  Director  of  Recreation  cooperated  with  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  organizing  a  young  women's  chorus.  In  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  most  attractive  posters,  showing  a  young  girl  in  overalls 
sitting  on  a  bench  playing  a  banjo-ukulele,  are  placed  in  the  girls' 
dressing  rooms  of  all  the  major  industries  with  this  typewritten  at  the 
top — ' '  Would  you  like  to  play  the  uke  ?  ?  ?  ?  Call  Geneva  8374  and  ask 
about  our  girls'  club.  Only  for  girls  16  years  and  over.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners. ' '  In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  a  girl 's  glee  club  called  ' '  The  Gypsy 
Singers"  was  organized  by  the  recreation  director  cooperating  with 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  stressing  gypsy  and  other  folk  songs  and  including 
many  outings  and  social  affairs  in  the  program.  A  group  in  St,  Paul, 
Minnesota,  combined  many  forms  of  recreation  in  their  ' '  Gypsy  Club ' ' 
including  handcraft  in  the  construction  of  elaborate  costumes,  music, 
dancing  and  dramatics  in  an  operetta  based  on  a  one  act  gypsy  play. 

Older  women  frequently  prefer  to  have  their  music  groups  in  the 
daytime,  thus  automatically  excluding  men,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 
has  a  Women's  Club  which  the  recreation  director  assists  in  sponsor- 
ing an  afternoon  music  appreciation  class,  concluded  in  the  spring 
with  a  Greater  Cleveland  Music  Memory  Contest  for  club  women. 

Even  in  evening  recreation  centers  the  older  women  seem  to  prefer 
their  own  select  groups  such  as  the  harmonica  clubs  in  Milwaukee  and 
the  ukulele  clubs  in  Detroit.  These  groups  became  so  proficient  that 
they  decided  to  have  their  own  demonstration  which  consisted  of  many 
numbers  all  elaborately  costumed  and  staged  by  the  women  them- 
selves. A  women's  gym  class  in  Peoria  decided  to  promote  some 
musical  activity  as  a  side  line  and  finally  produced  a  minstrel  show 
all  of  its  own. 

A  very  interesting  booklet  has  been  prepared  by  Fanny  R, 
Buchanan,  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  to  encourage  the 
study  of  folk  music  by  Iowa  farm  women.  It  is  called  "Musical 
Moments  with  Foreign  Mothers." 

Probably  one  of  the  most  outstanding  contributions  to  music  for 
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women's  groups  has  been  made  by  the  late  "Will  Reeves,  former  Direc- 
tor of  Recreation  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  called  ''The  Mothersingers. " 
This  idea  has  spread  to  many  women 's  clubs. 

The  Mothersingers,  made  up  of  members  from  the  city's  mothers' 
clubs,  began  its  career  in  1924  when  Mr.  Reeves  suggested  that  there 
be  a  singing  contest  between  groups  representing  the  various  mothers' 
clubs.  Four  clubs  responded  each  with  a  glee  club,  and  the  movement 
was  launched.  The  next  year  twenty-nine  of  the  120  organized  choruses 
registered  for  the  tournament  and  preliminary  contests  were  arranged. 
The  requirements  were  that  the  director  and  accompanist  for  each 
contesting  group  should  be  chosen  from  the  club  and  should  receive 
no  compensation,  and  that  one  of  the  following  songs  should  be  sung : 
"Sweet  and  Low,"  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song,"  "Aloha  Oe,"  "Santa 
Lucia"  and  "0  Sole  Mio."  Women  prominent  in  the  city's  musical 
life  served  as  judges.  The  final  contest  held  in  the  spring  before  an 
enthusiastic  audience  of  400  people  was  won  by  a  club  whose  chorus 
had  been  organized  only  two  months  before  the  contest.  The  winning 
chorus  was  asked  to  broadcast  its  two  songs  from  a  local  station. 

The  following  fall  it  was  proposed  that  a  united  mothers'  glee  club  be 
formed  according  to  the  following  plan  of  organization :  a  club  having 
not  more  than  fifty  members  was  to  choose  two  singers ;  a  club  of  between 
fifty  and  100  members,  four  singers ;  those  having  100  or  more  members, 
six  singers.  The  application  blank  had  space  for  the  applicant  to  say 
whether  she  was  a  first  or  second  soprano  or  a  first  or  second  alto, 
and  the  clubs  were  asked  to  choose  an  alto  for  every  soprano  selected, 
thus  providing  as  nearly  as  possible  a  balanced  chorus.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-four  applications  of  individuals  were  secured.  Of  these 
about  150  appeared  at  the  first  meeting  after  Christmas  when  without 
any  tryout  each  one  was  assigned  to  the  part  indicated  on  her  appli- 
cation blank.  Excellent  music  was  studied  from  the  very  beginning 
and  the  first  concert  given  was  successful  in  every  respect. 

In  preparation  for  the  second  concert  the  following  fall  each  mem- 
ber's voice  was  tried  out  and  a  better  arrangement  of  parts  was 
gained.  New  applicants  are  now  accepted  each  year  after  a  try-out 
by  the  president  and  director,  but  membership  is  limited  to  150,  the 
largest  number  that  can  be  accommodated  on  the  platform  of  the 
concert  hall  which  is  used.  Two  concerts  have  been  given  each  year 
to  audiences  of  about  1500,  charges  of  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar  being 
made.  A  great  achievement  of  the  chorus  was  its  singing  one  year 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Christmas  Festival 
Chorus.  The  chorus  was  given  about  two-thirds  of  the  program,  sing- 
ing four  excellent  Christmas  compositions  alone,  and,  with  the  orches- 
tra, Debussy's  "Blessed  Damozel,"  with  the  hymn  in  Bloch's 
"America."  This  concert -aroused  unprecedented  enthusiasm. 

The  chorus  rehearses  each  Monday  afternoon  from  1 :  30  to  3 :  30. 
Attendance  is   taken   at  the   door,    each  member  on   entering   giv- 
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ing  her  number  to  the  person  in  charge  of  attendance.  The  chorus  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  groups,  each  served  by  a  captain  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  member  of  her  group, 
inquiring  when  anyone  is  absent  and  distributing  any  notices  or  in- 
formation which  the  president  or  conductor  wishes  given  out.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  captain  who  keeps  in  touch  with  each  of  the  fifteen 
captains  of  the  groups.  All  the  captains  are  volunteers. 

The  chorus  has  adopted  a  uniform  costume  to  be  w^orn  at  concerts. 
This  was  done  not  only  to  avoid  ugly  contrasts  of  colors  or  other 
distractions  from  the  music  but  to  eliminate  the  embarrassment  which 
is  likely  to  be  felt  by  members  who  cannot  afford  expensive  dresses. 
The  costume  is  a  somewhat  modernized  Quaker  type  of  French  voile, 
soft  gray  in  color,  with  a  basque  and  a  cream  lace  fichu.  Each  member 
owns  her  costume  which  costs  only  three  dollars.  At  the  Christmas 
concert  each  member  wears  a  poinsettia  flower ;  at  the  spring  concert, 
a  variety  of  flowers  of  delicate  shades  are  worn. 

The  total  expense  of  the  chorus  is  approximately  $1,100  a  year. 
This  includes  about  $400  for  music;  $300  for  the  use  twice  a  year 
of  the  concert  hall ;  $30  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hall  for 
rehearsals;  about  $125  for  an  accompanist;  $100  for  soloists,  who  are 
local  people;  $50  a  year  for  floral  decorations  and  small  sums  for 
advertising.  Programs  are  provided  free  of  charge  by  the  Baldwin 
Piano  Company.  The  income  of  the  chorus,  which  provides  not  only 
for  the  expenses  mentioned  but  also  in  part  for  extra  events  such  as 
occasional  luncheons  and  bridge  parties  for  the  members,  is  obtained 
entirely  from  the  concerts  and  yearly  dues  of  $1.00  paid  by  each  mem- 
ber. The  business  of  the  chorus  is  managed  entirely  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  officers.  The  Board  consists  of  twelve  members,  each 
serving  two  years,  six  new  members  being  elected  after  a  luncheon 
of  all  the  members  at  the  close  of  each  year,  twelve  candidates  being 
named  on  each  ballot.  The  Board,  which  elects  its  own  officers,  meets 
once  a  month  throughout  the  chorus  year. 

A  Singing  Bureau  was  recently  organized  by  the  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  free  music  for  mothers'  clubs.  Groups  from 
the  chorus  served  thirty  clubs  in  this  way  last  year.  A  Study  Club 
has  also  been  formed  in  which  members  who  wish  to  do  so  meet  half 
an  hour  before  each  rehearsal  to  read  and  discuss  the  ''Musical 
Message  for  Mothers,"  in  which  inspiration  and  guidance  are  given 
for  home  music. 

The  values  arising  from  the  Mothersingers  are  many  and  varied. 
First  of  all  is  the  delight  of  the  singers  and  their  audiences  and  the 
liberation  of  the  spirit  which  comes  not  only  from  making  music  with 
others  but  from  carrying  on  the  activity  outside  of  the  often  monoto- 
nous duties  of  housekeeping.  Another  important  result  is  the  stimu- 
lation of  singing,  playing  and  listening  to  good  music  not  only  in 
the  homes  of  the  members  but  of  other  mothers  who  hear  them.  A 
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number  of  mothers'  clubs  have  their  own  glee  clubs  as  a  result  of 
interest  aroused  by  the  mothers'  chorus  who  have  carried  to  their 
clubs  the  enthusiasm  for  singing  which  they  have  gained  in  their 
chorus. 

C.  Dramatics 

Various  forms  of  dramatic  activities  should  be  included  in  every 
club,  playground  or  community  center  program,  especially  in  cele- 
brations of  holidays,  special  days,  closing  demonstrations,  seasonal 
changes,  historical  and  patriotic  events.  Plays  should  be  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  the  interests  of  the  group.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  give  coaching  hints  or  other  details  which  may  be  secured 
from  many  standard  books.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for 
the  recreation  executive  as  aids  in  organizing  the  program  for  girls 
and  women.  Although  most  dramatic  programs  are  conducted  for 
mixed  groups,  space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the 
subject  here. 

1.  Girls. — Story-telling  is  usually  conducted  by  the  members  of 
the  staff,  a  librarian,  volunteers  or  by  a  special  worker.  Some  play- 
grounds have  a  story-teller's  nook  or  a  camp  fire  circle  or  use  the 
playground  theatre  for  this  purpose.  Gypsy  story-tellers  in  costume 
in  Cincinnati  gather  a  group  in  the  streets  near  the  playground  where 
they  start  the  story,  continue  it  on  another  street  and  conclude  it 
on  the  playground,  thus  bringing  children  to  the  grounds  who  might 
not  otherwise  attend.  Some  departments  have  a  Story-telling  Contest, 
selecting  the  best  six  child  story-tellers,  then  have  a  Story-tellers' 
Festival.  These  six  children  dress  in  a  costume  suited  to  the  story  each 
is  to  tell,  and  if  possible,  stage  each  one,  as  in  a  circus  side  show, 
i.e.,  a  gypsy  would  sit  on  the  ground  with  cards  spread  before  her; 
an  Indian  maid  would  have  a  tepee,  or  at  least  a  fire ;  a  fairy  princess 
would  have  a  throne,  etc.  Usually  the  story-telling  festival  is  held  in 
the  early  evening  and  all  children  and  parents  are  invited.  A  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  preferably  wearing  a  high  silk  hat,  calls  the  crowd  t( 
the  first  story-teller,  introduces  her  and  announces  the  title  of  hei 
story.  At  the  conclusion,  as  in  a  circus  side  show,  the  leader  and  the 
crowd  move  to  the  next  and  so  on  until  all  six  have  told  their  story. 

In  Jacksonville,  Florida,  a  playground  worker  gained  quite  a  repu- 
tation as  a  radio  story-teller  and  dramatic  reader  on  the  Recreation 
Department  children's  hour  programs.  Andover,  Massachusetts,  chil- 
dren enjoy  a  song  and  story  hour  every  week  in  a  community  center. 
In  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  girls  in  clubs  are  given  elocution  lessons 
and  when  they  perfect  a  recitation  they  are  permitted  to  appear  on 
the  amateur  night  programs.  Similar  lessons  are  taught  large  groups 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  during  the  rest  periods  of  dancing 
classes. 

In  other  departments,  children  dramatize  their  favorite  stories  for 
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the  pleasure  of  their  friends  or  play  leader  and  possibly  if  the  work 
is  well  done  it  is  repeated  for  the  parents  at  a  community  night 
program.  In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  groups  write  and  present  the  drama- 
tisation of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Each  playground  contributes  one 
pantomime,  presented  by  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
have  attended  the  rhythmic  classes  conducted  by  the  Recreation  De- 
partment. Each  participant  wears  the  regulation  blue  costume  to 
which  are  added  simple  accessories  such  as  flowers,  a  scarf,  wings  or 
a  belt,  and  it  is  required  that  all  properties  and  accessories  be  made 
by  the  children.  Each  pantomime,  which  is  limited  to  not  more  than 
thirty  minutes,  is  judged  for — dramatization,  25  points;  rhythm,  25 
points;  costumes  and  properties,  20  points;  programs,  15  points; 
number  of  children,  5  points;  number  of  spectators  and  decorations 
in  the  spectators'  section,  10  points.  The  best  pantomime  thus  prepared 
is  enlarged  and  later  presented  to  the  public  as  a  spring  festival  by 
the  combined  dancing  classes  of  the  Department. 

The  Memphis  Department  also  conducts  an  art  and  dramatic  week 
during  the  summer  playground  season.  The  following  instructions 
are  given  the  play  leaders: 

Peep  Shaw  Contest. — Have  the  children  make  peep  shows  of  shoe  boxes 
or  other  boxes  and  place  them  all  on  exhibit,  allowing  everyone  who  comes 
to  your  special  program  to  have  a  peep  at  each  show. 

Have  a  group  of  grownups  from  your  neighborhood  to  judge  the  shows 
giving  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  honors. 

Most  attractive  shows  may  lie  made  by  cutting  scenes  and  figures  from 
magazines  and  funny  papers  and  arranging  in  the  boxes. 

Make  a  large  sign  advertising  where  the  peep  shows  are  and  that  every- 
one is  invited  to  peep. 

Safety  Play. — Each  Playground  Safety  Council  must  present  the  assigned 
Safety  Play  as  a  part  of  the  Program  for  Art  and  Dramatic  Day,  children 
making  their  own  costumes  and  properties.  The  best  presentation  will  receive 
points  toward  the  Safety  Honor  Flag. 

Story  Pantomime. — Each  playground  must  present  at  least  two  story- 
pantomimes  during  Art  and  Drama  Week.  Each  group  to  give  their  own 
story-pantomime  and  let  the  audience  vote  on  the  best.  This  will  cause  a  lot 
of  excitement  and  create  interest  among  the  older  people. 

Oratorical  Contest. — Each  Junior  and  Senior  Dramatic  Club  must  have 
an  Oratorical  Contest  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  children  are  to  write  their 
own  essays  which  shall  be  about  four  minutes'  length.  After  writing  their 
speeches  they  shall  commit  them  to  memory.  After  they  have  memorized  them 
perfectly,  stress  shall  be  laid  on  the  proper  expression  and  manner  of  delivery. 

Their  subject  shall  be  on  ''Safety" — How  to  prevent  Street  and  Home 
Accidents. 

The  preliminary  contest  will  be  held  on  the  playground  during  the  week 
that  we  have  Art  and  Drama  Day,  and  all  contestants  will  be  eliminated 
except  one  boy  and  one  girl. 

Hand  names  of  contestants  and  the  date  of  contest  to  Supervisor  of 
Rhythm.  Its  worth  working  for,  get  your  boys  and  girls  started  writing  their 
essays  immediately! 
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Mother  Goose  Impersonations. — Dear  to  the  heart  of  every  child  are  the 
Mother  Goose  Rhj^mes.  They  are  the  first  stories  children  are  told  and  no 
matter  how  old  they  get  these  rhymes  have  a  fascinating  appeal  to  them. 
So,  during  Art  and  Drama  Week,  we  are  to  have  a  Mother  Goose  impersona- 
tion contest.  You  can  pick  judges  from  among  the  onlookers  to  see  which  one 
is  the  best  impersonation. 

Puppet  Show's. — Have  the  children  make  programs  and  costume  designs 
for  your  Puppet  Show  performance.  The  best  ones  to  be  entered  in  the  exhibit 
at  the  Tri-State  Fair. 

Very  attractive  programs  may  be  made  of  wrapping  paper  as  a  cover. 
Let  them  draw  or  color  pictures  pertaining  to  the  Puppet  Show  for  the  cover. 
The  cover  or  outside  of  program  should  give  the  name  of  Puppet  Show,  what 
playground  presented  by,  etc.  The  inside  of  program  should  have  a  list  of 
characters  and  brief  synopsis. 

Have  children  make  drawings  of  costumes  for  each  puppet  character  with 
color  schemes  that  will  be  suitable. 

Talking  puppet  always  moves  1   .      . ,         j,    ■ 

o   f  t^f  J  ^  Avoid  contusion 

Listening  puppet  always  still     J 

Producer:  Responsible  for  all  artistic  effects  as  seen  from  the  audience. 
Smooths  out  little  difficulties  about  moving  the  dolls  and  is  supposed  to 
make  plenty  of  suggestions  that  add  humor  and  life  to  the  play.  His  word 
should  be  final  in  stage  directions. 

Always  one  puppeteer  to  one  puppet  and  everybody  has  to  memorize  his 
lines. 

A  music  box,  piano,  or  phonograph  backstage  to  furnish  music. 

Programs  may  be  used — or  a  puppet  announcer  may  give  the  audience 
the  necessary  information.  This  puppet  has  the  opportunity  to  cause  a  lot 
of  merriment,  calling  people  in  the  audience  by  name,  and  so  on.  A  little 
preliminary  joking  puts  the  audience  in  the  right  mood  for  the  show. 

Poem  Pantomimes. — This  year  we  are  going  to  have  rhythm  without 
music,  as  well  as  with  music.  Poetry  has  rhythm,  and  we  are  going  to  use 
poems  for  our  "Music"  in  our  "Poem  Pantomimes." 

Read  to  the  children  a  well  known  poem,  such  as  the  Three  Little  Kittens. 
Then  ask  some  of  them  to  "act  it  out,"  while  you  read  it.  Let  several  groups 
try  this,  and  decide  with  the  children  which  group  did  best.  Then  suggest  to 
them  certain  gestures  to  use  at  certain  words  in  the  poem. 

If  the  children  improve  on  what  you  teach  them,  so  much  the  better. 
Emphasize  the  rhytlmiic  beat  of  the  lines,  and  make  the  children  keep  time  as 
carefully  as  they  do  to  music. 

The  best  "poem  pantomime,"  selected  jointly  by  the  children  and  the 
teacher,  will  be  given  on  some  Special  Day.  The  best  "poem  pantomime"  of 
all  will  be  produced  on  Mother's  and  Daughter's  Day. 

During  each  presentation  some  child  or  group  of  children  shall  read  the 
lines  from  the  book. 

Stunts  and  playlets  should  be  included  in  the  program  for  older 
girls.  In  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  a  special  worker  assists  play- 
ground leaders  in  finding  talent  and  producing  these  easily  rehearsed 
numbers  for  community  nights,  later  combining  these  into  a  city-wide 
playground  musical  comedy.  INIany  departments  have  stunt  contests 
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for  various  playground  and  community  center  groups.  Frequently  the 
program  of  a  final  basketball  or  bowling  banquet  consists  of  stunts 
by  each  team. 

Most  recreation  directors  very  wisely  insist  upon  one-act  plays 
for  amateur  groups,  reserving  the  three  act  plays  for  the  more  tal- 
ented Little  Theatre  group  or  city-wide  drama  club.  One-act  plays  are 
easily  directed,  staged  and  rehearsed  and  may  include  large  numbers, 
thus  being  well  suited  to  average  groups  of  girls,  women,  and  young 
folks  of  both  sexes.  In  Columbus,  Georgia,  each  playground  has  a 
Boys'  Minstrel  Club  and  a  Girls'  Drama  Club,  both  under  junior 
leaders  who  have  taken  a  special  training  course  under  the  drama 
supervisor.  The  latter  visits  the  playgrounds  in  turn  assisting  these 
junior  leaders  who  conduct  rehearsals  daily.  The  best  girl  in  each 
group  is  elected  to  participate  in  a  city- wide  Fourth  of  July  play 
given  at  a  local  theater  between  the  moving  picture  shows.  In  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  plays  by  children 's  dramatic  groups  are  presented 
during  the  band  concert  intermissions.  The  Springfield,  Illinois,  Rec- 
reation Department  has  many  dramatic  groups  on  the  playgrounds 
which  continue  throughout  the  year  preparing  and  giving  plays  over 
the  radio.  The  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  director  of  recreation  does  not 
believe  in  contests  in  children's  dramatics  but  sponsors  many  demon- 
strations in  the  small  playground  shelter  houses  and  outdoor  theatres. 
Many  other  cities  have  their  children's  dramatic  club  present  plays 
in  parks  or  community  centers. 

A  most  interesting  demonstration  of  plays  through  cooperation 
with  the  schools  and  without  special  dramatic  instructors  is  conducted 
in  Evansville,  Indiana,  by  the  Recreation  Department.  A  small  audi- 
torium in  the  Temple  of  Fine  Arts  is  used  each  Saturday  morning 
from  October  to  March  for  school  plays.  A  number  of  tickets  equal 
to  the  seating  capacity  are  printed  each  week  by  the  High  School 
print  shop  and  distributed  through  the  Superintendent's  office  to  the 
public  and  parochial  schools  of  the  city  on  the  basis  of  school  enroll- 
ment. These  tickets  are  usually  given  to  honor  students  by  each  prin- 
cipal. At  first  schools  were  invited  to  present  plays,  but  in  a  short 
time  teachers,  dramatic  clubs  and  classes  were  asking  for  the  privilege 
of  producing  plays  they  had  prepared  for  their  own  student  bodies, 
or  even  working  on  new  programs  for  the  Children's  Theatre. 

Each  play  is  broadcast  over  the  local  station,  thus  bringing  pub- 
licity to  the  school  presenting  the  play  and  encouraging  the  directors 
and  cast  to  work  for  perfection.  The  cost  of  broadcasting  is  paid  by 
a  local  club,  thus  eliminating  a  factor  which  might  be  unfavorable 
if  a  commercial  firm  paid  the  expense. 

Each  group  producing  a  play  brings  its  own  scenery,  properties, 
players'  costumes  and  director  so  that  the  Recreation  Department 
merely  organizes  the  activity  and  sees  that  tickets  are  collected  and 
order  maintained.   Children  attending  the  theatre  have  become  so 
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enthusiastic  that  they  have  returned  to  their  schools  insisting  that 
their  own  drama  group  be  organized  to  give  a  play.  When  the  pro- 
gram is  short,  special  musical  and  dancing  numbers  are  often  used. 
Groups  come  from  small  communities  as  distant  as  fifty  miles  if 
they  secure  permission  to  give  their  play.  As  a  result  of  this  Chil- 
dren's Theatre  many  school  dramatic  clubs  have  been  formed  and 
the  quality  of  the  productions  greatly  increased.  Incidentally  this 
entire  project  cost  the  Department  nothing  except  the  time  used  by 
the  director  for  organizing  the  project. 

Evansville  also  has  a  summer  dramatic  contest.  Each  playground 
enters  a  play  in  its  district  meet  and  winners  of  this  compete  for  city 
honors.  Costumes  are  made  by  the  mothers  and  children  or  borrowed 
for  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  plays  were  later  broadcast  over  the 
local  radio  station.  A  winter  event  is  the  Tri-State  High  School  One 
Act  Play  contest.  The  four  local  high  schools  and  four  surrounding 
county  seat  high  schools  are  invited  to  enter.  The  contest  is  held 
late  in  February  on  a  Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  Saturday 
afternoon.  Each  session  the  directors  of  the  plays  rate  all  plays  except 
the  one  they  have  coached.  The  three  best  plaj^s  are  repeated  Satur- 
day evening  and  judged  by  a  dramatic  critic  and  playhouse  director 
from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  awards  a  passing  trophy  to  the  win- 
ning cast.  An  individual  award  for  the  best  acting  is  also  made.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  conduct  a  similar  contest  for  Negro  high  school 
groups. 

In  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  the  best  play  of  the  playground  con- 
test is  presented  on  all  the  other  grounds  in  turn.  The  Dallas,  Texas, 
Department  of  Recreation  has  a  very  extensive  dramatic  program 
including  stoiy-telling  tournament,  puppet  tournament  and  play  con- 
tests for  the  various  age  groups.  These  will  be  further  discussed  under 
Dramatics  for  Mixed  Groups. 

In  Salem,  Massachusetts,  each  playground  prepares  a  play  to  run 
not  longer  than  twelve  minutes  which  is  produced  with  those  from 
the  other  grounds  in  a  local  moving  picture  theatre  one  Saturday 
morning  late  in  the  summer.  The  grounds  sell  tickets  for  this  produc- 
tion, covering  the  entire  cost  in  this  way.  Plays  are  graded  according 
to  the  following  scoring: 

10—9  Excellent 
8  Good 
7—6  Fair 
5  Poor 

Judging  is  based  on  the  following  features: 

a.  Voiees—Kjarryrng'   volume,   distinctness,   mitural   inflections 

b.  Lines — •memorization ;  good  or  poor  delivery 

c.  Cues — jiromptness 
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Characterizations 

a.  Natural  interpretation 

b.  Trueness  to  life 

c.  Attention  to  theme  and  not  to  audience 

d.  Individual  work — versatility,  originality 

Stage  Business 

a.  Effectiveness 

b.  Artistic  value 

c.  Accuracy  in  representing  character  portrayed 

Pageants  and  circuses  are  important  features  of  summer  play- 
ground programs.  With  the  increased  problems  of  transportation  and 
finances,  many  departments  restrict  these  productions  to  the  local 
grounds  or  districts,  but  in  smaller  cities  and  certain  large  ones  the 
city-wide  pageant  or  circus  is  still  conducted.  In  Detroit  the  plans 
are  made  early  in  the  spring,  all  stage  business  and  groupings  worked 
out  in  detail,  sketches  and  working  plans  made  for  scenery  and  prop- 
erties ;  miniature  costume  models  and  life  size  patterns  are  all  prepared 
before  the  playgrounds  open.  During  the  training  courses  all  details 
are  explained  and  the  songs  and  dances  are  taught  to  the  instructors 
who  in  turn  teach  the  children.  Handcraft  supervisors  see  that  cos- 
tumes are  made  by  the  children,  who  incidentally  receive  points  for 
their  honor  awards;  dancing  instructors  see  that  the  play  leaders 
teach  the  dances  properly ;  music  supervisors  direct  the  singing  groups 
and  the  pageant  director  unifies  the  whole  through  local  district  and 
city-wide  rehearsals. 

In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  elaborate  crepe  paper  costumes  on 
muslin  foundations  are  made  by  the  mothers  and  older  girls.  All  plans 
are  completed  well  in  advance  as  in  Detroit.  On  the  night  of  the 
pageant  children  are  checked  in  by  their  parents  at  the  "stage  en- 
trance" of  the  outdoor  theatre  just  as  one  would  check  wraps;  the 
parent  receives  a  check  and  the  child  has  a  duplicate  pinned  on  her. 
No  parents  are  permitted  beyond  this  entrance.  Junior  leaders  escort 
the  children  down  an  alleyway  to  fence  enclosed  pens  which  are  the 
waiting  rooms  for  the  various  numbers.  While  the  children  are  await- 
ing their  turn,  story-tellers  and  game  leaders  conduct  programs  to 
keep  them  quiet.  If  a  child  must  go  for  a  drink,  a  junior  leader  takes 
her  and  returns  her  to  the  same  pen.  When  the  *'get  ready"  signal 
is  brought  by  a  runner,  the  play  leader  in  charge  of  a  group  conducts 
it  to  the  entrance  where  it  waits  for  the  completion  of  the  preceding 
dance  before  making  the  entrance.  Immediately  upon  completing  their 
turn  on  the  stage,  the  children  are  returned  to  the  pen  where  they 
remain  until  their  parents  call  at  the  entrance  gate.  Here  a  junior 
leader  looks  at  the  check  held  by  the  parent,  gets  the  child  from  the 
pen  and  delivers  her  to  the  parent  at  the  gate.  This  system  keeps 
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groups  and  individuals  in  order,  eliminating  much  confusion  behind 
scenes. 

In  some  cities  a  pageant  is  given  one  year  and  a  circus  the  next. 
In  Memphis  the  playground  circus  is  a  recognized  institution.  The 
Department  owns  a  wooden  circus  van  which  carries  within  it  bleach- 
ers for  three  hundred  people,  rings,  tubs,  hoops,  mats  for  tumbling, 
costumes  as  requisitioned  by  the  play  leader,  two  side  show  tents,  two 
dressing  tents  and  the  canvas  side  walls  for  a  "big  top."  This  van 
is  brought  to  the  playground  early  in  the  morning  and  the  equipment 
set  up.  In  the  forenoon  a  rehearsal  is  conducted  using  these  facilities. 
Mid-afternoon  there  is  a  circus  parade  of  all  participants  preceded 
by  the  van,  on  top  of  which  is  the  playground  band.  The  afternoon 
performance  is  practically  the  dress  rehearsal  and  is  seldom  attended 
by  large  numbers.  Following  this  the  children  remain  on  the  grounds, 
usually  in  costume,  eating  their  picnic  lunch  or  buying  sandwiches 
an4  milk  from  a  stand  conducted  by  the  mothers'  clubs  of  the  play- 
grounds. Early  in  the  evening  there  is  a  second  neighborhood  circus 
parade  followed  by  the  evening  show.  By  dark  this  is  over,  the  cos- 
tumes packed,  tents  and  equipment  placed  in  the  van  and  it  is  off 
to  the  storage  barn.  Since  there  are  sixteen  playgrounds  in  this  city 
and  an  eight  week  summer  program,  the  circus  equipment  is  taken 
to  two  grounds  each  week.  Newspapers  cooperate  by  printing  the 
schedule  and  many  interested  adults  attend  practically  every  play- 
ground circus.  In  other  cities  each  ground  has  its  local  circus  and  the 
best  acts  are  selected  for  the  city-wide  performance  in  a  central  park. 

Puppetry  is  another  popular  activity  for  girls  on  playgrounds,  in 
clubs  and  at  community  centers.  Groups  in  Cleveland  have  the  sim- 
plest puppets  imaginable  made  by  painting  the  features  on  the  back 
of  a  girl's  fist,  using  lipstick  and  eyebrow  pencil,  then  dressing  the 
fist  with  crepe  paper  or  cloth  cap  and  a  ruffle  tied  around  the  wrist. 
The  puppeteer  stands  behind  a  fence  or  screen  or  stoops  behind  a 
box  or  covered  table,  raising  her  arms  above  her  head  and  manipulat- 
ing the  puppets  as  in  any  production. 

Handcraft  groups  on  playgrounds  usually  make  the  puppets  under 
the  supervision  of  a  craft  or  dramatic  worker,  using  the  simplest  avail- 
able scrap  materials.  Older  boys  or  girls  who  enjoy  carpentry  con- 
struct the  stage.  The  scenery  is  made  of  painted  wrapping  paper  or 
wall  paper.  In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  puppet  theatre  is  taken  from 
ground  to  ground  giving  regular  performances  on  schedule.  In  other 
cities  groups  producing  good  puppet  plays  or  winning  contests  are 
invited  to  repeat  their  productions  on  other  grounds.  Houston,  Texas, 
developed  a  puppet  theatre  and  workshop  first  in  an  unused  room  in 
an  art  museum,  later  in  a  vacant  store.  One  boy  became  so  proficient 
that  he  booked  himself  for  paid  productions  at  children's  birthday 
parties.  In  Galveston,  Texas,  an  exceptionally  fine  permanent  puppet 
theatre  was  constructed  under  the  stairs  of  a  community  center. 
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2.  Women. — Frequently  older  women's  groups  prefer  to  have 
their  own  simple  dramatics  alone  rather  than  in  mixed  groups.  Play- 
ground mothers'  clubs  in  many  cities  prepare  stunts,  playlets  and 
one  act  plays  for  their  own  programs  and  possibly  for  a  community 
night  entertainment.  In  Detroit  any  group  of  women  of  sufficient 
number  may  apply  to  the  Recreation  Department  for  an  instructor 
and  a  place  to  meet.  In  Lansing,  Michigan,  each  women 's  gymnasium 
class  is  followed  by  an  hour  of  dramatics  one  week,  handcraft  another, 
music  the  third,  and  a  party  the  fourth  week.  Occasionally  women's 
clubs  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  conduct  play-reading  classes,  discussions  of 
modern  plays  and  present  one-act  plays  for  their  own  members  and 
invited  guests.  However,  for  young  women  it  is  much  more  satis- 
factory to  have  a  mixed  group  both  because  the  selection  of  plays 
is  easier  and  from  the  social  standpoint. 

D.  Social 

Social  recreation  is  probably  more  important  to  the  older  adoles- 
cents and  employed  girls  than  any  other  form  of  leisure  time  activity. 

1.  Girls. — Social  recreation  is  not  a  problem  for  the  younger 
girls.  If  the  play  leader  assists  the  club  officers  or  junior  leaders  in 
organizing  such  simple  parties  as  a  lemonade  social,  watermelon  feed, 
or  arranges  occasional  picnics  and  outings,  she  is  meeting  the  needs 
of  her  group.  Perhaps  in  a  club  there  will  be  some  effort  to  teach 
the  social  graces,  in  a  "charm  school"  or  as  part  of  a  point  system. 
Usually  each  playground  and  each  community  center  have  mother- 
daughter  parties  which  the  girls  plan  and  conduct  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  leader.  One  play  leader  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
found  a  group  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls  on  the  playground  eager 
for  social  activities  and  so  she  arranged  to  devote  several  hours  each 
Friday  afternoon  to  conducting  a  playground  party  with  this  group 
through  various  committees. 

2.  Women. — It  is  often  advisable  to  have  social  recreation  activi- 
ties for  employed  girls  or  women  alone,  especially  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  acceptable  men  cannot  be  secured.  However,  these  women's 
parties  should  not  be  stressed  to  the  exclusion  of  mixed  group  activi- 
ties which  are  the  normal  social  events  for  employed  girls  and  older 
women. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  often  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  recreation  de- 
partment in  sponsoring  open  house  nights  for  continuation  school 
and  young  employed  or  unemployed  girls.  Usually  the  staff  of  the 
two  organizations  conduct  this  program  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a 
group  of  older  girls  or  junior  leaders.  Usually  there  are  activities  in 
the  gymnasium,  the  swimming  pool,  and  various  game  rooms. 

Both  younger  and  older  women's  groups  seem  to  enjoy  their 
monthly  gymnasium  party  following  the  regular  class  program.  Occa- 
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sionally,  this  is  in  costume,  such  as  a  "kid  party,"  and  is  conducted 
for  the  whole  evening  in  such  a  way  that  the  gymnasium  activities 
are  promoted  through  children's  games  and  dances. 

Club  parties  are  another  phase  of  the  social  program  for  women 
only.  For  employed  girls  these  include  holiday  programs,  trousseau 
and  hope-chest  showers,  picnics,  and  most  important  of  all  a  supper 
club  which  is  often  a  weekly  activity.  Usually  two  or  three  girls  who 
have  the  time  in  the  afternoon  are  assigned  to  plan  the  meal,  buy  and 
start  the  preparation  of  the  food.  As  others  come  from  work  they  set 
the  table  and  assist  in  completing  the  meal.  Usually  the  club  dues 
pay  for  a  woman  to  do  the  dishes.  In  one  club  three  girls  are  selected 
to  do  the  preliminary  work  for  a  month  and  three  others  as  assistants 
for  the  finishing  touches.  The  leader  is  very  careful  to  see  that  the 
names  of  these  girls  appear  in  the  paper  regularly  after  each  club 
meeting  and  that  they  are  recognized  by  the  group  in  the  program 
following  the  supper.  These  meals  are  usually  very  simple  and  each 
girl  pays  her  share  of  the  cost. 

Besides  the  gymnasium  class  parties,  and  pot  luck  suppers  older 
women  also  have  their  club  parties  and  picnics. 

Food  is  one  of  the  greatest  socializing  forces,  and  if  possible  it 
should  be  included  in  all  social  recreation  programs  even  though  it 
consists  of  hot  chocolate  and  crackers,  punch  and  wafers,  or  even  just 
lollypops.  The  club  dues  should  pay  for  these  refreshments  or  it  may 
be  necessary  to  urge  mothers'  clubs  or  other  women's  groups  or  mer- 
chants to  donate  inexpensive  refreshments.  In  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
community  councils  conduct  money  raising  events  throughout  the 
winter  to  provide  funds  for  necessary  playground  equipment  and  sup- 
plies and  a  great  playground  picnic.  In  other  places  mothers'  clubs 
meeting  in  the  teachers'  rest  room  of  a  school  community  center 
arrange  for  one  member  to  bring  a  cake  each  meeting.  The  club  has 
coffee,  cream  and  sugar,  and  in  no  time  at  all  refreshments  are  pre- 
pared over  a  small  gas  flame.  One  such  club  composed  of  women  of 
many  nationalities  persuaded  the  members  to  make  cakes  or  cookies 
by  native  recipes  so  that  all  could  enjoy  the  food  and  copy  the  recipe 
if  they  desired.  However,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  informal  sup- 
pers in  private  homes.  Here  social  recreation  reaches  a  fine  art  if  the 
mother  of  the  family  is  keenly  interested  in  making  her  family  and 
friends  happy  and  comfortable. 

In  Winnetka,  Illinois,  a  community  center  has  organized  a  Hostess 
Club  composed  of  fifty  prominent  women,  each  of  whom  has  promised 
to  serve  one  evening  a  month.  Since  the  center  is  open  approximately 
twenty-five  evenings  each  month,  two  women  are  on  duty  every  eve- 
ning to  receive  the  participants,  direct  them  to  their  activities,  answer 
questions,  keep  order  in  the  halls,  chaperone  mixed  group  activities 
and  say  goodbye  to  the  guests  when  they  leave.  This  creates  an  entirely 
different  atmosphere  from  the  ordinary  institutionalized  community 
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center,  eliminating  or  solving  many  problems  and  making  the  center 
an  attractive  place  for  girls  and  women.  To  form  such  a  club,  each 
women's  organization  should  be  urged  to  secure  two  or  more  volun- 
teers for  the  Hostess  Club  so  that  all  the  women's  clubs  of  the  city 
are  represented  and  incidentally  learn  of  the  work  of  the  Department. 
Leaders  in  churches,  industries,  fraternal,  benevolent  and  political 
organizations  and  clubs  of  all  kinds  should  be  invited  to  be  guests  of 
honor  or  hostesses  at  social  affairs.  Mothers '  Clubs  should  be  organized 
on  each  playground  or  in  connection  with  each  community  center  for 
the  major  purpose  of  assisting  the  director  in  social  activities.  In  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  the  Mothers'  Club  of  one  playground  conducts  the 
weekly  dances,  employs  the  orchestra,  collects  the  money,  pays  the 
bills  and  chaperones  the  activity  with  the  director  of  the  playground. 
In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Playground  Mothers'  Clubs  sponsor  "penny 
dances"  on  the  playgrounds  or  nearby  blockaded  streets  both  as  a 
social  activity  for  the  neighborhood  and  to  raise  money  for  the  hand- 
craft supplies,  transportation  of  teams,  materials  for  costumes  and 
other  expenses  which  cannot  be  paid  by  the  Recreation  Department. 
Occasionally  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  a  school  or  a  neighbor- 
hood community  council  will  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  Hostess  or 
Mother's  Club. 

E.  Mental 

Mental  recreation  is  considered  here  in  a  very  broad  sense,  includ- 
ing four  major  divisions:  Reading,  Games  (usually  called  mental, 
quiet  and  table  games),  Discussion  Groups  and  Study  Clubs.  All  ages 
enjoy  these  forms  of  mental  recreation  but  usually  in  an  unorganized 
way  or  through  the  efforts  of  other  agencies  rather  than  Recreation 
Departments. 

Games  are  perhaps  more  interesting  to  children  and  young  adults, 
and  discussion  groups  and  study  clubs  attract  the  more  thoughtful 
employed  girls  and  older  women.  Reading  is  usually  enjoyed  by  all, 
but  the  taste  in  literature  of  some  girls  and  women  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

Most  directors  are  so  busy  organizing  other  parts  of  the  program 
that  they  have  not  promoted  these  mental  recreations  which  are  per- 
haps more  desirable  as  self -directed  activities  than  any  others  we  have 
discussed. 

1.  Reading". — All  leaders  should  encourage  girls  and  women  to 
know  and  use  the  public  libraries.  Many  people,  including  Ford,  Edi- 
son and  the  Wright  brothers,  have  supplemented  meager  education 
with  intensive  self-directed  reading  at  the  public  library.  This  has 
resulted  in  certain  types  of  education  far  beyond  that  available  in 
most  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  If  girls  are  introduced  to 
the  advantages  and  joys  of  the  public  library  in  their  early  years, 
they  may  learn  to  evaluate  literature.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  they 
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will  not  spend  all  their  time  reading  certain  types  of  magazines  and 
novels  which  seem  to  be  the  intellectual  fare  of  so  many  grown  women 
and  even  younger  girls  of  today. 

Many  Recreation  Departments,  as  in  Flint,  Michigan,  have 
branches  of  the  public  library  in  the  community  centers.  Although  the 
Savannah,  Georgia,  playgrounds  have  only  a  large  storage  box  on 
each  ground  for  play  equipment,  a  bookcase  has  been  constructed 
from  a  soap  box  and  books  collected  for  use  on  the  playgrounds.  In 
Dallas,  Texas,  a  play  leader  collected  books  from  her  friends  and  club 
members,  had  her  handcraft  class  cover  them  with  wall  paper  samples 
and  furnished  an  attractive  library  in  a  refreshment  stand,  using 
repainted  cast-off  furniture  and  upholstered  soap  and  cheese  boxes. 
The  recreation  director  in  Portland,  Maine,  takes  one  hundred  vol- 
umes from  the  public  library  each  week  and  distributes  them  as  he 
visits  the  playgrounds.  These  are  issued  to  the  children,  using  the 
regular  library  card  system.  The  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Department  of 
Recreation  issues  the  following  suggestions  to  their  playground 
leaders : 

The  playground  must  acquire  some  books.  Be  sure  they  are  suitable  books 
for  children  to  read.  Make  many  posters  asking  all  those  persons  who  have 
books  of  which  they  are  tired  to  donate  them  to  your  playground.  Or  you 
might  arrange  a  day  on  which  to  have  a  "book  shower"  and  ask  everyone  to 
bring  a  book  to  the  Playground  Library. 

Of  course  you  must  have  a  place  to  keep  the  books,  and  this  is  where  the 
fun  begins.  When  asking  for  the  books  you  might  also  ask  for  all  the  orange 
and  egg  crates  that  can  be  brought.  These  will  make  the  most  attractive  book 
shelves  and  even  little  chairs  to  sit  on  while  reading.  Some  can  be  made  into 
rocking  chairs  by  the  addition  of  curved  pieces  of  wood. 

Then  every  library  should  have  a  table.  This  can  be  made  by  nailing  a 
board  to  a  steady  box.  A  screen  would  add  to  your  library. 

After  the  furniture  is  all  made  it  may  be  painted  with  bright  colored 
house  paints  and  attractive  designs  may  be  added.  Motifs  from  wall  paper 
may  be  pasted  to  the  backs  of  chairs,  center  of  table  and  on  the  bookshelves. 

The  children  may  volunteer  to  act  as  librarians  or  this  service  may  be 
made  an  honor  bestowed  upon  them  for  some  activity  in  which  they  have 
excelled.  The  Director  may  decide  on  the  length  of  time  each  librarian  is  to 
serve.  The  librarian  will  be  responsible  for  lending  the  books  and  seeing  that 
they  are  returned.  Each  child  should  be  required  to  sign  his  name  when  he 
is  loaned  a  book  and  it  should  be  checked  when  returned.  No  one  should  be 
permitted  to  take  books  from  the  playground  and  books  should  be  read  in  the 
library.  A  definite  place  should  be  set  aside  and  the  library  and  furniture 
placed  there. 

Many  girls'  clubs  and  point  systems  include  a  certain  amount  of 
reading  either  as  required  or  elective  divisions  for  membership  or  for 
securing  points  toward  an  emblem. 

Recreation  Department  libraries  should  be  open  at  definite  times 
and  should  follow  regular  library  rules. 
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2.  Mental,  Quiet  and  Table  Games. — Many  recreation  directors 
have  failed  to  seize  favorable  opportunities  to  attract  the  shy,  lone- 
some or  convalescent  girls  to  playground  activities  through  these 
so-called  mental,  quiet  and  table  games.  These  are  valuable  also  as 
restful  activities  after  strenuous  games.  Most  important  of  all,  they 
teach  girls  and  women  activities  which  they  can  enjoy  at  home  during 
vacations,  holidays  or  whenever  trained  leadership  is  not  available. 

The  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Recreation  Department  conducts  sepa- 
rate game  rooms  for  girls  and  boys  and  has  experimented  with  mixed 
groups,  although  most  Recreation  Departments  encourage  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages  to  play  these  quiet  games  together.  The  director  insists 
that  play  leaders  keep  their  bulletin  boards  interesting  and  alive  by 
posting  riddles,  puzzles,  guessing  games,  tricks,  etc. 

It  is  very  important  for  all  play  leaders  to  teach  older  girls  and 
junior  leaders  mental  games  which  require  no  equipment.  The  girls 
not  only  enjoy  them  but  teach  them  to  the  younger  children  at  home 
and  on  the  playgrounds.  Recreation  directors  should  conduct  home 
play  courses  for  mothers  which  include  many  of  these  games  playable 
in  a  small  space,  without  equipment,  by  a  few  children.  Most  depart- 
ments sponsor  contests  in  all  forms  of  mental,  quiet  or  table  games. 
Checker  tournaments  are  especially  popular, 

3.  Discussion  Groups. — Girls  and  women  often  confide  in  their 
favorite  play  leader  much  more  readily  than  they  ask  advice  of  their 
family.  The  tactful,  sympathetic  recreation  worker  has  valuable  oppor- 
tunities to  guide  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  her  charges,  especially 
growing  girls.  In  many  homes  there  is  a  difference  of  standards,  habits 
and  ideals  between  the  older  generation  and  the  younger.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  foreign  born  parents  and  American 
public  school  educated  children.  Discussion  groups  give  these  girls  an 
opportunity  to  clarify  their  thinking,  set  up  standards  and  ideals,  and 
solve  problems.  If  these  opportunities  for  discussion  are  lacking,  the 
internal  doubts  and  conflicts  and  the  external  frictions  in  the  home 
or  in  relation  to  the  community  as  a  whole  may  result  in  emotional 
instability,  waywardness  and  life-long  unhappiness.  Girls  are  emo- 
tional, dramatic  and  idealistic,  and  usually  go  through  the  hero- 
worship  stage  just  as  boys  do.  We  need  to  give  them  suitable  char- 
acters to  admire  either  in  the  person  of  our  play  leaders  or  the  great 
women  of  history  and  encourage  the  girls  to  discuss  their  longings 
and  problems. 

Discussions  are  conducted  by  wise  leaders  at  any  time  or  place. 
It  may  be  during  a  rest  period  or  between  halves  of  a  game  in  the 
middle  of  an  athletic  field  or  gymnasium  floor.  One  favorite  place 
is  while  sun  bathing  on  the  beach  or  on  a  diving  float.  Wise  leaders 
use  all  opportunities  for  discussions ;  in  going  to  and  from  their  play- 
grounds or  centers ;  while  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  food ;  during 
handcraft  classes  and  intermissions  in  other  activities. 
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As  far  as  possible,  if  the  discussion  group  is  an  organized  activity, 
the  stage  should  be  purposely  set  to  induce  physical  comfort  and  men- 
tal quiet.  Indoors  this  includes  an  easy,  informal  arrangement  of  the 
chairs,  shaded  lights  and  if  possible,  the  always  inviting  open  fire.  If 
these  groups  can  be  conducted  when  the  girls  are  physically  tired 
from  activity  or  following  a  meal,  and  possibly  accompanied  by  music 
or  group  singing,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  successful. 

Out  of  doors  there  is  the  same  need  for  mental  and  physical  repose 
following  activity.  Rest  periods  during  hikes,  enjoying  the  view  from 
a  mountain  top  or  lounging  on  the  beach  are  excellent  times  for  in- 
formal discussion  groups.  The  surroundings  should  be  as  attractive 
as  possible.  If  the  discussion  can  be  conducted  at  twilight  or  at  night 
with  a  camp  fire  burning,  it  will  be  much  more  frank  and  helpful  for 
girls  seem  to  lose  their  self -consciousness  while  sitting  around  a  fire 
in  the  semi-darkness. 

All  discussions  should  grow  out  of  the  interests  of  the  girls  and 
women  and  be  carefully  promoted  by  the  leader.  Frequently  subjects 
for  discussion  are  suggested  and  stimulated  by  the  recreation  leader 
but  should  never  be  forced  upon  a  group.  If  the  girls  express  a  desire 
for  some  form  of  discussion,  the  leader  should  invite  those  whom  she 
thinks  will  be  most  helpful  in  guiding  the  thoughts  of  the  girls.  These 
may  include  welfare  workers,  civic  leaders,  mothers,  business  women 
and  professional  people  such  as  teachers,  doctors  and  ministers.  Teach- 
ers and  other  professional  people  are  not  necessarily  the  best  discus- 
sion leaders,  for  their  approach  is  often  that  of  the  aloof  research 
student.  Usually  tactful,  sympathetic  men  and  women  who  are  keen 
students  of  human  nature  and  have  vision  and  high  ideals  make  the 
best  discussion  leaders.  These  usually  have  lived  in  close  touch  with 
m.any  different  personalities  and  have  had  an  abundance  of  experience 
in  facing  and  solving  problems.  They  must  have  a  non-critical  atti- 
tude, plenty  of  good  common  sense,  a  real  love  of  humanity  and  a 
desire  to  help.  Such  leaders  cannot  be  trained  except  through  experi- 
ence and  often  through  suffering. 

Recreation  executives  have  not  been  especially  active  in  promoting 
discussion  groups  with  girls  and  women  except  through  girls'  clubs. 
In  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the  Camp  Fire  executive  sponsored  a 
most  interesting  program  for  older  girls  of  that  group  which  included 
three  courses. 

The  first  on  etiquette  and  social  activities  was  led  by  well-known 
hostesses  of  the  city  who  were  interested  in  the  Camp  Fire  Girl  pro- 
gram. After  several  meetings  for  discussion  and  demonstration  in 
attractive  club  rooms,  the  hostesses  invited  the  group  to  their  homes 
for  further  demonstrations  of  exquisitely  appointed  luncheon  and 
dinner  tables,  and  entertained  the  girls  at  tea.  At  the  close  of  the 
course,  one  woman  invited  the  group  and  an  equal  number  of  older 
boys  to  a  social  dance. 
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The  second  course  was  called  ''Foundations  for  Marriage — Physi- 
cal and  Spiritual  Qualifications."  This  was  conducted  at  a  fireside 
with  the  flames  giving  the  only  light.  The  outstanding  feature  was 
the  discussion  on  marriage  from  three  viewpoints.  A  college  girl, 
formerly  active  in  Camp  Fire  circles  and  engaged  to  a  very  fine 
young  man,  spoke  on  marriage  and  its  preparation  all  through  girl- 
hood, especially  the  great  part  the  Camp  Fire  program  can  play. 
A  young  matron  spoke  on  marriage  as  she  saw  it  and  the  preparatory 
factors  which  make  for  happiness.  Finally  a  grandmother  who  had 
enjoyed  many  years  of  happy  married  life  told  the  girls  of  her  ideas 
and  ideals  for  marital  success  and  happiness. 

The  third  course  on  home  planning,  including  interior  decorating, 
cooking,  formal  meals  and  sewing,  was  conducted  similarly  to  the 
first  course  with  experts  from  stores  and  other  organizations  address- 
ing the  group,  and  with  interested  matrons  opening  their  homes  for 
practical  demonstrations. 

The  ''Charm  School"  idea  is  carried  out  in  many  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s 
and  girls'  clubs.  This  includes  discussions  on  personal  appearance, 
relations  to  others,  etiquette  and  any  other  subject  in  which  the  girls 
are  interested  which  might  be  helpful  to  them  as  members  of  modern 
urban  civilization. 

One  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  a  course  for  employed  girls  called  "The 
Business  Girl  Looks  at  Marriage. ' '  This  could  be  expanded  to  include 
many  other  subjects  such  as  her  future  home,  her  financial  problems, 
her  relation  to  her  community,  civics,  politics,  etc.  Discussion  groups 
must  grow  out  of  the  girls'  needs  and  be  developed  accordingly  by 
the  best  leaders  available. 

4.  Study  Clubs. — Because  the  school  girls'  work  consists  almost 
entirely  of  classes  and  home  work,  we  do  not  find  Kecreation  Depart- 
ments sponsoring  successful  study  clubs  for  this  age  except  as  a  smaU 
part  of  the  general  program.  For  example,  in  Detroit,  IVIichigan,  every 
girl  working  for  points  in  the  junior  and  intermediate  clubs  conducted 
by  the  Recreation  Department  must  attend  and  keep  a  notebook  on 
certain  study  clubs  which  follow  her  dancing  class  or  game  period. 
Some  of  these  subjects  include  home  nursing,  first  aid,  safety,  child 
care  and  recreation  leadership. 

Study  clubs  do  not  interest  the  average  emploj^ed  girl  because  of 
the  greater  attraction  of  the  opposite  sex,  athletics  and  dancing.  Cer- 
tain types  of  these  girls,  especially  those  who  are  more  ambitious  or 
who  are  past  the  first  "boy  crazy"  stage,  enjoy  some  study  clubs,  how- 
ever, if  the  subject  is  interesting  and  well  presented  and  meets  their 
needs. 

Older  women  usually  take  a  keen  interest  in  certain  types  of  study, 
especially  if  their  education  has  been  restricted  to  the  lower  grades 
and  if  the  subjects  assist  them  in  their  daily  problems. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  build  study  clubs  from  the  interest  of  a 
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very  few  through  the  ability  of  a  capable  leader.  Occasionally  the 
leader  must  popularize  his  subject  to  interest  large  numbers,  then 
organize  a  second  and  smaller  group  to  do  more  technical  and  ad- 
vanced work.  In  some  cases  such  as  at  the  "Westchester  County  Center 
such  excellent  leaders  have  been  secured  and  the  subject  has  been 
handled  so  well  that  university  credit  is  obtainable.  In  Pontiac,  Michi- 
gan, an  energetic  minister  organized  an  "IF  Club"  for  unmarried 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty.  The  I-F  stood 
for  "information  and  friendship."  The  club  met  weekly  for  three 
hours,  the  first  and  second  being  devoted  to  elective  study  clubs  in 
current  events,  applied  psychology,  modern  literature  and  drama, 
under  well-informed  local  leaders.  The  third  period  was  devoted  to 
social  games,  informal  music  and  dramatics  under  the  direction  of 
the  city  recreation  executive.  Refreshments  were  served  to  those  who 
wished  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  cents  for  them.  This  club  met  the  needs 
of  young  men  and  women  for  social  companionship,  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  meet  members  of  the  opposite  sex  and  to  grow  mentally 
through  the  informal  lectures  and  discussion. 

F.  Service 

The  service  activities  include  all  methods  of  helping  others.  Women 
and  girls  in  Recreation  Departments  and  clubs  give  their  time  as 
volunteers  and  entertainers  and  cooperate  with  existing  agencies  in 
the  furthering  of  their  programs. 

The  projects  should  arise  from  the  real  needs  of  the  agencies,  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  of  the  community,  not  come  as  the  result 
of  an  inspired  although  possibly  impractical  idea  of  one  person. 

In  conducting  the  service  program  the  various  groups  in  the  Rec- 
reation Department  should  be  used  in  turn  so  that  no  one  individual, 
class  or  club  is  overworked,  while  others  are  denied  valuable  experi- 
ence. As  far  as  possible  the  service  projects  should  be  closely  allied 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  department,  thus  avoiding  extra  activi- 
ties which  may  change  a  recreation  program  from  one  of  play  to 
work. 

Above  all,  the  projects  should  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  regu- 
lar department  workers  possessing  common  sense,  tact  and  sympathy, 
for  we  do  not  wish  to  expose  growing  girls  too  much  to  the  seamy  side 
of  life  or  to  undue  sentimentality  or  emotionalism.  If  the  service 
projects  do  not  teach  valuable  lessons  of  unselfishness  and  altruism, 
they  are  a  liability,  not  an  asset  to  the  recreation  program.  Girls  and 
women  need  outlets  for  their  mothering  impulses  but  not  under 
untrained  or  poorly  balanced  leaders. 

How  are  recreation  directors  including  in  their  program  service 
projects  which  are  educational,  not  detrimental  to  the  girls  and 
women? 
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a.  By  Using  Girls  and  Women  to  Further  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment Program. — Groups  of  all  ages  can  help  in  the  regular  and  special 
activities  of  the  department.  Younger  children  serve  as  aids  in  many 
ways  on  their  own  playgrounds.  Older  girls  are  trained  by  the  woman 
recreation  executive  herself  as  junior  leaders  for  many  playground 
and  Recreation  Department  services.  Employed  girls  of  certain  types 
make  excellent  volunteers  under  capable  direction.  Most  members  of 
mothers'  clubs  are  interested  and  hard  workers  in  all  things  concern- 
ing the  welfare  of  children. 

By  using  groups  and  individuals  in  promoting  his  or  her  own  pro- 
gram, the  recreation  director  not  only  increases  the  activities  but 
also  is  able  to  control  all  the  factors  such  as  leadership,  travel,  sur- 
rounding conditions,  expenditure  of  physical,  nervous  and  emotional 
energy  and  of  time;  things  which  are  not  always  possible  to  control 
when  working  with  other  agencies. 

b.  By  Cooperation  with  Other  Recognized  Organizations. — The 
recreation  director  often  offers  the  services  of  groups  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  the  Needlework  Guild,  to  local  welfare  agencies,  hos- 
pitals, homes,  orphanages  and  institutions,  or  to  special  councils  and 
committees.  Frequently  groups  repair  toys,  dress  dolls,  collect  cloth- 
ing and  foodstuffs,  make  layettes,  games,  scrapbooks  and  other  articles, 
and  deliver  them  in  person  to  a  central  agency  or  depository.  Here 
the  packages,  baskets  or  Christmas  stockings  are  assembled  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  recipients  or  welfare  cases.  This  robs  the  recreation  groups 
of  the  pleasure  of  personally  knowing  those  whom  they  benefit  but 
it  also  spares  them  and  those  receiving  the  gifts  some  emotional  strain. 
If  gifts  are  not  distributed  in  this  way,  then  a  central  clearing  office 
should  be  established  and  all  agencies  should  consult  this  bureau 
before  making  definite  plans  for  service.  If  this  is  not  done,  some 
group  or  individuals  may  be  surfeited  with  welfare  work  and  others 
neglected.  This  method  was  used  very  successfully  by  the  Music  Sec- 
tion of  the  Mayor's  Christmas  Committee  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
route  carol  singers  so  no  one  would  either  be  missed  or  annoyed.  The 
method  of  clearing  through  a  central  agency  also  prevents  hard  feel- 
ings and  frustration  of  plans,  for  it  is  very  annoying  to  groups  eager 
to  serve  to  have  their  efforts  unappreciated  or  spurned.  One  experi- 
enced recreation  worker  says  that  adolescents  and  young  adults  go 
through  a  very  idealistic  period  when  they  are  eager  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves in  the  interests  of  others,  but  if  these  efforts  are  not  appreciated, 
they  soon  become  unresponsive  and  blase. 

An  additional  warning  must  be  given  here  to  prevent  the  exploita- 
tion of  talented  or  over-enthusiastic  girls.  Occasionally  a  Recreation 
director  in  a  desire  to  bring  joy  to  those  in  institutions  or  to  improve 
the  community  night  programs  will  discover  the  talents  of  a  few  grow- 
ing girls  in  music,  dramatics  or  dancing,  and  will  arrange  for  these 
star  performers  to  appear  on  a  continuous  series  of  programs.  Not 
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only  does  this  rob  adolescents  of  needed  sleep  and  energy,  especially 
on  school  nights,  but  it  often  puts  false  ideas  in  their  heads  which 
mold  their  entire  lives,  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  realize  they 
are  not  always  the  featured  performers  of  home  talent  benefit  shows. 

Unfortunately  recreation  directors  are  often  aided  in  this  by  un- 
thinking parents  who  wish  to  shine  in  the  reflected  glory  or  want 
their  children  to  have  the  adulation  they  missed  during  a  colorless 
childhood. 

Recreation  leaders  should  always  feature  girls  in  groups,  not  as 
soloists,  and  give  credit  as  much  as  possible  for  group  performances 
and  efforts.  Trips  for  growing  girls  should  be  minimized  and  rigidly 
chaperoned,  and  limited  to  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings  or  holidays. 

Definite  methods  have  been  mentioned  previously  in  this  chapter 
for  using  recreation  groups  in  service  projects  such  as  music,  dancing 
and  dramatic  groups  for  entertainments,  handcraft  groups  for  mak- 
ing layettes,  toys,  games  and  other  needed  articles,  and  leaders'  clubs 
for  volunteer  service.  Each  executive  must  study  the  needs  of  the 
Recreation  Department  and  of  other  organizations  and  use  the  recrea- 
tion groups  and  individuals  as  wisely  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
others  and  the  further  spiritual  education  of  the  girls  and  women 
themselves. 
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Classified  Accokding  to 
Note:  Numbers  refer  to 


DETAILS  OF 
MATERIALS 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating   material 
used. 

WAYS  OF  USING 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating method  of 
manipulating. 

CLASSIFICATION 
OF  ARTICLES 

According      to     pre- 
dominating method  of 
using  completed  article. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 
BETTY 
6-9  YEARS 
Extremely  simple  in 
design   and  execution. 
Bright   colors.      Com- 
pleted in  one  or  two 
sittings. 

WOOD  PULP 

MATERIALS 

Paper  and  Cardboard 

(1),  (2),  (22),  (25) 

Cutting 

Decorations 

TTnme  iisfi 

Xmas  tree,  party .  . . 
Simple  silhouettes. . . 

Folding  and  Cutting 

Toys 

Dolls,  tricks 

' 

Decorations •.  . 

Personal  wear 

Doilies,  party 

Paper  belts 

Cutting  and 
Printing 

Decorations 

Announcements .... 

Place  card  

Posters,  invitations.. 

Cutting,  Pasting, 
Painting  (1) 

Home  use 

Decorating  vases 

Doll  houses  lanterns 

Tovs   

Decorations 

Personal  wear 

Illustrations. 

Party,  holiday 

Beads,  party  hats. . . 
Scrap  books 

Cutting  and  Sewing 
(2),  (22) 

Home  use     

Dolls,  favors 

Personal  wear 

Costumes,  hats 

Composition  Board 

(1),  (22),  (25) 

Cutting,  Pasting  or 
Glueing  and 
Painting 

Home  use 

\^  aste  basket .  . 

Toys          

Puzzles,  doll  houses 

Decorations 

Holiday,  stage 

Linoleum  (1),  (22) 

Cutting  and 
Block  Printing 

Decorations 

Pictures,  holiday 

Sensitized  Papers 
(20),  (22) 

Cutting,  Blue  Print- 
ing, Photographic 
Printing,    Enlarg- 
ing 

Decorations 

Collections 

Blue  print  pictures. 
Nature  blue  prints . . 

WOOD  AND  SIMI- 
LAR MATERIALS 

Weaving  Materials 
(Reed,  Raffia,  Fibre 
Cord,  Cane)  (2),  (4) 

Weaving 

Crocheting  (Raffia).. 

Home  use 

Personal  wear 

Mats,  trays 

Hats,  bags 

Natural  Materials 

Wea\dng 

Furniture  Making. .  . 
Novelty  Making 

Home  use 

Mats,  rugs 

(Vines,  Branches, 
Leaves,  Bark, 
Roots,  Cones,  Nuts) 
(21) 

Home  use 

Home  use 

Personal  wear 

Decorations 

Toys 

Doll  furniture 

Paper  knives,  weights 

Walking  sticks 

Home,  party 
Games,  novelties. . . . 
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FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 

Materials  and  Age  Interests 
publications  as  listed  at  end  of  Chart 


EXAMPLES  FOR 
PEGGY 
9-13  YEARS 
Simple  in  design  and 
execution,  yet  more  dif- 
ficult     and      different 
from  articles  made  by 
Betty.     Some  quickly 
made. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 
ALICE 
13-17  YEARS 
Different    and    more 
varied,  artistic,  useful 
and  permanent  articles 
and  more  diflBcult,  in- 
terspersed with  quickly 
made  novelties. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 

BEATRICE 

17  YEARS  UP 

(Also  for  Ida,  14  yrs.  up) 

Very  artistic  articles 
different  from  those  for 
Betty,       Peggy       and 
Alice.      DiflScult     and 
simple   projects    alter- 
nating. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 

MARTHA 

25  YEARS  UP 

Very    simple    articles 

at  first.      Very  artistic 

and     difficult    projects 

as  skill  develops. 

Party,  holiday 

Silhoiipttes          

Party,  booth,  pageant 
Silhouettes 

Dance,  ball  room .  .  . 
Silhouettes 

Party,  Xmas  tree 
Difficult  silhouettes 

Dolls,  tricks 

Doilies  for  boxes, 

parties 
Panpr  Helta              .... 

Party,  doilies  for 
boxes 

Doilies  for  lamp 
shades 

Decorative  motifs 
Paper  belts 

Book  plates 

Place  cards 

Invitations 

Place  cards 

Invitations 

Place  cards 

Posters,  invitations .  . . 

Invitations 

Paper  flowers,  boxes .  . 
Kites,  boats,  games.  . . 

Party,  holiday 

Hats,  purses 

Story,  lesson 

Book  binding 

Miniature  theaters.  . 

Carnivals 

Hats,  purses 

Miniature  village,etc. 

Desk  sets 

Lamp  shades 
Gift  toys,  puzzles 
Flowers,  favors 
Hats,  purses 
Club  work 

Gift  toys,  games.  .  .  . 
Party  favors,  stage. . 

Beach  hats 

Club  work 

Nut  cups,  dolls 

Costumes,  purses 

Novelty  dolls 

Costumes,  purses .  .  . 

Novelty  dolls,  pillows 
Hats,  purses 

Lamp  shades,  dolls 
Costumes 

Door  stops,  boxes .... 
Games,  peep  shows .  .  . 
Stage,  pageant 

Book  ends 

Puppet  theaters.  .  .  . 
Pageant,  circus 

Trays,  frames 

Marionette  theaters. 
Stage  properties .... 

Waste  baskets 
Jointed  dolls,  games 
Holiday,  stage 

Book  covers,  holiday. . 

Book  illustrations. .  . 

Wall  hangings 

Interior  decorating 

Blue  print,  calendars .  . 

Photo  Christmas 
cards 

Pictures 

Pictures 

Photo  collections. .  .  . 

Nature  blue  prints .... 

Photo  collections. .  .  . 

Photo  collections 

Baskets,  vases 

Lamp  shades 

Hats,  bags 

Baskets,  trays,  shades 
Hats,  bags 

Trays,  furniture 
Hats,  bags 

Baskets,  rugs 

Bird  houses,  camp.  .  .  . 
Doorknockers,  handles 
Beads 

Christmas  tree 

Novelty  animals 

Baskets,  vases 

Camp  and  rustic .... 
Book  ends,  boxes .  .  . 

Party  favors 

Bows  and  arrows. . .  . 

Lamp  bases,  shades . 
Camp  and  rustic .... 
Pine  pillows,  boxes. . . 

Pine  cone  animals. .  . 
Bows  and  arrows 

Baskets,  vases,  lamps 
Camp  and  rustic 
Racks,  desk  sets 

Party  favors 
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APPENDIX  A— HANDCRAFT  FOR 

Classified  According  to 

Note:  Numbers  refer  to 


DETAILS  OF 
MATERIALS 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating   material 
used. 

WAYS  OF  USING 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating method  of 
manipulating. 

CLASSIFICATION 
OF  ARTICLES 

According     to      pre- 
dominating method  of 
using  completed  article. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 
BETTY 
6-9  YEARS 
Extremely  simple  in 
design   and  execution. 
Bright    colors.      Com- 
pleted in  one  or  two 
sittings. 

Lumber,  New  and 

Sawing,  Construct- 
ing, Painting, 
Whittling 

Home  use 

Door  stops,  wedges . . 
Garden  sticks,  labels 

Old,  Especially  Old 
Boxes,  Corks  (1), 
(3).  (25) 

Novelties 

Toys   

Coping  saw  dolls 

THREAD  AND 
CLOTH 
MATERIALS 

String  or  Rope  (25) 

Cutting  and 
Knotting 
Cutting  and  Pasting 
Crocheting 

Personal  wear 

Toys 

Belts,  shopping  bags 
Doll  hammock    . 

Decorations 

Home  use 

Boxes,  posters 

Bags,  mats 

Braiding 

Home  use 

Baes.  table  mats 

Personal  wear 

Belts 

Thread,  Crochet  and 
Embroidery,  Wool, 
Yarns 

Cutting  and  Knot- 
ting or  Tatting 
Knitting 

Personal  wear 

Personal  wear 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Pom-poms,  tassels. . . 
Bags . 

Crocheting  (19) 
Braiding 

Embroidery  (All 
Over  on  Net)  (5) 

Weaving  (making 
Cloth)  (18) 

Bags,  hat  bands .... 
Doilies,  wash  clothea 

Home  use 

Table  mats,  fringe .  . 
Belts,  dress  trim.  . . . 

Purses,  bags 

Pictures,  samplers.. . 

Personal  wear 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Old    Materials,    Rags, 
Old  Clothes,   Flour 

Cutting   and   Knot- 
ting. .             .  . 

Personal  wear 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Novelty  flowers 

Bags,  scarfs,  banners 
Table  and  pillow 

Bags,  Scraps  or  New 
Whole  Cloth 

Cutting  and  Pasting 
(Appliqueing)  (1) 

Crocheting,  Braid- 
ing, Hooking  and 
Weaving  (6),  (22) 

Sewing,  Embroidery 
or  Appliqueing  (1) 

Quilting  (1) 

Coloring    (1),     (22), 
(2,3),  Painting  (1), 
Stenciling,   Batik- 
ing.  Tie  and  Dye 
(7),    Dyeing    (7), 
Block  Printing  (1) 

Home  use 

covers 

Rag  mats,  rugs 

Bags,  pin  cushions. . . 
Bean  bags,  dolls .... 

Personal  wear 

Toys 

Home  use 

Patchwork  cushions . 

Home  use 

Cushion  tops,  bags . . 
Scarfs,  handkerchiefs 
Table  runners,  cush- 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Toys 

ions 

Bean    bags,    stuffed 

toys 
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WOMEN  AND  GlRLS^Continued 
Materials  and  Age  Interests 
publications  as  listed  at  end  of  Chart 


EXAMPLES  FOR 
PEGGY 
9-13  YEARS 
Simple  in  design  and 
execution,  yet  more  dif- 
ficult     and     different 
from  articles  made  by 
Betty.     Some  quickly 
made. 


Racks,  waste  baskets.. 
Bird  houses,  boxes .... 
Table  and  lawn  games 


Belts,  shopping  bags . 

Jump  rope 

Boxes,  plaques 

Bags,  rugs 

Bags,  rugs,  mats 

Belts,  dress  trim 


Dress  trim,  bags. 


Sweaters,  hats 

Sweaters,  lace 

Lace,  rugs 

Tassels,  cords,  fringe. 
Dress  trim,  belts .  .  .  . 

Purses,  bags 

Pictures,  samplers  .  .  . 
Purses,  bags,  scarfs .  . 
Towels,  table  covers . 


Novelty  flowers 

Bags,  scarfs,  banners. . 
Table  and  pillow  cov- 
ers  

Mats,  rugs,  seat  covers 


Dresses,  costumes .  .  . 

Dolls,  puppets 

Table  and  couch  covers 


Child's  quilt,  bags .... 
Scarfs,  berets,  pajamas 
Towels,  covers 


Puppet  theater. 


EXAMPLES  FOR 
ALICE 
13-17  YEARS 
Different    and    more 
varied,  artistic,  useful 
and  permanent  articles 
and  more  difficult,  in- 
terspersed with  quickly 
made  novelties. 


Book  ends .  .  . 
Desk  sets .... 
Beach  sandals 


Whistle  cords 

Bow  cords 

Boxes,  plaques .... 

Rugs 

Bags,  rugs,  mats. .  . 
Belts,  dress  trim.  . . 


Dress  trim,  lace.  .  .  . 

Sweaters,  hats 

Sweaters,  hats 

Lace,  tassels,  fringe . 


Purses,  bags 

Stool  seat  covers. . .  . 
Purses,  bags,  scarfs.. 
Towels,  table  covers 


Novelty  flowers. .  .  . 
Costumes,  banners. 
Pictures 


Mats,  rugs,  covers . 


Beach  pajamas.  . .  . 
Marionette  dresses. 
Quilts,  curtains.  . .  . 


Cushion  tops,  bags. . 
Dresses,  beach  outfits 
Curtains,  cushions .  . 

Marionette  theater. . 


EXAMPLES  FOR 

BEATRICE 

17  YEARS  UP 

(Also  for  Ida,  14  yrs.up) 

Very  artistic  articles 
different  from  those  for 
Betty,  Peggy  and 
Alice.  Difficult  and 
simple  projects  alter- 
nating. 


Camp  and  box  furni- 
ture 

Curtain  pulls,  tie 
backs 

Bows  and  arrows. . . 


Belts 

Bow  cords , 

Stage  properties . 
Rugs , 


Belts,  dress  trim. 


Novelty  flowers. 


Sweaters,  hats. 
Sweaters,  hats. 
Lace 


Purses,  bags 

Covers  (chair,  table) 
Dresses,  accessories. 
Luncheon  sets 


Costumes,  banners. 
Silhouettes 


Chair  and  stool  covers 


Remodeling  clothes. 
Marionette  dresses. 
Theater  curtains ... 

Quilts,  cushion  tops 
Dresses,  negligees.  . . 
Wall  hangings 


Costumes,  gifts. 


EXAMPLES  FOR 

MARTHA 

25  YEARS  UP 

Very    simple    articles 

at   first.      Very  artistic 

and     difficult     projects 

as  skill  develops. 


Candle  sticks 


Door  knockers 
Gift  toys 


Belts,  shopping  bags 
Hammock 
Plaques,  boxes 
Bags,  rugs 
Bags,  rugs,  mats 
Belts,  dress  trim 


Dress  trim,  lace 

Sweaters,  socks 
Sweaters,  hats,  bags 
Lace,  rugs 
Mats,  rugs,  tassels 
Dress  trim,  belts 
Purses,  bags 
Covers  (stool,  table) 
Dresses,  accessories 
Wall  hangings 


Novelty  flowers 
Costumes 
Silhouettes,  curtains 

Wall  hangings,  rugs 


Remodeling  clothes. 
Gift  dolls,  animals 
Covers,  quilts,  cur- 
tains 
Quilts,  cushion  tops 
Dresses,  negligees 
Curtains,  cushions 


Gifts,  toys 
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APPENDIX  A— HANDCRAFT 

Classified  According  to 
Note:  NuDibers  refer  to 


DETAILS  OF 
MATERIALS 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating   material 
used. 

WAYS  OF  USING 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating method  of 
manipulating. 

CLASSIFICATION 
OF  ARTICLES 

According     to     pre- 
dominating method  of 
using  completed  article. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 
BETTY 
6-9  YEARS 
E.xtremely  simple  in 
design  and  execution. 
Bright    colors.      Com- 
pleted in   one   or   two 
sittings. 

Felt  or  Oil  Cloth 

Cutting  and  Knot- 
ting 

Cutting  and  Pasting 
(Appliqueing)  (S) 

Braiding 

Sewing,  Embroider- 
ing, Cut-outs,  Ap- 
pliqueing,   Paint- 
ing (1),  (25) 

Personal  wear, 

decorations 

Home  use 

Novelty  flowers 

Banners,  pillows. .  . . 

Personal  wear 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Arm  bands,  bags. .  . . 
Bags,  belts,  hats.  . . . 
Mats 

Toys 

Stuffed  animals,  dolls 

Home  use 

Sewing  aids 

Personal  wear 

Arm  bands,  banners 

LEATHER 
Leather  (Real  or 
Imitation)  (9), 
(17),  (22) 

Cutting  and  Sewing. 
Cutting,  Embroider- 
ing or  Linking  (19) 
Cutting,  Punching, 
Tooling,  Painting 

Cutting  and  Tacking 

Personal  wear 

Personal  wear 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Novelty  flowers 

Belts,  hat  bands .... 

Purses,  key  cases. . . . 
Note  book  covers .  . . 

Toys,  sports 

Home  use 

Dolls"  accessories. . . . 
Covering  boxes ...    . 

SOAP,  CLAY  AND 
OTHER  MODELING 

MATERIALS 
Soap  (1),  (10) 

Carving 
Casting  (1) 
Modeling 

Decorations 

Home  use 

Christmas  tree 

ornaments 

Paper  weights 

blaster  of  Paris, 

Tovs 

Animals,  Hnlls    , 

Papier  Mache, 

Home  use 

Paper  weights 

Lead,  Cement 
Clay  and  Plastic  Clay 

Home  use 

Ash  trays,  tiles .  . . 

(13),  (22),  (24) 

Toys 

Animals,  dolls 

Decorations 

Illustrations 

Party,  holiday 

Lessons,  stories 

Snow  and  Sand  (14) 

Modeling 

Decorations 

Contests 

Holidays,  parties. . . . 
Houses,  bridges 

Illustrations 

Stories,  lessons 

Papier  Mache  (22), 

Modeling  (1) 

Toys 

Boats,  doll  houses. . . 

Art  Stone  (11), 
Jesso,  Plastic 
Woods  (12),  and 

Decorations 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Posters,  parties 

Beads 

Curtain  tie  backs .  . . 

Sealing  Wax  (2) 

METAL 
Tin  (1) 

Cutting 

Toys 

Home  articles .  . 

nj: 
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FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS— Continued 
Materials  and  Age  Interests 
publications  as  listed  at  end  of  Chart 


EXAMPLES  FOR 
PEGGY 
9-13  YEARS 
Simple  in  design  and 
execution,  yet  more  dif- 
ficult     and     different 
from  articles  made  by 
Betty.     Some  quickly 
made. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 
ALICE 
13-17  YEARS 
Different    and    more 
varied,  artistic,  useful 
and  permanent  articles 
and  more  difficult,  in- 
terspersed with  quickly 
made  novelties. 

EXAMPLES   FOR 
BEATRICE 
17  YEARS  UP 
(Also  for  Ida,  14  yrs.  up) 
Very  artistic  articles 
different  from  those  for 
Betty,       Peggy       and 
Alice.      Difficult     and 
simple   projects    alter- 
nating. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 

MARTHA 

25  YEARS  UP 

Very    simple    articles 

at  first.     Very  artistic 

and     difficult     projects 

as  skill  develops. 

Novelty  flowers 

Banners,  pillows. ..... 

Arm  bands,  hats 

Bags,  belts,  hats 

Mats,  rues 

Novelty  flowers. . . 

Banners,  pillows . . 
Arm  bands,  hats. . 
Dress  trim,  belts. . 
Mats,  rugs 

Novelty  flowers 

Banners,  pillows .... 
Arm  bands,  hats. .  .  . 

Dress  trim 

Rugs 

Toys,  novelties 

Novelties,  gifts 

Hats,  purses 

Novelty  flowers 

Banners,  pillows 

Hats 

Dress  trim,  belts 

Rugs 

Toys,  novelties 

Cushion  tops,  gifts 

Bedroom  slippers 

Grift  tovs 

Gift  toys 

Novelties 

Novelties,  gifts .  . . 

Hats,  purses 

Hats,  purses 

Buttons,  hats 

Purses,  bags 

Gloves,  coats 

Hat  bands,  buttons.. 

Brief  cases 

Purses,  bags 
Belts,  trimming 

Spool  cases 
Book  endf^ 

Whistle  cords,  belts. .  . 

Whips,  buttons 

Bags,  comb  cases 

Album  covers 

Book  carriers 

Picture  frames 

Card  cases 

TCnife  sheath. 

Tom  tom 

Archery  aids 

Desk  sets 

Dog  leash 
Upholstering  furni- 
ture 

Desk  sets 

Desk  sets 

Place  cards  . 

Illustrations 

Party,  booth 

Statuettes 

Table,  party 
Statuettes 

Plaaues 

Animal  studies 

Novelty  dolls 

Plaaues 

Puppet  heads 

Marionettes 

Statuettes 

Toys 
Door  stops 

Plaques,  vases 
Toys,  masks 
Booths,  parties 
Club  projects 

Book  ends 

Bowls 

Statuettes 

Lamp  bases 

Marionettes 

Parties,  plays 

Club  projects 

Animals   doll  heads 

PuDDet  heads .... 

Table,  window 

Booths,  plays 

Lessons,  stories 

Plays,  studies .... 

Festivals 

Carnivals 

Carnivals 

Carnivals 

Miniature  villages .... 

Sculpture 

Sculpture 

Sculpture 
Club  work 

Stories,  lessons 

Projects 

Club  work 

Dolls   tovs       

Puppet  heads 

Boxes,  vases 

Costume  trim 

Telephone  screen .  .  . 

Marionettes 

Plaques . 

Gift  toys 
Plaaues.  vases 

Favors,  vases 

Pendants 

Beads 

Beads 

Curtain,  lamp  pulls .  . 

Lampbases,  shades .  . 

Trays,  frames 

Lanterns,  toys 

Lanterns 

Gift  toys 

Gift  toys 
Gate  signs 

Candle  holders 

Cookie  cutters 

Waste  baskets 
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APPENDIX  A— HANDCRAFT  FOR 

Classified  According  to 

Note:  Numbers  refer  to 


DETAILS  OF 
MATERIALS 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating   material 
used. 

WAYS  OF  USING 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating method  of 
manipulating. 

CLASSIFICATION 
OF  ARTICLES 

According     to      pre- 
dominating method  of 
using  completed  article. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 
BETTY 
6-9  YEARS 
Extremely  simple  in 
design  and  execution. 
Bright   colors.      Com- 
pleted in  one  or  two 
sittings. 

Copper,  Brass, 

Pewter,  Silver  (15), 

(22) 
COLOR 
Ppnril    Charcoal. 

Cutting,  Hammer- 
ing, Etching 

Sketching 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Decoration 

Calendars,  posters. . . 

Chalk,  Crayon, 
Water  Colors 

Mapping 

Maps 

Designing 

Decoration 

Posters,  cards .  . . 

Crayonexing  (16), 
StencUing  (23), 
Batiking  (1),  (22), 
(23) 

Coloring 

Home  use 

Tiles,  doilies .... 

Personal  wear 

Handkerchiefs 

LinolpuTn    Potato  or 

Block  Printing 

Decoration 

Cards .  .  . 

Rubber  Eraser  (1), 
(22),  (23) 

Personal  wear 

Home  use 

Handkerchiefs 

Tiles,  doilies 

Oil  Paints  in  Water. .  . 

Marbeling 

Decoration 

Paper  for  crafts 

Dyes  in  Water 

Spattering 

Decoration 

Paper  for  crafts 

Coloring 

Home  use 

Bottle  vases 

Painting  (1) 

Oil  Paints.  Transfers. 

Coloring 

Home  use 

Tiles,  statuettes. 

Lacquers  (1) 

Decoration 

Boxes,  toys 

MISCELLANEOUS 
MATERIALS 
Beads  (17) 

Weaving 

Personal  wear 

Personal  wear 

Personal  wear 

Bracelets,  necklaces 

Strineine 

Bracelets   necklaoes 

Embroidery 

Novelty  trim 

Rubber,  Old  Inner 

Punching  and 
Binding 

Toys  and  sports .... 

Tubes  (1) 

Sponges,  Soda  Straws, 
Pipe  Cleaners,  Pea- 
nuts, Gum  Drops 
(22) 

Joining 

Decoration 

Novelty  animals, 
birds 

Foods 

Preparing  and 
Cooking 

Parties  and  general.. 

Lemonade 

Flowers,  Fruits, 
Vegetables  (22) 

Gardening 

For  Pleasure 

and  Profit 
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WOMEN  AND  GIRLS— Continued 
Materials  and  Age  Interests 
publications  as  listed  at  end  of  Chart 


EXAMPLES  FOR 
PEGGY 
9-13  YEARS 
Simple  in  design  and 
execution,  yet  more  dif- 
ficult     and     different 
from  articles  made  by 
Betty.     Some  quickly 
made. 


EXAMPLES  FOR 
ALICE 
13-17  YEARS 
Different    and    more 
varied,  artistic,  useful 
and  permanent  articles 
and  more  difi&cult,  in- 
terspersed with  quickly 
made  novelties. 


EXAMPLES  FOR 
BEATRICE 
17  YEARS  UP 
(Also  for  Ida,  14yrs.up) 
Very  artistic  articles 
different  from  those  for 
Betty,       Peggy       and 
Alice.      DiflBcult     and 
simple   projects    alter- 
nating. 


EXAMPLES  FOR 

MARTHA 

25  YEARS  UP 

Very    simple    articles 

at  first.     Very  artistic 

and     difficult     projects 

as  skill  develops. 


Bracelets 

Pin  and  ash  trays . 


Pins,  rings. 
Book  ends . 


Brooches Rings 

Bowls,  plates Hinges,  knockers 


Greeting  cards . 

Maps 

Cartoons 

Table  runners. 
Scarfs,  bags. . . . 


StUl  life 

Maps 

Jewelry,  furniture . . . 

Bureau  scarfs 

Costumes 


Landscapes . 


Clothing 

Wall  hangings. 
Negligees 


Cards,  pictures 

Interior  decorating 
Curtains,  screens 
Dresses,  shawls 


Calendars .... 

Scarfs 

Table  runners. 


Books,  plates. . . . 
Sports  costumes . 
Cushion  covers . 


Stage  sets. . 
Beach  sets . 
Curtains . . . 


Envelope  linings. 


Boxes,  vases . 


Book  linings . 


Wall  hangings 
Negligees 
Luncheon  sets 


Candles,  vases 


Posters,  boxes. 


Envelope  linings . 


Stage  sets. 


Glorified  glass. 


Trays,  plates. 


Vases,  bowla. 


Hat  and  shoe  boxes 


Dinner  sets 


Book  ends.  . .  . 
Waste  baskets . 


Door  stops . 
Club  room . 


Silhouettes. 

Stage  sets. . 


Head  bands,  belts .  .  . 
Bracelets,  necklaces. . 
Purses 


Moccasin  trim . . . 
Dress  ornaments. 
Dress  trim 


Dress  trim .  . .  . 
Fringe  flowers . 
Dress  trim .  . .  . 


Furniture 
Plaques 


Purses,  necklaces 
Novelty  flowers 
Dress  trim 


Dolls,  animals. 


Bathing  suit  bag. , 


Traveling  cases. 


Bird  cages,  gifts. 


Place  cards,  prizes .  .    Stage  sets 


Gift  toys 


Celebrations 


Candy,  deserts. 


Camp  cooking. 


Salads,  cakes. 


Special  meals 


For  Pleasure 


and  Profit 
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APPENDIX  A— HANDCRAFT 

Classified  According  to 
Note:  Numbers  refer  to 


DETAILS  OF 
MATERIALS 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating   material 
used. 

WAYS  OF  USING 
According  to  the  pre- 
dominating method  of 
manipulating. 

CLASSIFICATION 

OF  ARTICLES 
According     to      pre- 
dominating method  of 
using  completed  article. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 
BETTY 
6-9  YEARS 
Extremely  simple  in 
design   and  execution. 
Bright   colors.      Com- 
pleted in  one  or  two 
sittings. 

Animals,  Birds 

Pet  and  Livestock 
Raising 

For  Pleasure 

and  Profit 

Toys 

Reconditioning 

For  Dis 

tribution  to  Children 

Stamps,  Post  Cards, 
Minerals,  etc. 

Collecting 

Decoration  and 
education 

Dolls,  buttons,  cloth, 
post    cards,    small 
samples    of    food, 
soap  and  perfume 
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FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS— Continued 
Materials  and  Age  Interests 
publications  as  listed  at  end  of  Chart 


EXAMPLES  FOR 
PEGGY 
9-13  YEARS 
Simple  in  design  and 
execution,  yet  more  dif- 
ficult     and      different 
from  articles  made  by 
Betty.     Some  quickly 
made. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 
ALICE 
13-17  YEARS 
Different    and    more 
varied,  artistic,  useful 
and  permanent  articles 
and  more  difficult,  in- 
terspersed with  quickly 
made  novelties. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 

BEATRICE 

17  YEARS  UP 

(Also  for  Ida,  14  yrs.  up) 

Very  artistic  articles 
different  from  those  for 
Betty,       Peggy       and 
Alice.      Difficult     and 
simple   projects    alter- 
nating. 

EXAMPLES  FOR 

MARTHA 

25  YEARS  UP 

Very    simple    articles 

at  first.      Very  artistic 

and     difficult    projects 

as  skill  develops. 

For  Pleasure 

and  Profit 

in  Orphanages,  Hospit 

als  and  Homes 

Pictures,    autographs, 
stamps,  nature  such 
as     stones,     leaves, 
flowers,  shells 

Butterflies,  mosses, 
photographs 

Novelty  dolls,  mini- 
ature  carved   ele- 
phants, dogs,  cats, 
and  photographs 

Linens,  quilts,  pic- 
tures, jewelry, 
antique  china, 
glass,  furniture 

APPENDIX  B 

HANDCRArT  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(Addresses  of  publishers  are  given  in  Appendix  C.   (S)  following  the  name 
of  a  firm  indicates  that  handcraft  supplies  may  also  be  secured.) 

(1)  Handcraft,  N.RA.  $1.50. 

5th  Avenue  &  26th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

(2)  Publications,  Dennison  Paper  Company  (S).   (Write  for  catalogue.) 
Book  Binding  (in  preparation).  Camp  Fire  Outfitting  Co.  35c. 

(3)  You  Can  Make  It;  You  Can  Make  It  for  Camp  and  Cottage;  You 

Can  Make  It  for  Profit.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Each  5c. 

(4)  Raffia  and  Reed  Weaving,  Knapp.    (Write    for    catalogue.)    Milton 

Bradley  Co.  (S).  $1.10. 
Art  Fibre   Weaving,  Grand  Rapids   Fibre  Co.    (S).   Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

(5)  Pepperell  Braiding  Co.   (S).   (Write  for  catalogue.)  East  Pepperell, 

Mass. 

(6)  Hooked  Rugs,  Welling,  I.  A.  C.  S.  (S).  40c. 

(7)  Dyes  and  Dyeing,  Mellinger,  I.  A.  C.  S.  (S).  30c. 
Tied  and  Dyed  Work,  Tiffany,  I.  A.  C.  S.  (S).  15c. 

(8)  I.  A.  C.  S.  (S).  (Write  for  catalogue.) 

Abbot  Educational  Co.  (S).  (Write  for  catalogue.)  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(9)  Handbook  of  Craft   Work  in  Leather,  Lester  Griswold,   601   Steele 

Street,  Denver,  Colorado.  50c. 

(10)  Educational  Department,  Procter  and  Gamble  Co.   (S).    (Write  for 

catalogue.)  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(11)  Dumouehel   Artstone   Co.    (S).    (Write   for   catalogue.)    Kalamazoo, 

Michigan. 

(12)  Jesso  Modeling  for  Modern  Handcraft,  Louise  Tessin.  Milton  Bradley 

Co.  (S). 
Modeling  Materials,  Butler,  I.  A.  C.  S.   (S). 

(13)  Clay  Work,  Lester.  Manual  Arts  Press,  237  N.  Monroe  St.,  Peoria, 

111.  70c. 

(14)  Snow  Modeling,  Bulletin  No.  2191,  N.R.A.  Free. 
Sand  Modeling,  N.R.A.  20c. 

(15)  Jewelry  Making  and  Designing.  Metal  Crafts  Publishing  Co.,  Provi- 

dence, R.  I. 
Metal  Craft  (in  preparation).  Camp  Fire  Outfitting  Company.  35c. 

(16)  American  Crayon  Co.  (S).  (Write  for  catalogue.)  130  W.  42nd  Street, 

N.  Y.  C. 
0.  P.  Craft  Co.  (S).  Sandusky,  Ohio.  (Write  for  catalogue.) 

(17)  Leather  Craft  and  Beading,  Biggert.  Camp  Fire  Outfitting  Co.   (S). 

50c. 
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(18)  Weaving  for  Beginners,  Hooper.  Milton  Bradley  Co.  (S).  $1.50. 

(19)  Bulletin  No.  2691,  N.R.A.  Free. 

(20)  Bulletin  No.  2012,  N.R.A.  Free. 

(21)  Nature  Crafts,  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

Article  in  Girl  Scout  Leader,  August  1930. 
The  Outdoor  Book  (in  preparation).  Camp  Fire  Outfitting  Co.  35c. 

(22)  Handcraft  for   Girls,   Hamilton.   Harcourt   Brace   Co.,   383   Madison 

Avenue,  N.  Y.  C.  $3.00. 

(23)  Block  Printing  and  Stencilling,  Inverarity.  Camp  Fire  Outfitting  Co. 

(S).  35c. 
The  Rainbow  Book,  Inverarity  and  Kemp.  Camp  Fire  Outfitting  Co. 
(S).  35c. 

(24)  Clay  Craft,  St.  Gaudens.  Camp  Fire  Outfitting  Co.   (S).  50c. 

(25)  Homemade  Games,  Hall.  Lothrop  Lee  and  Shepard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

$2.00. 

(26)  Hand  Book  on  the  Use  of  Crafts,  Ruth  Perkins.  Woman's  Press.  75e. 

APPENDIX  C 

ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  45  Rose  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Archers:  The  Archers  Co.,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Barnes :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  67  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Birchard:  C.  C.  Birehard  &  Co.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens,  1000  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cable:  The  Cable  Co.,  1105  Cable  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Camp  Fire  Outfitting  Co.,  41  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Church  Recreation  Service,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Comstock:  The  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Cornell  Heights,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dearborn:  The  Dearborn  Publishing  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Farmer's  Wife,  Editorial  Service,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

FitzSimons:  H.  T.  FitzSimons  Co.,  23  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I.  A.  C.  S.   (Industrial  Arts  Cooperative  Service),  519  W.  121st  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Macmillan:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McClurg:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  330-352  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  120  E.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Parents'  Magazine,  114  East  32nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Schirmer:  E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Schirmer:  G.  Schirmer,  3  East  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ADDEESSES  OF  OEGANIZATIONS 

American  Child  Health  Association,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
American  Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  Elmer  Mitchell,  Editor- Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens,  1000  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  41  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

National  Basketball  and  other  Women's  Rules  Committees.  See  current  Offi- 
cial Basketball  or  other  games  guides  for  officers. 

National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

National  Officials  Rating  Committee.  See  current  Official  Basketball  Guide 
for  officers. 

National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Women's  Division,  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  303  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

APPENDIX  D 

ORGANIZATION  OF  GIRLS'  ATHLETICS 

1.  Girls'  Athletic  Associations  or  Clubs 

a.  Method  of  organization — 

First  business  meeting 

Call  a  mass  meeting  of  interested  girls 

Elect  a  temporary  chairman  and  secretary 

Appoint  a  Constitution  Committee 

Appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 

Discuss  interests,  suggestions,  programs 

Appoint  temporary  Program  Committee  for  intervening  gatherings 
Second  business  meeting 

Read  and  vote  upon  constitution 

Receive  report  of  Nominating  Committee 

Receive  nominations  from  the  floor 

Elect  officers  to  form  Executive  Board 

Elect  Faculty  Advisor  (who  automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board) 

Elect  various  Sport  Managers  and  a  Manager  of  Social  Affairs  who 
with  the  Executive  Board  form  an  Executive  Council. 

b.  A  typical  organization  of  G.  A.  A. 

Executive  Board  composed  of 
Officers — 

President 

Vice-President 

Recording  Secretary 

Corresponding  Secretary 

Treasurer 
Head  of  Physical  Education  Department  or  faculty  advisor 
Executive  Council  composed  of 
Executive  Board,  as  above 
Manager  of  each  sport 
Manager  of  Social  Affairs. 


^to*- 
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c.  A  tjrpical  high   school   G.   A.   A.   constitution — based   on  the   Women's 
Athletic  Association,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

(May  be  adapted  for  Recreation  Department  G.  A.  C.) 

Article  I 

m 

Name 
The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Girls'  Athletic  Association 


of 


Object 

Section  1 — The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  increase  interest  and 
participation  in  all  sports  as  a  means  of  promoting  physical  efficiency,  health, 
joy,  character  and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

Article  II 
Membership 

Section  1 — All  girl  students  of  

are  eligible  to  active  membership  by  earning  fifty  points  in  accordance  with 
the  G.  A.  A.  point  system. 

Section  2 — Active  membership  entitles  a  student  to  vote. 

Section  3 — To  retain  active  membership,  at  least  twenty-five  additional 
points  must  be  made  each  year. 

Section  4 — Loss  of  membership — 

From  the  Association  at  large 

a.  Any  member  found  guilty  by  the  Executive  Council  of  conduct  un- 
worthy of  the  Association  shall  be  reprimanded,  penalized,  or  expelled  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  Council. 

From  the  Executive  Body 

a.  Any  member  of  the  Executive  Council  who  fails  to  perform  the  duties 
of  her  office  may  be  dropped  from  the  Executive  Council  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  said  body. 

b.  Three  unexcused  absences  automatically  drop  a  Council  member  from 
office. 

Article  III 

Officers 

Section  1 — The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Section  2 — The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  upperclassmen.  The 
two  Secretaries  and  the  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  at  large  from  any  of  the 
classes. 

Section  3 — The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  or  the  faculty 
advisor  elected  by  the  officers. 

Section  4 — The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  general  managers  of  every  sport  and  a  Manager  of  "Social 
Affairs." 
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Article  IV 
Election  of  Officers 
Section  1 — ^Nomination.  At  least  two  candidates  shall  be  nominated  for 
each  office  by  the  Executive  Council.  The  remaining  candidates  are  nominated 
by  the  Association. 

Section  2 — Election.  A  plurality  vote  shall  be  necessary  for  election. 
Section  3 — Term.  The  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year  from  the  date  of 
taking  of&ce. 

Article  V 

Duties  of  the  Officers  and  Managers 
Section  1 — President 

a.  Call  and  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  Association. 

b.  Act  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  and  Council. 

c.  Appoint  all  committees  not  elected  by  the  Association  in  an  open 

meeting. 

d.  Shall  be  ex-officio  of  every  committee. 

Section  2 — Vice-President 

a.  Perform  all  duties  of  the  President  in  her  absence. 

b.  Act  as  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee. 

Section  3 — Recording  Secretary 

a.  Keep  a  record  of  attendance  and  minutes  of  all  meetings. 

b.  Notify,  in  writing,  all  members  of  loss  of  membership  as  ordered  by 

the  Executive  Council. 
Section  4 — Corresponding  Secretary 

a.  Conduct  all  correspondence  of  the  Association. 

b.  Keep  a  card  index  of  members  and  points  earned. 

c.  Notify  the  President  of  the  failure  of  any  manager  to  get  her  report 

in  within  one  week  after  the  close  of  her  season's  activity. 

Section  5 — Treasurer 

a.  Keep  a  record  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures. 

b.  Shall  submit  all  bills,  after  they  have  been  signed  by  the  head  of  the 

Physical  Education  Department,  for  payment  by  the  Treasurer. 

c.  Shall  render  in  the  spring  an  annual  report  of  the  finances. 

Section  6 — General  Manager  of  Each  Sport 

a.  Plan  schedule  of  games  for  the  season  in  cooperation  with  the  physi- 

cal education  faculty. 

b.  Be  vitally  interested  in  her  sport  and  have  full  technical  knowledge 

of  it. 

c.  See  to  all  publicity  in  her  sport. 

d.  Check  equipment  before  and  after  her  season. 

8.  Within  one  week  after  the  close  of  her  season,  hand  in  to  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  a  complete  list  of  all  players  and  points 
earned. 

f.  Within  one  week  after  close  of  her  season,  hand  in  to  the  President 
a  complete  report  of  her  sport  for  the  season. 
Section  7 — Class  Managers 

a.  Be  responsible  for  the  physical  examination  of  each  player. 
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b.  Submit  to  the  General  Manager  a  list  of  the  players  and  points 

earned  for  her  class. 

c.  Be  responsible  for  the  physical  fitness  and  eligibility  of  each  member 

on  the  team. 

Article  VI 

Meetings 

Section  1 — Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

Section  2 — There  shall  be,  at  regular  intervals,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

Article  VII 

By-Laws  and  Amendments 

Section  1 — Honors.  Awards  shall  be  given  regularly  by  the  Association 
according  to  the  point  system,  with  the  approval  of  Council. 

Section  2 — In  case  of  any  discrepancy  in  the  point  records,  the  Executive 
Council  shall  have  the  power  of  decision  in  granting  the  award. 

Section  3 — Any  person  playing  on  a  team  other  than  the 

teams  shall  be  ineligible  to  play  on  any  school  team  unless  permitted  to  do  so 
by  order  of  the  Ex,ecutive  Council. 

Section  4 — Any  team  lacking  the  required  number  of  players  for  that 
sport  shall  default  the  game. 

Section  5 — All  active  allied  groups,  such  as  dancing,  swimming,  outing, 
tumbling,  bowling  or  riding  clubs,  shall  have  one  representative  on  the 
Executive  Council. 

Section  6 — In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  office,  it  shall  be  filled  by  election 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

Section  7 — A  quorum  in  Council  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  its  members. 

2.  Constitution,  Minneapolis  Amateur  Athletic  Association 

I.  NAME  AND  OBJECT.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
Municipal  Women's  Athletic  Association.  It  aims  to : 

a.  Extend,  perfect  and  foster  the  ideals  of  sportsmanship,  honesty  and 
fair  play  and  to  present  a  healthful  and  wholesome  pastime  to  all  who 
are  interested,  either  as  players  or  spectators,  in  all  branches  of  athletics 
as  played  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Recreation  Department. 

b.  To  promote,  promulgate  and  perpetuate  non-commercialized  athlet- 
ics, to  surround  it  with  proper  safeguards,  to  insure  public  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  its  members  as  played  under  its  jurisdiction. 

c.  To  act  as  a  research  body  for  questions  connected  with  problems  of 
women's  athletics. 

d.  To  cooperate  with  and  be  of  service  to  the  Recreation  Department 
in  every  way  but  especially  in  the  maintaining  of  its  code  of  ethics. 

II.  MEMBERSHIP.  This  Association  is  open  to  any  organized  branch 
of  women's  athletics,  whose  officers  and  members  are  willing  to  subscribe  and 
live  up  to  all  the  rules  of  this  Association  and  who  are  a  part  of  the  program 
of  the  Recreation  Department. 

Any  organized  activity  wishing  to  affiliate  with  this  Association  must  make 
written  application. 
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III.  REPRESENTATION.  Each  organized  membersliip  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  representative  on  the  Board  of  Governors  and  this  representative  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

IV.  OFFICERS.  The  officers  shall  be:  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  who  is 
usually  automatically  the  Director  of  Activities  for  Women  and  Girls  of  the 
Recreation  Department.  These  officers  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  sit  in  with  them  at  their  meetings.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  be  made  up  of: 

a.  Three  members  elected  at  large. 

b.  The  representatives  of  each  of  the  affiliated  organized  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Recreation  and  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

The  President,  First  Vice-President  and  Second  Vice-President  and  three 
delegates  at  large  to  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of 
two  consecutive  years.  Election  of  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  take  place  each  year. 

V.  MEETINGS.  The  Annual  Meeting  which  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a 
get-together  of  the  officers  shall  take  place  the  third  Monday  of  September 
of  each  year.  Other  meetings  shall  be  subject  to  call  by  the  President  or  the 
Executive  Secretary. 

VI.  FINANCES.  All  dues  and  finances  received  through  any  source  by 
any  affiliated  members  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  treasury  of  the 
Athletic  Association. 

The  Executive  Secretary  shall  make  disbursements  of  all  funds  of  this 
Association  but  each  check  must  be  countersigned  by  the  President  of  this 
Association. 

The  accounts  must  be  audited  at  the  close  of  each  season  and  payment  of 
all  accounts  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Recreation. 

Any  affiliated  activity  will  present  its  bills  to  the  Executive  Committee 
and  payment  will  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Committee.  Any 
affiliated  activity  of  this  organization  has  the  privilege  of  submitting  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  request  for  funds  for  some  special 
purpose,  as  for  example,  send  winning  team  on  trip,  delegates  to  conferences, 
tennis  champion  to  the  National  Meet,  etc.  The  Committee  will  take  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration.  If  the  request  is  just  and  does  not  in  any  way 
jeopardize  the  finances  of  the  treasury  or  place  the  Association  in  the  posi- 
tion of  establishing  a  harmful  precedent  the  Executive  Committee  has  the 
power  to  grant  the  request. 

Neither  the  Executive  Committee  nor  the  Executive  Secretary  has  the 
power  to  make  payment  of  any  bills  incurred  by  any  individual  or  organiza- 
tion not  affiliated  with  the Amateur  Athletic  Association. 

BY-LAWS 

This  Association  shall  be  the  governing  body  of  all  its  affiliated  members 
and  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  affairs  and  policies  of  its  members  and 
the  enforcing  of  same. 

This  Association  may  be  appealed  to  as  a  final  arbitration  board  in  the 
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matter  of  deciding  a  protest  or  an  interpretation.  The  decision  thus  rendered 
shall  be  final.  Championships  of  any  kind  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  this  Association. 

Appeals  by  suspended  players  may  be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Association. 

The  Director  of  Recreation  has  the  authority  to  veto  any  action  taken  by 
this  Association  of  its  members  that  is  contrary  to  the  general  policies  of  the 
Recreation  Department.  The  Director  of  Recreation  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  Typical  Blanks  Used  in  Conducting  Girl's  Athletics 

a.  Registration  Blank 

Player  Agreement  and  Registration 
Department  of  Recreation 

Team 

Date 

Sport Division 


I  hereby  agree  that  I  am  a  bona  fide  member  of  the 

team  and  that  I  am  not  receiving  any  compensation  in  the  way  of  money, 
prizes  or  special  privileges  as  a  member  of  this  team.  Also  that  I  believe  in 
"Sports  for  Sports  Sake"  and  vi^ill  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  the  interest 
of  this  association.  I  have  not  signed  an  agreement  with  any  other  team  and 
do  hereby  certify  that  I  will  appear  before  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any 
time  it  so  desires  to  defend  my  standing  in  this  league. 


A.  1.  Name 

2.  Address 

3.  Date  of  affiliation  with  firm  or  organization. 

4.  Place  of  last  employment 

B.  1.  Name  of  Manager 

2.  Address  of  Manager 

3.  Date  of  affiliation  with  firm  or  organization. 

4.  Phone 


Do  Not  Sign 

C.  1.  Date  approved  by  league 

2.  Date  rejected  by  league 

3.  Signature  of  Secretary 


Note  :  Because  in  some  large  departments  girls  try  to  play  on  two  or  more 
teams  and  thus  overexert,  rigid  organization  has  had  to  be  perfected.  Some 
departments,  such  as  the  Board  of  Education  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
South  Park  system  in  Chicago,  have  a  space  on  the  Registration  Cards  and 
also  on  the  team  application  blank  for  the  player's  thumb  print.  Each  time 
the  team  competes,  the  official  in  charge  has  this  team  application  sheet  and 
requires  each  player  to  make  a  thumb  print  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  which 
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she  compares  with  the  original  on  the  long  sheet.  In  this  way  girls  are  forced 
to  play  only  on  the  team  for  which  they  are  registered  and  cannot  participate 
on  several  teams.  In  other  cities  the  thumb  print  method  is  not  used  but  the 
girls  are  required  to  sign  a  small  sheet  each  time  just  before  playing  and  this 
signature  is  compared  with  the  registration  signature  held  by  the  official  in 
charge.  Such  systems  are  necessary  in  large  organizations  where  the  officials 
may  not  know  the  individual  players. 


b.  Release  Blank 


Release 

Department  of  Recreation 

Date 

League  . . . 


.193. 


Manager   of 

team  do  hereby  agree  to  release. 
,  a  player  of  this  team. 


A.  1.  Name  of  player. . . 

2.  Address  of  player. 

3.  Name  of  team . . . . 


B.  1.  Manager 

2.  Address  of  Manager. 

3.  Date  of  release 


Do  Not  Sign 

C.  1.  Date  approved  by  league 

2.  Name  of  Secretary 

(To  be  made  in  triplicate — 1.  Player;  1.  Manager;  1.  Office.) 


c.  Tickets 


Official's  or  Participant's  Card 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION 
193.. -193.. 
Please  admit 

to  all  contests  scheduled  by  this  Department. 

. .  Director  of 

Activities  for  Girls  and  Women 
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Player^s  Card 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION 
INDUSTRIAL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

193.. 

Player's  Pass  Women's  Basketball 

This  is  to  certify  that 

is  a  member  of  the team 

and  is  entitled  to  admission  at  all  league  contests. 

Team  Manager 

Director  of 


Activities  for  Girls  and  Women 


d.  Official's  Assignment  Blank  (may  be  printed  on  postal  card) 

Miss Date 193 

I  have  scheduled  you  to  handle  the  following  games: 
Date  Team  vs.  Team  Time 


If  you  cannot  accept  this  assignment,  please  notify  the  oflSce  at  once. 


Phone 

e.  Official's  Report 


Director 

of  Activities  for  Women  and  Girls 


WEEKLY  GAME  REPORT 
(This  report  must  be  in  by  Monday  of  each  week) 


Date 

Place 

League 

Team 

Score 

vs. 

Team 

Score 

League  Key:   I — Industrial.    Com — Commercial.    Ch — Church.    C — City. 
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Place  Key:        Gym — H.S. — High   School.         Jr — Junior 
S.P. — South  Park.     Fg — Fairgrounds. 


Remarks  : 

Control  of  game 
Control  of  crowd 
Control  of  players 

Other  Remarks: 


High. 


St — Stadium. 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Official 


4.  Constitution,  Women's  Bowling  League,  Ievington,  N.  J. 

a.  Time 

All  matches  shall  start  promptly  at  8  p.m.  In  case  a  team  is  not  able  to 
start  at  that  time  due  to  members  not  reporting,  a  15  minute  leeway  shall  be 
granted.  If  at  8:15  o'clock  a  team  does  not  have  at  least  three  women  present, 
the  match  shall  be  forfeited,  and  teams  must  pay  their  share  of  expense  for 
alleys. 

b.  Absent  Members 

In  ease  a  team  is  short  a  member,  but  she  arrives  before  five  frames  have 
been  rolled  by  the  other  members  of  both  teams,  she  shall  be  allowed  to  bowl 
her  match,  alternating  with  other  women  until  she  has  even  frames  with  her 
team  mates. 

c.  Score  of  Absent  Members  ....... 

In  ease  a  team  fails  to  have  a  full  team  of  five,  a  score  of  100  shall  be 
given  the  absent  member  or  members.  If  less  than  three  representing  a  club 
are  present,  the  series  shall  be  forfeited  and  those  present  roll  for  averages. 

d.  Collections 

Each  captain  shall  collect  $1.00  from  each  member  of  her  team,  and  the 
losing  captain  shall  have  charge  of  the  total  collections,  paying  the  manager 
of  the  bowling  alley  $8.00,  and  being  responsible  to  see  that  the  treasurer 
receives  $2.00,  by  leaving  same  with  the  steward.  Alleys  and  league  money 
must  be  turned  in  after  each  game — if  a  team  fails  to  have  five  members 
present,  the  captain  is  responsible  to  collect  deficit  from  members. 

e.  Publicity 

The  sheets  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  steward  by  the  winning 
captain  and  shaU  be  secured  by  the  Director  of  Recreation.  The  winning 
captain  shall  report  match  on  cards  provided  for  this  purpose  by  mailing 
same  immediately  following  match  to  the  Courier  News. 

f.  Matches 

A  match  shall  consist  of  three  games  by  each  team,  and  the  number  of 
games  won  or  lost  shall  be  credited  to  the  respective  teams  in  the  final 
standing. 
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g.  Ties 

In  the  case  of  a  tie  game,  each  woman  shall  roll  one  frame  on  the  alley 
upon  which  they  rolled  the  tenth  frame  (to  be  rolled  same  as  a  tenth  frame). 
This  extra  frame  shall  not  be  counted  in  the  individual  averages. 

h.  Substitution 

Before  play  is  called,  the  team  captains  shall  enter  surname  and  first 
initial  of  her  players  in  the  score  book  and  after  play  is  begun  in  that  game 
no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  rotation  of  the  players  as  so  entered,  pro- 
vided that  any  time  before  her  team  begins  play  in  the  fifth  frame,  the -cap- 
tain may  replace  any  of  her  players  by  another  qualified  member  of  her 
team,  provided  the  member  removed  from  the  game  has  not  made  either  a 
strike  or  spare  in  the  frame  last  rolled  by  her.  A  player  once  removed  from 
a  game  cannot  be  again  played  in  the  same  game  from  which  she  was  removed, 
and  the  credit  for  such  game  shall  be  entered  in  the  official  records  as  belong- 
ing to  the  original  players,  provided  that  such  substitution  is  made  after  that 
fifth  frame.  Notation  shall  be  made  on  sheets  when  frame  substitutes  start 
to  roll. 

i.  Eligibility  ' 

(1)  Each  team  shall  submit  a  team  list  of  ten  eligible  players  one  week 
before  the  season  starts. 

(2)  No  new  names  shall  be  added  after  the  first  round  of  play.  Until  that 
time  new  names  may  be  added  by  agreement  of  the  two  captains.  The  Board 
of  Directors  has  the  power  to  waive  this  rule  should  the  necessity  arise. 

(3)  There  will  be  no  postponed  games  unless  for  serious  cause;  then  this 
rule  may  be  waived  by  the  Board. 

j.  Entry  Fee 

Each  team  shall  post  an  entry  fee  of  $5.00  with  the  treasurer.  This  fee 
shall  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  season  if  all  rules  are  abided  by.  Any 
team  failing  to  finish  season  forfeits  entry  fee. 

fc.  Awards 

No  one  will  be  eligible  for  awards  unless  she  has  rolled  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  games  scheduled  and  also  the  last  six  games,  unless  for  serious 
cause;  then  the  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  waive  this  rule. 
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Age  Groups: 

Characteristics  of:  Betty  the  Baby, 
3-10;  Peggy  the  Pre-Adolescent,  37- 
38;  Alice  the  Adolescent,  89-91; 
Beatrice  the  Business  Girl  and  Ida 
the  Industrial  Girl,  155-158;  Martha 
the  Matron,  180-181 

Apparatus  stunts,  40 

Aquatics,  15,  96,  114-115,  120,  164,  182, 
184,  334-338 

Archery,  96,  99-100,  338-339 

Athletic  associations,  307-309,  408-412 

Attendance  (building  of),  294-297 

Awards,  300-301 

Badge  tests,  39 

Basketball,  66-70,  124^125,  339-345 

Bicycling,  116 

Bowling,  95,  101-104,  345-346,  416-417 

Camping,  351-352  {see  also  Outings) 

Chasing  games,  20-24 

Circle  games,  16-18 

Circuses,  383-384 

Clubs,  149,  177,  203,  230-248,  318,  319, 
386-387,  391,  397 

Community  centers,  218-219,  317 

Community  nights,  229-230 

Contests,  12,  39,  40,  93-97,  159,  182, 
319-323 

Coordination  stunts,  197 

Costumes  and  uniforms,  311-313 

Council  (girls'  recreation):  Organiza- 
tion and  composition,  255-261;  Ob- 
jectives, 261-262;  Program,  262-268 

Dancing,  77,  116-117,  144-148,  173-174, 

184,  195,  346 
Day  camp,  213-214 
Discussion  groups,  389-391 
Dodge  ball,  44-46,  60,  61 
Double  group  games,  24,  186 


Dramatics: 

For  Betty  the  Baby,  7,  26-28;  for 
Peggy  the  Pre-Adolescent,  74-76; 
for  Alice  the  Adolescent,  138-142; 
for  Beatrice  the  Business  Girl  and  Ida 
the  Industrial  Girl,  169-170;  for 
Martha  the  Matron,  191-194;  Lead- 
ers for,  292;  Organization  of,  378-385 

Exercises,     185 

Facilities,  286-288 

Fencing,  347 

Field  games,  95,  120-124,  347-348 

Finances,  344-345 

Finger  plays,  196-197 

Forms  (blanks,  cards,  tickets,  etc.),  309, 

314,  315,  316,  337,  343-344,  369,  413- 

416 

Games  (see  Games  Index) 

GameskUls,  11,  119,  182 

Gardening,  370 

Girls'  week,  249-250,  367-369 

Golf,  96,  97-99,  348 

Group  activities  (physical),  15-25,  43- 

47,  104-117,  163-166,  183-187,  264 
Guessing  games,  30,  78-79,  149-150,  177 
Gymnasium  classes,  166,  185,  186,  319, 

349-350 

Handcraft: 

Selecting  Activities  for  Betty  the 
Baby,  7,  25-26;  Peggy  the  Pre- 
Adolescent,  71-72;  Alice  the  Adoles- 
cent, 133,  134-135;  Beatrice  the  Busi- 
ness Girl  and  Ida  the  Industrial  Girl, 
168-169;  Martha  the  Matron,  188- 
189;  Leaders  for,  291;  Organization 
of,  364-369,  371-372;  Chart,  396-405; 
Bibliography,  406-407 

Hide  and  seek  games,  18 

Hiking,  351  (see  also  Outings) 
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Hobby  exhibits,  367-369 
Hockey,  95,  119 
Horseback  riding,  116,  165 

Individual  or  dual  activities,  11,  38-43, 
92-104,  158-163,  182-183 

Jumping,  39-40 
Junior  leaders,  290-291 

Leadership: 

Training  Courses,  266-267;  Volun- 
teers, 267-268;  Executive  leadership, 
269-273;  The  play  leader,  273-278; 
Volunteer  leadership,  278-283;  Find- 
ing and  training  leaders,  288-293; 
Junior  leaders,  290;  Women  leaders, 
341-342 

Lead-up  games  and  variations: 

Basketball,  66-70,  124-125,  128;  Bowl- 
ing, 101-104;  Golf,  97-99;  Field  ball, 
121-124;  Playground  baseball,  126, 
128-129;  Soccer,  56-59;  Tennis,  97; 
Volley  ball,  62-66,  167 

Leagues  and  tournaments,  319-323 

Low  organized  team  games,  55-70,  354- 
355 

Meets,  94,  119,  306-311,  313-316,  361 

Mental  recreation: 

For  Betty  the  Baby,  8,  29;  for  Peggy 
the  Pre-Adolescent,  77-78;  for  Alice 
the  Adolescent,  149-151;  for  Beatrice 
the  Business  Girl  and  Ida  the  Indus- 
trial Girl,  176-178;  for  Martha  the 
Matron,  202-204;  Leaders  for,  293; 
Organization  of,  387-392 

Mothers'  club  (playground),  259-260,  387 

Music: 

For  Betty  the  Baby,  7,  26;  for  Peggy 
the  Pre-Adolescent,  72-74;  for  Alice 
"the  Adolescent,  133,  136-138;  for 
Beatrice  the  Business  Girl  and  Ida  the 
Industrial  Girl,  169;  for  Martha  the 
Matron,  189-190;  Leaders  for,  292; 
Organization  of,  372-378 

National  Officials  Rating  Committee,  290 

Nature  activities: 

'  For  Betty  the  Baby,  34;  for  Peggy  the 
Pre-Adolescent,  85-86;  for  Alice  the 
Adolescent,  110-112;  for  Martha  the 
Matron,  203;   Gardening,  370 


Object  pass  or  throwing  games,  19 
Observation  games,  19,  30-32,  79,  150, 

177 
Organization  and  administration: 

Of  clubs,  232-233;  of  Girls'  Recrea- 
tion Council,  255-261;  of  programs, 
284-303;  of  physical  activities — gen- 
eral methods,  304-323;  of  girls'  meets, 
306-311,  313-316;  detailed  methods, 
324-363;  of  non-physical  activities, 
364-394;  handcraft,  364-372;  gar- 
dening, 370;  of  music,  372-378;  of 
dramatics,  378-385;  of  social  activi- 
ties, 385-387;  of  service  activities, 
392-394;  of  girls'  athletics,  408-417 
Organizations — addresses  of,  407-408 
Outings  and  trips,  105-115,  143-144, 
164,  173,  184,  351-352 


Parties,  28,  76-77,   143,   144,   172-173, 
182,  292,  386 

Physical  activities: 
For  Betty  the  Baby,  6,  10-25;  for 
Peggy  the  Pre-Adolescent,  38-70;  for 
Alice  the  Adolescent,  91-132;  for 
Beatrice  the  Business  Girl  and  Ida  the 
Industrial  Girl,  158-168;  for  Martha 
the  Matron,  180-187;  Leadership  for, 
289-290;  Planning  for,  306-307;  Or- 
ganization and  administration  of — 
general  methods,  304-323;  detailed 
methods,  324-363 

Physical  examinations,  339-340 

Play  days,  220-224 

Playground  baseball,  94,  119,  126-127, 
128-129,  355-357 

Playgrounds,  206-210,  316-317 

Point  systems,  301-302 

Programs: 

Playground,  206-212;  Day  camp, 
213-214;  Year-round  outdoor  for 
various  groups,  215-217;  Community 
center,  218-219;  Play  day,  220-224; 
Special  days,  224-229;  Community 
nights,  229-230;  Clubs,  230-248; 
Girls'  week,  249-250;  Major  projects, 
250-251;  basketball,  ideal  program 
of,  345 

Publicity,  264-266 

Puppetry,  384 

Puzzles  and  tricks,  83-85,  151,  178 
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Quiet    games,    30-34,    78-85,    149-151, 
177-178,  203-204 

Races,  12-15,  39,  182 
Reading,  34,  387,  388 
Relays,  47-55,  118-120,  167 
Rhythm,  46,  116-117,  165-166,  184 
Rhythm  band,  26,  373-374 
Riflery,  357 
Ring  toss  games,  353 
Roller  skating  races,  14,  116,  165,  358- 
359 

Self-testing  activities,  11,  39,  93,  158-159 

Service  activities: 

For  Betty  the  Baby,  9,  35;  for  Peggy 
the  Pre-Adolescent,  86-87;  for  Alice 
the  Adolescent,  152-153;  for  Beatrice 
the  Business  Girl  and  Ida  the  Indus- 
trial Girl,  178-179;  for  Martha  the 
Matron,  204-205;  Organization  of, 
392-394 

Singing  games,  16,  72 

Snow  and  ice  sports,  14,  39,  93,  115-116, 
118-119,  125-126,  165,  359-360 

Soccer,  56-59,  60,  95,  119 

Social  recreation: 

For  Betty  the  Baby,  8,  28;  for  Peggy 
the  Pre-Adolescent,  76-77;  for  Alice 
the  Adolescent,  142-148;  for  Beatrice 


the  Business  Girl  and  Ida  the  Indus- 
trial Girl,  172-176;  for  Martha  the 
Matron,  194-202;  Leaders  for,  292- 
293;  Organization  of,  385-387 

Special  days,  224-229,  300 

Standards  in  girls'  athletics,  304-306 

Story-teUing,  8,  27,  29,  74,  378-379 

Stunt  songs,  198-200 

SuppHes,  293-294 

Surveys,  263,  284-285,  308 

Table    games,    33-35,    82-85,    150-151, 

178,  202,  389 
Teams  and  team  activities,  47-70,  117- 

132,  166-168,  186-187,  316-319 
Tennis,  41-43,  95,  97,  360 
Throwing  events,  40 
Tournaments  (see  Leagues) 
Track  and  field,  94,  119,  361 
Training  courses,  266-267 
Tricks  (see  Puzzles) 
Tumbling  and  pyramids,  97,   117,  166, 

362 
Two  base  games,  60-70 

VoUey  baU,  62-66,  95,  127,  186,  360-361 
Volwteers,  267-268;  278-283 

(See    also    chapter    Girls'    Recreation 

Council,  253) 
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Alphabet  games,  32 
Anagrams,  83 
Animated  alphabet,  81 

Badminton,  43 

Basketball  golf,  98 

Bat  ball,  60 

Battle  ball,  68 

Beat  ball,  128 

Black  and  white,  24 

Black  Tom,  23 

Block  House  dodge  ball,  46 

Board  bowUng,  102 

Bogey  man,  23 

Bombardment,  67 

Bounce  ball,  42,  64 

Bounce  dodge  ball,  60 

Boundary  ball,  69 

Boimd  volley  ball,  63 

Bowl  beat  ball,  128 

Bowl  club  ball,  62 

Box  bowling,  103 

Broom  ball  or  broom  hockey,  121 

Bumpity  bump  bump  bump,  198 

Center  catch  ball,  18 
Champion  snatch,  20,  123 
Champion  soccer  snatch,  58 
Charades,  80 
Circle  dodge  ball,  44 
Circle  soccer,  58 
Clock  golf,  98-99 
Coin  trick,  85 
Colonel  Pop,  31 
Come  along,  175 
Coordination  stunts,  197 
Cootie,  33 
Corner  ball,  67 
Cross  scissors,  31 
Cross  sticks,  31 
Crows  and  cranes,  24 
Curtain  ball,  63 


Do  this,  do  that,  19 

Drive  ball,  122 

Drop  the  handkerchief,  16 

Ducks  fly,  19 

Dumb  Crambo,  79 

End  baU,  66-67 

Fairies  and  Indians,  22 

Finger  plays,  196,  197 

Fish  and  net,  23 

Fist  ball,  64 

Five  in  a  row,  34 

Floor  bowhng,  102 

Four  deep,  22 

Fox  and  geese  dodge  ball,  46 

Fox  and  squirrel,  19 

Frog  in  the  sea,  17 

Get  a  back,  176 

Ghosts,  81 

Giant  volley  ball,  64 

Ground  ball,  63 

Group  shuffle  board,  163 

Guard  baU,  69 

Guessing  game  with  matches,  30 

Guggenheim,  80 

Hand  baseball,  129 

Hand  beat  ball,  128 

Hand  tag,  16,  198 

Hands  over  head,  30 

Hand  tennis,  41 

Hangman,  82 

He  can  do  little  that  cannot  do  this,  31 

Hill  dill,  23 

Hit  and  run,  130 

Hit  pin  baseball,  128 

Hockey  golf,  98 

Hook  arm  tag,  22 

Hop  toads,  17 

How-do-you-do,  good-bye,  176 

Hunter,  gun  and  rabbit,  30 
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Indian  club  hockey,  128 
Indian  club  wrestle,  17 
I  say  stoop,  19 
I  spy,  18 

Keen  eyes,  79 
Keep  away,  122 
Keep  it  up,  64r-65 
Kick  dodge  ball,  60-61 

Last  man  dodge  ball,  45 

Last  man  "it,"  two  or  three  deep,  22 

Leap  frog,  two  or  three  deep,  22 

Line  soccer,  56-57 

Long  ball,  62 

Long  base,  130 

Magic  writing,  79 
Malaga  grapes,  31 
Mashie  golf,  98 
Mass  bowhng,  102 
Match  tricks,  84 
Maze  tag,  20 
Meenie,  meenie,  32 
Midnight,  23 
MiUe,  82 

Miniature  golf,  98 
Moon  is  round,  31 

Net  hand  ball,  42 

Newcomb,  63 

New  Orleans,  32 

Nine  court  basketball,  125 

Old  grey  mare,  176 

On  the  bank,  in  the  pond,  19 

Opposites,  198 

Overtake,  70 

Paddle  tennis,  41 

Pass  around,  19 

Patch  ball,  131 

Pick-up  kick  ball,  61 

Pin  baU,  124 

Playground  baseball,  126,  355-357 

Poison,  18 

Pom  pom  puUaway,  23 

Popularity,  175 

Post  ball,  125 

Progressive  dodge  ball,  45 

Punch  baU,  121,  129 


Rabbit  in  the  hollow  tree,  22 

Races,  12-15,  174 

Red,  white  and  blue  dodge  ball,  45 

Relays,  50-55,  174 

Ring  tennis,  42 

Ring  tennis  variation,  42 

Roller  hockey,  121 

Run  rabbit  run,  23 

Schlag  baU,  61-62 
Scissors,  paper,  stone,  30 
Seat  tag,  22 
Serve  and  sit,  65-66 
Shuffle  bank,  163 
Shuffle  board,  161-163 
Sidewalk  bowhng,  102 
Sidewalk  tennis,  42 
Simon  says,  19 
Singing  proverbs,  78 
Six  passes,  122 
Snatch,  122 

Snatch  the  handkerchief,  20 
Soccer  baseball,  129 
Soccer  goal  ball,  58-59 
Soccer  snatch,  58 
Social  dance  mixers,  175 
Social  group  games,  174 
Speed  baU,  95,  120 
Spot  ball,  42,  64 
Square  dodge  ball,  45 
Square  soccer,  57-58 
Squirrel  and  tree,  18 
Step,  24 
Stick  baU,  131 

Table  games,  33-35,  82-85, 150-151, 178, 

202,  389     ' 
Table  tennis,  41 
Tag  games,  20-21 
Tennis  golf,  98 
Tether  ball,  41 
Third  man  or  freeze  out,  22 
This  and  that,  78 
Three  deep,  21 
Three  deep  doubles,  22 
Tin  can  golf,  98 
Tit-tat-toe,  33 
Tommy,  Tommy  Tum,  31 
Touchdown  pass  ball,  125 
Touch  game  18 
Trades,  81 
Triangle  soccer,  58-59 
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Two  deep,  22 
Two-part  city,  78 

Underneath,  two  or  three  deep,  22 

Versatile  soccer,  60 
Volley  baseball,  131 


Volley  newcomb,  63 
Volley  tennis,  64 
Volley  tennis  team,  42 

Where's  my  chair?  175 

Word  contest  or  spelling  contest,  33 

Word  making,  82 
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